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All cables 
in ONE duct 


Underfloor Junction Box shown fitted with Flyover Separator. 










Greenwood-Airvac conduit systems provide for all cables to be 
housed in one duct with adequate screening between telephone 
and power cables. The unique construction of the underfloor 


“f : : ; as 
wWieshe Gaaieeer: system enables it to be laid where necessary in only |4” of screed, 


> Metropolitan-Vickers ; : ‘ el 
BS Gieoie Rasitenrs Beperenent and for applications where underfloor fitting is impracticable, a 
General Contractors: skirting system is readily available. Please write or telephone for 
George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. ; 
Electrical Contractors: the publication ‘Greenwood-Airvac Conduit Systems’ or call 
4 W. J. Furse & Co. i 5 
- _3 (Manchester) Ltd. to see the demonstration layout in the Beacon House showroom. 





New Office Block for Messrs. Ferguson Pailin Ltd., Manchester. 
Another Greenwood-Airvac Conduit underfloor installation. 


Greenwood -Airvac 


GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY LTD 
Patentees, Designers ard Manufacturers of Ventilating Equipment and Electrical Conduit Systems 
BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. CHAncery 8135/6/7. ‘Airvac’, London 
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There is a Growing Need for the 


FINEST WOOD CHIPBOARD 


—-most people are finding the Answer with 


BRITISH PLIMBER 


BRITISH PLIMBER LIMITED, Dovers Corner, New Road, Rainham, Essex. Tel. Rainham 5262 
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For your information 
TECHNICAL DATA 
in the field of 


HEATING & AIR TREATMENT 
ENGINEERING 





Some of the contents: 
Heat transfer coefficients .. . 

Natural air change rates . . 

Heat requirements of typical buildings . 
Economics of building insulation. . . 
Boilerhouse dimensions . 

Chimney dimensions . . 

Water density—Variation with temperature... 
Hot water service... 

Velocity head for airflow... 


Resistance to airflow in circular metal ducts. 


You will find much of interest and importance in this Bright- 
side publication. We shall be pleased to send you a copy. 


BRIGHTSIDE 


BRIGHTSIDE HEATING & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 
and at: BELFAST . BIRMINGHAM - BRADFORD * BRISTOL + EDINBURGH + GLASGOW 
LIVERPOOL « EONGON - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE * FORTSHMCUTIR 
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FISHER’S FOILS LIMITED, 
TELEPHONE: WEMBLEY 6011 CABLES AND GRAMS: LIOFNIT, WEMBLEY (ABC CODE 6TH EDITION) 
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Aluminium foil 
insulation gives the 


greatest advantages 


High efficiency 


Whilst aluminium foil is a poor radiator, it is 
a very good reflector of heat. When an airspace 
(itself a good thermal insulator) of not less 
than 0.75 inches across is faced with aluminium 
foil it becomes three times as effective. In hot 
weather radiation of solar heat is greatly 
reduced, and in cold weather, heat losses are 
brought to a minimum. 


Permanence 


Tests over periods of up to 10 years have 
shown no appreciable deterioration in the 
thermal insulation properties of aluminium. 
If protected from prolonged exposure to 
moisture, foil insulation can be expected to 
last indefinitely. 


Low costs 


Foil used for thermal insulation is usually 
between .00035 and .00078 in gauge, and 
because of its light weight makes for most 
economical thermal insulation productions. 





Sales Research Dept., 








FISHER’S FoiLs 


specialise in the production 


of aluminium foil for 


thermal insulation 








By courtesy of ARDOR INSULATION CO. LTD 


FISHER’S 


ALUMINIUM 


FOILS 


EXHIBITION GROUNDS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 
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There’s a laboratory in your letter-tray! 


The development of Evo-Stik ‘Impact’ adhesive 
techniques has helped a great deal to speed and 
cheapen many modern building operations. Today 
there are Evo-Stik ‘Impact’ adhesives to give a 
contact bond between most materials and most 
surfaces—including plastics, wood, plaster, glass, 
pottery, rubber, metals, fabrics, stone and 
leather. 


This means, very simply, that joining things for 


good now need involve nothing more than apply- 
ing the right Evo-Stik adhesive to both surfaces 


Regd. Trade Mark 


and bringing them together. They are bonded immediately, 
and within minutes a joint of extraordinary strength is 
produced, entirely without jigs, struts or other mechanical 
means. 


Obviously, we are anxious to inform architects everywhere 
of the potential of Evo-Stik ; so we freely place the resources 
of our laboratories at their disposal. Name the surfaces you 
have to join, specify the conditions the joint has to with- 
stand and we will tell you if there is an Evo-Stik Impact 
adhesive to do your particular job better than the method 
normally used. 


There is a laboratory ‘‘in your letter-tray’’. We hope you will *write to us today. 


A YELL @ ‘impact’ adhesives ¢ joining in modern building 


EVODE LTD. (INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES DIV.) COMMON ROAD, STAFFORD. PHONE 2241 


LONDON OFFICE: 1, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. PHONE : ABBey 4622/3 sdeaeiaed 
%& Brochure and general technical information also available on request 
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16’ HIGH - 39’ LONG 


LOADING: 1500 LB. PER SHELF 


Built by one man and an apprentice in 9 man days 


TOTAL COST Lf] h3 


ANOTHER job completed more 
quickly at less cost because the 
material selected was Dexion Slotted 
Angle. Dexion can be used to con- 
struct practically anything—storage 
racks, work benches, conveyors, 
maintenance platforms. These sort 
of jobs can usually be erected by 
unskilled labour, because 80°, of 
the work is engineered into Dexion 
before it reaches the customer. All 
that remains to be done is to cut to 
length and bolt it together. Dexion 
structures are easily added to, re- 
duced in size, moved or dismantled 
and re-erected in another form. 
There is no waste with Dexion. 
Have you a storage problem ? 
If you want a really efficient job 
completed in record time, choose 
Dexion. You will be astonished too, 


at the money it saves you. 





Racking installation for M & C Switchgear Lid., Kirkintilloch, Scotland—used for storing metal castings. 


It’s amazing what you can do with 


N) E Xi 0) N slotted angle SF 


DEXION LIMITED * MAYGROVE ROAD 


* LONDON *N.W.6 * MAIDA VALE 6031 (21 LINES) 
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Damp Days bring Damp Walls... 


Now that winter rains are well into their stride, damp walls are a present nuisance. They need 
not be—a single application of Tretol Silicone Waterproofer will give up to seven years’ protection 
against rain and damp. The remarkable action of this completely invisible treatment, penetrating 
and lining the pores of the wall surface, ensures complete waterproofing. The appearance of 
treated walls is completely unaltered and they are still 
able to “‘ breathe ” normally. Why not seize the oppor- 
tunity of a dry spell to waterproof those problem walls? 

We shall be glad to send you an easily filed specification TReTob 
sheet dealing with external waterproofing of building 


surfaces. Si LICON E 
TRETOL LTD., THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9 W ATERPROOFER 


Telephone; Colindale 7223 
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FRIGIDAIRE produces 
the MILLIONTH 


British Made ‘METER-MISER’! 








THE SIMPLEST REFRIGERATION 
MECHANISM EVER MADE! 





On November 29th 1957, the Millionth ‘‘ Meter-Miser ” 
came off the production line at the Frigidaire factory in 
England. Now over one million British made ‘* Meter- 
Miser ” compressors are in service. Why has this exclusive 
Frigidaire rotary compressor achieved such success ? Com- 
pare its unique construction and performance with those 
of any other refrigerator’s power unit — and you have the 
answer! 

SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 

The * Meter- Miser ”’ is the simplest refrigeration mechanism 
ever made — it has only three moving parts! 

TROUBLE FREE 

These parts are machined to a ten thousandth part of an 
inch; surface finished to three Micro inches; assembled in 
a strictly controlled air conditioned room, and critically 
checked by electrical gauges that can detect measurements 
as thin as the wall of a soap bubble. 

HARD WORKING YET LONG LASTING 

These moving parts are continuously separated by a film of 
oil to protect them from the wear of power-consuming 


friction (no measurable wear has been detected in ‘‘ Meter- 
Misers * inspected after peviods equivalent to thirty years 
service). Lubricated for life, and hermetically sealed in a 
steel case, the ‘* Meter-Miser ” mechanism is completely 
protected against damage from dirt, dust and moisture. 
And remember - like all Frigidaire compressors, the 
** Meter-Miser”’ carries a five year warranty. 


POWERFUL BUT ECONOMICAL 

While the motor is running —it is automatically rested 
when the correct refrigeration temperaturg is reached - 
the ** Meter-Miser’s ’’ powerful one-way rotating action 
causes suction and compression of the refrigerant 
simultaneously; this unit uses the absolute minimum of 
electricity. 

ONLY FRIGIDAIRE HAS THIS AMAZING POWER UNIT! 

Exclusive to Frigidaire, the “* Meter-Miser ’’ powers a wide 
range of refrigeration equipment. 


FREE BROCHURE ON THE “ METER-MISER " — write for this and details 
on how it can help you in your business. 


Another Milestone in the Frigidaire Five Point Development Programme 


FRIGIDAI RE means business—for you! 


Regd. T.M. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD., STAG LANE, KINGSBURY, N.W.9 
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the name 
British 
Industry 





] 
b | ld 
L 
r 
Amongst the large variety of constructional jobs 
| undertaken by the Monk Organisation are:— 
' Civil Engineering - Industrial Building - 
Site Investigation - Stabilised Soil Construction ~ 


Excavation - Foundations - Reinforced and 
Prestressed Concrete - Factories - Roads - 
Bridges Piling - Sewerage - Waterways 





A. MONK & COMPANY LIMITED, Padgate, Warrington. Tel: Warrington 31288 


London Office : 75 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone : Abbey 2651 
Offices at : Stamford, Hull and Middlesbrough 


6832-2 
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Putting in the Daylight. 


ASL OSRERT! | Re he 
a 





Architect : 
Joseph Wilson, F R.I.B.A., F.R.1.A.S., Glasgow 


FOXBAR PRIMARY SCHOOL No. ! PAISLEY 


There goes another Maclean Metal Window keep their shape and form, protected from 
straight from the Hamilton factory to the site, rust by their electro-galvanised coating, which 
ready to offer the maximum protection against is applied in the largest Electro Galvanising 
the worst of weather, take fullest advantage Plant in Britain, plus two coats of paint each 
of the fine days. Throughout the seasons they stoved on separately. 


aclean MEL ] OF HAMILTON 


MACLEAN & CO. (Metal Windows) LTD., CADZOW WORKS, LOW WATERS ROAD, HAMILTON, Lanarkshire, Hamilton 1410-4 

ABERDEEN: 13 Bridge St., Tel.: Aberdeen 52331. EDINBURGH: 7 Albany St., Tel.: Waverley 2190. NEWCASTLE: 14a Pilgrim 

St., Tel.. Newcastle 27776. BELFAST: 32 Ann St., Tel.: Belfast 32003. LIVERPOOL: 39 Gardners Row, Bevington Bush, Tel.: 

North 0491. LONDON W.C.1: 36 High Holborn, Tel.: Holborn 2462. BIRMINGHAM 29: Selly Oak, Tel.: Selly Oak 1188. DERBY: 
Friargate Works, Tel.: Derby 48227. SHEFFIELD: Trinity Works, Eyre St., Tel.: Sheffield 20162. 
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... from Canada’s vast forests 
a wood for almost every need! 





410-4 
grim 
Tel.: 
BY: 
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Contract:—Departmental Store and Offices, Canterbury. Arch:—Messrs. Dové & Anderson, F.R.1.B.A. 
Cont :—Messrs. G. H. Denné & Son Ltd. 


light venltilalor 
VENTILATION AND DAYLIGHT 


for Barrel Vault and Flat roofed buildings 








pontinitotwts PO. 


Permanent or controlled ventilation — fully weathered. Low overall 
height and neat appearance. Available in continuous lengths from 
8 ft. up to 300 ft. Nominal widths up to 7 ft. for gable end design. 











Greenwood -Airvac 


GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY LTD 





PATENTEES, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 

VENTILATING EQUIPMENT AND _ ELECTRICAL CHANCERY 8135/67. ‘AIRVAC’, LONDON. 
CONDUIT SYSTEMS. 

So 4s 
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Landmarks 





Architects and Surveyors, Bradshaw Gass & Hope, FF.R.1.B. 4, 


EDWARD 


| 8) O @ 9 CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 
‘&COLTD & 





The new Headquarters building for the Salford 
City Police is a fine example of modern con- 
struction. The strength of the force can be 
compared with the solidity of this building for 
which we fabricated and erected the steelwork to 
the design of Bradshaw Gass & Hope, 

FF.R.LB.A. f 








Registered Office and Works : Telephone : TRAfford Park 2341 (10 lines) 


OCEAN IRONWORKS - TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER 17 


London Office : 68 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone : VICtoria 1331/2 + Technical Offices at Birmingham and Nottingham 





dm WO 73 
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.at many points in 
saves man-power, cuts the costs. 


modern building 1BECO provides the neatest answer 
e’ll be glad to send you samples. 


to awkward proofing, lining, insulating problems. 


Foundations, walls, floors, roof.. 


It speeds the work, 


W 
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WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER 





























Over and under 
between ee 


C. Davidson & Sons Ltd., 


Mugiemoss, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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Seat installation in Lecture Theatre of T.U.C. Memorial Building. 
Architects: David du Aberdeen & Partners, B.A., F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. 


Cox tip-up seating can be found in many of the 
new educational centres up and down thecountry. 
To mention a few: 


University College of North Staffs. 

Architect: J. A. Pickavance, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 

Leeds University. 

Architects: Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardell, FF.R.1.B.A. 

Oxford University. 

Architects: Lanchester & Lodge, 0.B.E., LITT.D., F.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.LC.S. 

Manchester College of Technology. 

Architect: Harry M. Fairhurst, Esq., M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 

rear of the back, folding flush St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College. 

when not required. Architects: Easton F.R.1.B.A., A.R.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G. 
& Robertson A.R.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G. 

University of Reading Lecture Theatre. 

Architects: Easton & Robertson. 


Style G1312 tip-up seat with 


Ly 
added writing flap fitted to the & V 










TIP-UP 
AUDITORIUM 
SEATING 


An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request 






COX & CO. (WATFORD) LTD : WATFORD BY-PASS - WATFORD - HERTS : Telephone: Watford 5631 
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Reliance House, Water Street, Liverpool. Architects: Morter & Dobie, Liverpool. G L A Z, I N G 


Contractors: Bovis Ltd., London, W.1. Glaziers: Compton Bros. Ltd., Liverpool. 
Windows: New aluminium sash type windows with clip-on beads by Alan Williams 
(Chester) Ltd., Coventry. 


For use where expansion and contraction of glass or frame COMP OUND 


will be above average and where weather conditions, 
exposed sites or vibration will cause severe stresses too 

















great for ordinary types of putty to withstand. Seaflex Full particulars and brochure forwarded on request to 
Glazing Compound is used for Curtain Walling, glazing 

double glazed units, heat absorbing and coloured glass SEALANCO (ST. HELENS) LTD. 
anels, greenh , tal sites, sh indows, f- 

P greenhouses, coastal site op windows, roo ST. HELENS, LANCS. 


lights, etc. 
Tel.: St. Helens 2432 and 7782 


A S E A = N Cc oO P R O D , =, *F 
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Selected by The Council of Andustrial Design 


for display in QUMSUIE DAS CNMRO) INSU .U 5 






f 
* 
‘ 
These three models* have been specially 
designed exclusively for this Company by 
Jack Howe, F.R.I.B.A., £.S.I.A. They are 
available in both 9” and 12% dial size and 
will be appreciated for their'suitability 
where clocks of modern design are 
required. All models are available for 
Synchronous or Master Clock operation. — 
oct The sign of 
F ot 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS (@@ %) 
OF LEICESTER \ Pre } 

t ame 

For further details write for our illustrated leaflet ““Time for Business”. he RIGHT &™ 

GENT & COMPANY LIMITED - FARADAY WORKS «+ LEICESTER 

London Office & Showrooms: 47 Victoria St., London S.W.1. 
Alsoat: BELFAST + BIRMINGHAM «+ BRISTOL + EDINBURGH + GLASGOW + NEWCASTLE 
Other Products include: TIME RECORDERS ° WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS ° PROGRAMME INSTRUMENTS ° LUMINOUS CALL SYSTEMS 
TOWER CLOCKS - FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS ° STAFF LOCATION SYSTEMS ° BELL AND INDICATOR SYSTEMS ETC. 
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Specialists in high class Standard Joinery 












THE MIDLAND WOODWORKING CO LTD MELTON MOWBRAY 





MIDWOOD 














$= = N 
AP/MW 16 
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ROBERTSON 
Y Q-PANEL and Q-DECK 

A were _ used on.a new ‘type 

) Winder Tower recently erected 

5 j for the National Coal Board. 


Consulting Architects and Engineers were 
Messrs. Young & Purves, Manchester. 


ne li 


This out-of-the-ordinary application 
proves again that 
ROBERTSON Q-PANEL 
is the outstanding cladding ig 
~ for all vertical areas. 


= 


Write today for 


™ a oe r \/ Y | ig fang ’ 
ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED 


8 Se ek, Ol Be 


Telephone: Ellesmere Port 2341 Telegrams: ‘‘ Robertroof”’ 





Sales Offices: BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - CARDIFF - EXMOUTH - GLASGOW 
LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - SHEFFIELD 


Associated Companies or Agents in most countries throughout the world 





* 
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Full steam ahead 


Resistance to steam and to other hazards of industrial processes may well call for timber 

structures, and timber structures today mean g/ued structures. 

Synthetic resin adhesives have eliminated the weaknesses associated in the past with glued 

joints and a modern resin-bonded truss is amazingly 

strong and rigid for its weight—and durable, too, 

under the most severe conditions of exposure. 

The lattice trusses shown above form the roof 

structure of the new Courtaulds finishing plant at | . IX Mi | ry ” T 
Bocking, Essex, designed by Ove Arup and i] nea eae cnee WD A NY) 
Partners. These trusses are of 45ft span and oft * all NS 8 aa a 
height and were constructed by Rainham Timber ce \| \/% 

Engineering Co. Ltd. A high degree of resistance , 

to chemicals and steam was essential and gluing 

was, therefore, carried out with Aerodux 185 

resorcinol-formaldehyde adhesive to ensure bonds of unequalled durability, unaffected 


even by boiling water and by changes in moisture content of the wood. 


Much information on glued timber construction is given in 
Aero Research Technical Bulletins 142, 143, 1§9 and 160, which 


will gladly be sent on application. 


Aerodux 185 resorcinol resin glue 


Aerodux is a registered trade name 


Aero Research Limited 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
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Hand-made, in the traditional manner, C.S. Roofing Tiles not only give pleasure to the eye, but being made from 


Bridgwater Clay — famous for its non-flaking, non-cracking qualities — they can be relied upon for yeoman service. 


Double Roman No 7 
Sizes : 164” x 134” (approx.) 1,000 
tiles cover 131 square yards (approx.) 
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The accurate 
control of colour 
in any tone 


or shade! 


JENSON AND NICHOLSON LIMITED 








aisnsviw 





NT 
EXTERIOR AND | PAT = 


HITE BASE 


EMULSION 


rR Ay — NICHO sor, 
ORD. LOND? 
— — 
in any quantity. Furthermore, Coloriz 
Paints impart a quality of finish th4 
gives lasting protection to both insid 
and outside surfaces. 


OBBIALAC COLORIZER PAINTS offer 
R the Architect a scientifically gradua- 
ted selection of colours that is the world’s 
widest colour choice. Yet all these fine 
colours are so simple to mix that your ANY COLOUR SUPPLIED IN BULK, READ 

MIXED FOR IMMEDIATE USE ON SITE 


%* Our Architectural Bureau will gladly advise 
any colour problem, and offers full on-site co-operali 
to architects and their contractors. 


contractor can reproduce any colour 
scheme, however subtle, with absolute 
accuracy and repeat it again and again 


Emulsion Paint - Super Gloss Enamel - Eggshell Enamel - Suede Finis 


36, ST. JAMES’S STREET LONDON, S.W.1 TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 60 





oy Beas sig. Bin. tok Wee yee ae 


icine anata 
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WALLS 





A corridor in Monsanto House, 
Victoria Street, London 












HOLOPLAST MOVABLE WALLS NOW COST LESS 


By streamlining production and simplifying design the well-known 
and established Holoplast Movable Wall System has been reduced in 
price without any sacrifice of quality or finish. 

In addition to the established ‘90’ panel and ‘80’, the new lower price 
‘75’ panel is now available. It is similar in appearance and is supplied 
with the same stove enamelled and Decorplast finishes as the ‘90’. 
oloriz4 
ish t 
‘h insi 


, READ] 
“SITE 
y advise 
0-operati 


Write for details of the simplified System:- ‘ 
> Finis} Dept. 101, HOLOPLAST LIMITED. Sales Office: 116 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. Telephone: ViCtoria 9354/7 & 9981. 


RK 604 
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Contrast lends Distinction... 
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Design in colour— 


BUILD IN BRICK 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CLAY INDUSTRIES, LONDON, WC1 


a 


es 
ARERR AS 


EEE LIE 





Contrast in brickwork 
has been used with 
good effect since 
Tudor times. Today, 
its adaptability to the 
modern idiom is 


strikingly demon- 





strated in Gateway 
House, one of the 
newest buildings in 
the City of London. 
Colourful brick 

not only allows wide 
scope for imaginative 
treatment; it also 
safeguards the appear- 


ance of a building, 





for good brickwork 
needs no decorative 
treatment throughout 


its long life. 


GATEWA? HOUSE, 
LONDON, EC4 
Architects : 

Trehearne & Norman, 


Preston & Partners. 
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CRITTALL STEEL WINDOWS \d yt: 
This i - : a ae 
s illustration shows the extension to Mayfield School, Putney 
(Architects: Powell and Moya FF,]R.1.B.A.) which is fitted with 
CRITTALL STEEL WINDOWS WITH PROJECTED TOP-HUNG VENTILATORS 
POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED by the hot-dip galvanizing process. 





LT ET 


It is part of Crittall’s function—and an essential part at that—to keep abreast 

of today’s forward thinking in architectural and building trends; to anticipate 

the practical needs of tomorrow’s structures and be ready to apply old skills 

and long experience in window making to the new problems and new 
opportunities as they arise. 


CRITTALL 


+ THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - BRAINTREE - ESSEX 
TBW 77 Branches and Depots throughout the country 
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4 
& loads 
pang 
a © R & R Ce 4) 
Depth TYPICAL CROSS SECTIONS persqf.| type fese bye? 30. | 40 1b. | 601 | 801b [100 1b.} 150 1] 200 1b.) 336! 








7” 35 Ibs.1 X71 Case 1 | 20-1074 19-37] 17--5- f5--19°] 14-6" | 12--7- | a9-3° | oa 








7” ir a 36 Ibs.| do | Case 2 |, 24-0"| 22-5-| 202°] 18-7" | 16-9 | 14-7" } 13-0" | 10-5" 
. 





ad at tly bee 2 ° 40 Ibs.| do. | Case 3 [26-0 | 24: 2°] 21-9] 20 2° |.18°.9 | 16-0 | 147-4°] 11 6 
acl PKS: 





»— - oo" ——4 
” # laa 6 . 42 Ibs.| do | Case 4 | 27-6 | 25--0- | 245° | 22°-8° | 20-6" }17"-10"7| 16-0" ]12-1171 
CI : 




















> 6 op 6° 4 6" 
i jr 60 Ibs.| do. | Case5 | — fm fm [mm | mm J 24-17] 22--109417--10 
Pr 
+t 
ae 
9” ars ; 47 Ibs.| HQ | Case 1 | 31.3 | 29-2" | 26-6" | 247-7") 22-5 | 19-8" | 17--7" | 14-3" 
{_ : 
+ By 
b v4 “ 
9” BS T4DY O@ € 53 Ibs.| do. | Case 2 | 36--6- | 34-0" | 31 -2° |28--10°] 26-4" | 23-2" | 20-6" | 17 
+ 
re 
< * :. T 
10 f “{ 55 Ibs |} 110} Case | 38-8- | 36:-3- | 33-4 | 31 -1° | 283°] 24-9" | 22-4" |17--11- 
m— 12 — 12*—+— 1 2" 4 
10” 10° 1 64 Ibs.| do. | Case 2 | 44-1" | 41°-27| 38°-0*] 35--6°| 32~3°| 28--7°125'-10°] 20°-3° 





12° — 9) — 1 17" 4 — 17° 












































ce THE HOVERINGHAM Pp 


IERHEAD LTD: 
% CONCRETECO.LTD. s 


Ee & LEVARC LONDON FACTOR 


HOVERINGHAM « NOTTS LIVERPOOL, 19 


#-) a =) ©) 90) >» GCL eae el Hunts Cross 
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Permaply 
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thie all weather L400 


PERMAPLY is enabling architects to introduce distinction 

and variety into curtain wall construction. PERMAPLY is plywood 
impregnated with phenolic resin to render it rot-proof, stable, 
strong and pest-resistant. It need not be painted for protection. 
There are many uses beyond curtain walling for PERMAPLY—the 
plywood that does not rot—and you can find 


all the facts in our leaflet. Let us send you a copy. 


“VENESTA. 


>» PRODUCT 7 
rece ED 
SSA 









VENESTA LIMITED, Plywood Division 
Vintry House, Queen Street Place, London EC4. CENtral 3040 
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The new style 
BILSTON 





BILSTON 





BILSTON FOUNDRIES LTD., 











The corner positioned 





taps facilitate installation, 
fear: Wiah@clar- lala caer vale, 
any plumbers work. 








Since we introduced the “Atlanta” it has 
been gaining steadily in popularity. And 
no wonder, for the Bilston “‘Atlanta”’ is 
a 20th century bath in every respect. 
The revolutionary shape and extremely 
low step makes it ideal for children and 
so much safer for older members of the 
family. 

The new corner-positioned taps do 
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BILSTON, 


away with plumbing troubles—the pipes 
and the taps themselves are easily 
accessible, both for installation and later 
maintenance. 

From its attractive appearance and 
the luxurious comfort it gives, the 
Bilston “Atlanta” would seem to be a 
rather expensive bath. Not so at all. It 
is very reasonably priced indeed. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 








5 = 8 Le i i4C_\\\\_// 
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a name to reckon with 








STEELS ENGINEERING INSTALLATIONS 








for high and 
low pressure 


hot water 


=e a —_ systems. 


Left: Low pressure hot water 
circulating pumps and mains. 











Right! Pump Room in a high 


pressure hot water system. 





¢ Space heating in all its forms. 

¢ Domestic Hot & Gold Water Systems. 

¢ Ventilation and Air Conditioning. 

¢ Dust & Fume Removal. 

* Steam Plant and pipeline installations. 
Our design service is at your 


disposal for any problem connected 
with comfort conditions. 


STEELS ENGINEERING INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
Head Office: Crown Works, Sunderland 
LONDON: 143 Sloane St., S.W.1. BIRMINGHAM: 172 St. Paul's Rd., 


Balsall Heath, 12. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 13 Brunswick Place, 1. 
GLASGOW: ‘Merkiand Works, Merkland St., Partick. 
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POWERED AND SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 
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Door Craft by 
KING. 


craftsmen 


For sheer versatility and dependability, the KING range 
of doors and door gear is unbeatable. It is the result of 40 
years experience in the design and construction of doors 
of every type, from simple domestic to remote controlled 
power-operated giants. We can’t hope to tell you all about 
it here, so why not tell us your problems ? Our represen- 
tative will call to advise you, anywhere, without obligation. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
156-PAGE CATALOGUE 


This is a valuable work of 
reference with a wealth of 
information about door 
gear. Just write ‘Door 
Gear’ on your business 
heading, post it to the 
address below, and we'll 
send you your copy. 


GEO. W. KING LTD., 201 
ARGYLE WORKS, STEVENAGE 
HERTS. TEL: STEVENAGE 440 
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AROUND-THE-CORNER 











REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


DOOR GEAR GRAFTSMEN 
FOR 40 YEARS 











Money is dear 
but...today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 


and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and smal! factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres—at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 7% by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial 


A complete organisation speeds planning 

We in Beechams have the complete building organisation. Our 
staffs of architects, surveyors, builders, civil engineers and rein- 
forced concrete experts control mobile teams of specialists on 
every contract. We are accustomed and happy to work with 
clients’ consultant architects, offering them either the service of 
our entire organisation, or acting as general or specialist con- 
tractors, so that they may employ whichever of our specialised 
facilities they need. By knowing what is involved in every 
contract, we can quote firm prices as soon as sketch designs 
are agreed and so move on to a site months earlier than would 
otherwise be the case. 


Modern methods rationalise building 

Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able without 
sacrificing quality, to put up a factory faster, perhaps in only half 
the time it would be built by older methods. With capital tied 
up at 7%, this saving in time is a heavy saving in money. Every 
contract is kept under one control so that every operation can be 
accurately timed to eliminate site delay. Highly mechanised 
casting shops produce large and varied types of structural units 
under ideal conditions, and our specially equipped transport fleet 
enables us to integrate production with erection. We also incor- 
porate traditional construction where this is desired. 

Using the finest materials, we provide an enduring structure, 
requiring little maintenance, and which affords a high degree of 
natural light and thermal insulation. Beecham Buildings lend 
themselves to designs which are functionally appropriate and have 
an individual dignity. 


Beecham 


Buildings 
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Office block for Messrs. Norrons-Tividale Ltd., 
Tipton, Staffs. 


Interior : Central Engineering Workshop. Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd. 
Architects : Messrs. Hastie, Winch & Kelly 


aes 3 : 7 











Exterior: Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd. 














the Beecham Organisation 
offers Architects the 
fullest service and 
co-operation 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
AP70 
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precast concrete 
slab with mosaic 
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mosaic nite 
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pressed 
stainless steel 
cover iy 





SECTION: ATA 
Mipriaed 





" ee 
Vg dia steel rod - 
welded to steel 


‘2 











plastic glazing 
bead 


% plate glass 





HA 


a | 





pressed 

stainless 
steel cover 
cover 


solid plast 


glazing 
beods 











pressed 
steel 
glazing 
~~ bead 
SECTION AT E 
——— ANA 
— MW 
asbestos insulation 
stainless board panels 
steel cover 








[rough cast glass 


SECTION AT G 
) 














MODULAR 
CURTAIN WALLING 
BY MORRIS SINGER 



















— oe ee 


BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
NORTHELEET, KENT architects: Farmer & Dark, F/F.R.I.B.A. 


Holoform Curtain Walling can be manufactured to meet special 
requirements both those based on modular co-ordination 

and to special sizes. The Window Wall for Messrs. Bowater’s 
new Office Block at Northfleet is constructed to suit a 3’ 4” grid, 
modular construction being used both horizontally 

and vertically. The external face of all members 


is covered with stainless steel. 


MORRIS SINGER 


THE MORRIS SINGER COMPANY LIMITED 
FERRY LANE WORKS, FOREST RD., LONDON, E.17. Tel: LAR 1055 
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All the flat and very low-pitched 

roofs of the buildings at Dounreay 

are covered with Ruberoid Roofing: total 
area 22,435 sq. yds. (over 44 acres 
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ATOMIC ENERGY POWER STATION 


DOUNREAY 






—_— 











Gales of 100 m.p.h. sweep savagely across the low, level stretches of our Northern 
Scottish shores. Heavy Caithness slab tiles are the traditional roofing material for 
the windswept expanses of Dounreay. 


ee ee a ee But away went tradition as the great project for the United Kingdom Atomic 
l YOUR PARTNERS IN Energy Authority reached planning stage. For the large roof spans visualised, the 
| SERVICE amount of support needed for heavy slab tiles would have been formidable in the 
: We offer to you, through our Con- extreme. The Ruberoid Company Limited was called in. 
, a See, Se Oe Specifications were submitted and accepted for Ruberoid Insulated Steel Deck 

many years of experience in matters a . . ° 
| concerning roofing: expert advice at | Roofing, pictured above: light, strong, well-insulated against heat loss, quick to erect 
| the planning stage and skilled crafts- (dry cover was rapidly made available for other trades who worked speedily in 
a ee te ae. reasonable comfort). The final layer of Ruberoid built-up weatherproofing incorporates 
| Scottish granite chippings to increase solar reflectivity and add local character to 
| the appearance of the roofs. 
| Protection of the Dounreay buildings by Ruberoid products is not confined to 
| roofs alone. Many thousands of yards of Astos Asbestos Dampcourse incorporated 
in the walls are keeping the structures free from rising damp. The Ruberoid 
| Company also provided a membrane of bitumen macadam on the raised dais under 
| each Tank Farm. 

| 

7. a... ana For technical literature write or telephone— 


343 COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, I 


“THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED 


-I9 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. HOLBORN 8797 (io LINES) 
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The clean, fresh beauty of “Standard” Sanitary Appliances 
made of Vitreous China is a joy to behold. A brilliant, 
practical beauty. A modern beauty that has been achieved 
by years of planning, styling, shaping and re-shaping. 

And below the surface there is the beauty of a superb 
craftsmanship. Inside and out, this Vitreous China ware 


is really beautiful. 


Beauti 


= 





= 








* In many countries it is officially 
required that Sanitary Appliances be 
made of Vitreous China. Many 
British architects, doctors, and Public 
Health Authorities would like to see 
similar legislation in Britain and so, 
not unnaturally, would the makers of 
*Standard”’ Sanitary Appliances. 
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ful 


Durable... 








Vhilst the beauty of these appliances can be 
appreciated at a glance, it takes a lifetime to 

iscover how durable they are. For with 

‘itreous China comes a higher resistance to harsh 
reatment than ordinary ware. Much 

igher. Their beauty lasts; it is difficult to mar 

ven by accident. And because “Standard” 

Sanitary Ware made of Vitreous China lasts and lasts, 


ts cost for each year of service is much lower. 


Beauty. Durability. Hygiene 
of “STANDARD” | 
VITREOUS CHI 


THe Arcuitects’ Jovenai 
(Supplement) January 16, 1955 


Hygienic. ie 


Fired at a much higher temperature than 
ordinary ware, Vitreous China is a dense and 
non-absorbent material which remains steadfastly 
hygienic.* And it does not depend 

on its glaze to make it watertight. It is 
non-porous and non-crazing. Germs cannot lodge 
and breed in it. ‘Standard’ Sanitary Ware 
made of Vitreous China guarantees hygiene 

for the lifetime of whatever building it serves. 


. Economy. These are the characteristics 


‘ 


TT 


ARY APPLIANCES made of 


which appeal to the house owner and 


builder no less than to the doctor and the architect. 





IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD., IDEAL WORKS, HULL 
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A COMPLETE RANGE OF 


Scientifically controlled lighting units 


FOR INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 








HEAVY-DUTY UNIT GENERAL PURPOSE UNIT “ALICAST” LIGHTWEIGHT 
FOR HIGH BAYS FOR LOW BAYS BULKHEAD UNIT 








A few of the 
Holophane units 
for industrial 
purposes are 
illustrated here. 
Write for Cat. 
5600 and see the 
complete range. 





DUST-PROOF & WEATHER-PROOF A TYPICAL 
REFLECTOR BOWL UNIT FRAMEPROOF UNIT 

















HOLOPHANE LIMITED 


SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS 


ELVERTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone : ViCtoria 8062 Telegrams : Holophane, Sowest, London 
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Quality Plumbing Fixtures 3% 


25” x J8 : 22” x 16 : 20" x 16” 3009/VC “Sanvit” 





101/ VC “Magona” 4000U/VC “Elitex” 27” x 19” : 

































































All ware shown is made in 4122/VC “Canadex” 18” x 15” $501) VC “Aqualon” All ware shown is made in 





Armitage Vitreous China Armitage Vitreous China 
Illustrated above is a selection of types which we its toughness and strength, will meet the most exacting 
recommend for use in factories, and available in tests—moreover it is non-crazing. 


Armitage Genuine Vitreous China. This is a superior 
quality product fired at the high temperature necessary 
to render the body almost molten, thus producing a 
dense, non-absorbent material which cannot allow 
penetration of harmful bacteria. It is resistant to 
thermal shock or change of temperature and because of - Further information on request. 


EDWARD JOHNS & COMPANY LIMITED - Armitage - Staffordshire 
Tel: Armitage 253 (5 lines) London Office & Showrooms: 333/337 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. — jTel: Whitehall 8063 & 2488 
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The Armitage Range contains fixtures for all purposes 
including domestic, public, industrial. hospitals and 
nurses’ homes and is available in white or eight attractive 
Armitage colours (colour card on request). 
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An invitation 
to visit 


THE PARTITIONING CENTRE 


Compactom’s new offices have been expressly 
designed and constructed to provide 

a permanent centre where you and your 

clients may see every type of Compactom 
demountable partitioning and false ceiling 
scheme under everyday working conditions. 





No two rooms are the same; each has its 
individual method of construction and finish; 
each its individual decor, fitments and other 
special features. The whole project has been 
an exercise in the conversion of an old 
building, and, as we take you round, we will 
be glad to share with you the experience we 
have gained. If, during your visit, you 
would like to discuss any specific points in 
connection with your projects, our design 
studio and drawing office are immediately 
available and at your service. 


The Partitioning Centre is open Mondays 

to Fridays from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; no 
appointment is necessary. If you would prefer 
to come along at some other time we will 

be pleased to make special arrangements for 
the Centre to remain open. We will also, 

if you wish, arrange transport. 


If you cannot get along to see for yourself 
may we send you full details of the 
Compactom service ? 


FOR WALLS WITHIN WALLS 


M|P/A|C|T|O|M| 


c\0 
THE PARTITIONING CENTRE 


COMPACTOM LTD. 


OXGATE LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 
GLAdstone 6633 



































View * Office: Insulated S uble- Te ‘ompact —— 
fac a A "Eh oh Ae desk and tment aot no 
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hin’ PRECAST FLOOR 


combines precast and in situ methods of 








construction and appeals particularly to the Architect 
because it spans economically to over 30 feet and 
gives a level and unbroken soffit without 
camber or bowing. 


In addition it has the following advantages 
Highly competitive 

Monolithic yet flexible 

Very low selfweight 

Easily manhandled 

Cheaply transported 

Quickly erected 

Requires no shuttering 





Adaptable for services 


Available everywhere 


WWwéiW”iCOWMiWYK 





OMNIA CONSTRUCTIONS LIMITED 
121 London Wall, London, E.C.2. MONarch 2272/6 





) Please address your enquiries to your nearest DERWENT CAST STONE CO. LTD., PICKERING 
j Omnia Licensee DUNBRIK (YORKS) LTD., LEEDS 
UY THE ATLAS STONE CO. LTD., LONDON HYDRAULIC PRECASTS LTD., NORWICH 
7 THE BLOKCRETE CO. LTD., SOUTHAMPTON LANCASHIRE CONCRETE PRODUCTS LTD., CHORLEY 
Y F. BRADFORD & CO. LTD., EDMONTON JAMES K. MILLAR LTD., FALKIRK 
Y EDWIN H. BRADLEY & SONS LTD., SWINDON JOHN NICHOLSON & COMPANY, ANNAN 
j BRADLEYS (CONCRETE) LTD., DARLASTON ST. IVES SAND & GRAVEL CO. LTD., HUNTS. 
7 G. W. BRUCE LTD., ABERDEEN SAMUEL TYZACK & CO. LTD., SUNDERLAND 
yy T. C. CAMPBELL LTD., NOTTINGHAM SPEEDIFORM STRUCTURES LTD., SHIFNAL, SALOP 
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RESISTING 
DOORS 


ARMOURED OR COMPOSITE, 
SLIDING OR FOLDING, 
AUTOMATIC OR NON-AUTOMATIC 


























Fireproof party walls of brick or 
concrete cannot prevent the spread of fire 
from one section of a building 
to another if doorways, stairways 
and other openings are left unprotected. 
Mather & Platt fire-resisting doors con- 
vert these vulnerable internal openings 
into strong-points which halt 
the advance of fire. 


TOP Non-automatic folding composite doors in a 
Northern outfitter’s showroom. 


BOTTOM Automatic sliding armoured fire doors in 
switch houses at a generating station in India. 


ME liitomca etal 


LIMITED 





PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER, 10 


Phone: COLlyhurst 2321. Grams, Sprinkler Manchester. 
London Office: 22, Gt. Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


752 
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For quick make and break duty 


the sturdy, modern 


‘TRENT’ RANGE 




















MEM Trent range flush switches with one, two or three-gang switch 
plates. Also surface mounting switch and two-way flush swi'ch. 





When you want sturdy all insulated switches with quick make 
and break action, choose the Trent range from M E M-Tucker- 
Kerson accessories. See how you gain. 


e Quick make and break action suitable for AC/DC applications. 

e Available in surface, semi-recessed and flush patterns. 

e Available in one-way and two-way types. 

e Attractive, simple design for modern installation. 

e All current carrying parts are mounted on high grade 
vitreous porcelain. 

e Switch plates for flush switches for one, two, three and four-gang. 


RIES . 


$s 
ELECTRICAL acct 


g 


VY 


You get Britain’s widest choice of electrical 
accessories in the new merged M E M-Tucker- 
kéRrson Kerson range. Send for Catalogue No. 370 to-day 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., ACCESSORIES DIVISION, 
REDDINGS LANE, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM, II! | 
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Canteen 4 Concert Hall 
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7 a 
' n 1 5 m i n utes se68 The scientific design of Kingfisher 


nesting furniture makes this conversion a very simple operation. Tables and chairs can be 
compactly stacked quickly and easily when canteens are required for other social activities. 
Nesting furniture by Kingfisher is available in wood or steel. _ It will last and look good for 


years to come. Send for details on your particular application and let Kingfisher help. 


ingfisher \y esting Furniture 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST TO: 
KINGFISHER LTD. * CHARLES STREET AND PHOENIX STREET WEST BROMWICH °< STAFFS. 
london: 139 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. | Telephone: Kensington 133! 


Telephone : Tipton 163!. Telegrams: Kingfisher, Phone, West Bromwich. 
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It’s just the stuff 

we're looking for 

Real wood 

with all it’s 
sympathetic 

qualities 

plus 

all the 

practical 

advantages 

of plastics 

; | (this Beech 
only one of 





the range) 


Remarkable ! 
aw Mee, £ele) pb) 


(Get more details 
-and samples - 
from 

C. M. SANDERSON (LONDON) LTD 


9, SOUTHAMPTON PLACE W.C.1 
TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 2132 
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srwzitch 


| 


for the plaster-depth box 
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This new high-efficiency. Intermediate 
flush switch will be welcomed by the thousands of 

















electrical contractors who are already using the 





“Lincoln” Type AC one and two way switches. In common 
with all the other switches in the popular ‘“‘Lincoln” 


range, the plate and mechanism of the Intermediate switch 


% 


1 Plaster Depth—can be erec- 
ted in an extra-shallow box. 








are designed as a composite unit having a very 


ddd 
yt 


vas, 
~ 


small back projection. The unit can therefore be erected , 
o ee 2 Sealed mechanism. 


ZA 


Schoo, 


LILI ba ssublldauy yl 


3 Large terminal screws readily 


in an extra-shallow box and still leave more than sufficient 
: + accessible from the sides. 


42 
Day 


space for cable. Other features are detailed in the 


Se 


ainda Neer : Contacts of beryllium copper 
accompanying illustrations; listed particulars will . ostith-elieis ea vst 


be found in Publication No. 1190. 5 Connection diagram moulded 


into base. 
5 amp. “Lincoln” Type AC flush switches 
4 J. A. CRABTREE & CO. LTD., LINCOLN WORKS, ‘WALSALL, STAFFS. a ed 
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Plan for Linoleum for good looks and long life 


| 

Doesn’t this linoleum floor at Kidbrooke year after year, to really gruelling wear ; | 

School, Kent, add up to good sense? A lot cleaners responsible for its maintenance ; } 

of people think so : the architect who teachers themselves—training formative 

finds in linoleum’s vast palette the precise minds in hygiene and appreciation of beauty. 
decorative effect he requires ; the authorities What other flooring could meet so many 

who know that a school floor must stand up, diverse needs . . . so successfully ? 

















a oat 


Architects: Messrs. Slater, Uren & Pike Linoleum Installation by Messrs. E. 7. Elgood, Lita. 
“THELMA” STANDS FOR THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 127 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON S.W.| 


For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members:— 


BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., KIRKCALDY . DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE . LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING co. LTD., 
6 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 . MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY . NORTH BRITISH LINO! EUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE 
SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., FALKLAND, FIFE . JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., LANCASTER 


34 FOR LONGEST WEAR EVERYWHERE. | | | NW e3 | il £& © M 
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COLOUR in the STUDIO 


Colour finds its natural home in the Studio— International range of products throughout the 
in this case the Audience Participation Studio whole building. 

of Television House, London, for which Inter- Paints for all purposes are _ International’s 
national paints were specified throughout. speciality. Backed by the experience of a 
Aesthetically imaginative, yet practical in con- world-wide organisation, International experts 
cept, this colour design is typical of the infinite are always available to collaborate with the 
combinations that have been achieved with the architect in any decorative project. 


Main Architect: P. Moro, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1.A. 
Main Contractors: Bovis Limited. 


International Paints Ltd. 


Head Office : GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON. S.W.1! 
Telephone : Tate Gallery 7079 (15 lines) 
Telegrams Inland : Corrofoul, Sowest, London Telegrams Overseas : Corrofoul, London 
: Birmingham * Belfast * Cardiff * Glasgow * Ipswich * Leeds * Liverpool * Newcastle * Southampton 
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WHEATLY ftrifon 


RUSSET BROWN QUARRIES 


Specially suitable for 


Generating Stations, Breweries, 
Canteen Kitchens, Factories, Hotels, etc. 


HEATLY & COMPANY LTD SPRINGFIELD TILERIES - TRENT VALE * STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Telephone: NEWCASTLE (Staffs) 6625 Telegrams: WHEATLY, TRENTVALE 


Specimens of Wheatly Tiling may be 
seen at the Building Centre, London. 
Wheatly products include Single-lap 
Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles (blue and 
red), Floor Quarries, Air Bricks and 
Briquette Fireplaces. 
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Southside Ganteen, Royal Ordnance Factory, Euxton, nr. Chorley, Lancs. 





Reproduced by courtesy of FLOORING Contractors: BUILT-IN FLOORS LTD. 
the Ministry of Supply. A C CO [ : I [ 
With bold imaginative planning even a works canteen takes 


on a new look and atmosphere. Note the large central 


rectangle of Carnelian Red Accotile—that’s a Badminton | ® 
court marked out in Ivory White strip !—Accotile will stand up f oorin g 


to hard wear wherever it’s used—in schools, offices, showrooms, 
hospitals — wherever, in fact, colour and design in the floor is b 
an asset to the decor. y 


ACCOTILE is the modern fashion in floors—think of it for 

your next project. Literature and samples should be available 

in your files. Write— Armstrong Cork Company Ltd., Bush A rn st ro n g 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. COVent Garden 1101. 


ACCOTILE wx ACCOFLEX * COEGR Ft v2 EVCROteva 
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course 
mason’s 
add 
something 
extra 
to 
their 


paint 


















--. something you would find 
unusually helpful in your next 





Practising architects building project or maintenance 
are invited to problem. It’s the Joseph Mason 
write for this helpful ‘ 
book—"Joseph Mason technical advisory service, 
Painting Specifications" so familiar to many members of ; 
; 
the architectural profession. 


joseph FUT) \y paints 


JOSEPH MASON AND COMPANY LIMITED, DERBY. TELEPHONE: 40691-2-3 ’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF VERY GOOD PAINTS SINCE 1800 
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NEW 

FREE BOOKLET 
SELLS 

OIL HEATING 
AUTOMATICALLY 


BUILD 


COMFORT 





Into your home . .. BUILD COMFORT — the only booklet of its kind available— 
tells homeowners the fascinating story of comfort-controlled oil heating. 
Twenty-two colourfully illustrated pages explain typical systems... describe 
startling opportunities... add irresistible appeals to oil fired central heating. 
Widens your market. By revealing the safety, convenience, economy and comfort 
provided by Honeywell control systems, this new booklet will help widen your 
oil heating market. 
Boosts your profits. Comfort-control makes oil heating more attractive to the 
homeowner and more profitable for you. The generous trade discounts given 
/. on Honeywell controls will boost your profits—on both new and existing 
Pee, vanesiee tam iaearmareimmaarn installations. 
Write or send coupon now for a specimen copy of the booklet, to Honeywell-Brown 
Ltd., 1 Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex. PERivale 5691. Offices in the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 


Please send mé a copy of the free booklet— 
Into Your Home .. . Build Comfort 


Name 


Address 


Honeywell 
Fiat in, Cortiols 


Business 
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Important Revisions of British Standards for Lead Pipe 


Many permissible minimum weights greatly reduced 





For a typical low-cost house, 
the costs of plumbing in Lead can 


be reduced by 
30% 


as a result of the new 


British Standards for Lead pipes to 


B.S.602 and B.S.1085 


Tables incorporating the new standards have been prepared and are available in 
a revised edition of “CONCISE INFORMATION ON LEAD PIPE” free on request. 


LEAD | ) LASTS 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


18, ADAM STREET - LONDON <« WC2 
Te!egrams: Leadevep, Rand, London * Telephone: Whitehall 4175 
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Putting the old with the new 


Old style heating surface, with its network of pipes requiring valuable wall and 
floor space, gives the same effect to modern buildings as old style wheels on a 1957 
car. They are out of place and certainly don’t measure up to the efficiency of the 
latest developments. 

Progressive architects believe in modern equipment for modern buildings, and 
enthusiastically accept the scope offered by Frenger, THE heated and acoustic 
ceiling. 

Frenger radiates heat to fulfil the most exacting conditions for comfort in working 
spaces. It has a clean appearance and a healthy effect. Takes no floor or wall 
space. Gives an uninterrupted ceiling plane. Provides a perfect void for conduits, 
pipes, valves, duct work, etc., with flexibility for the introduction of lighting fittings 
in positions required, both recessed and pendant type. Each panel, being easily 
removed, is its own access to the ceiling void. 


Write now to the Frenger Technical Sales Department for full particulars. 


> FRENGER heated and 
wm acoustic Ceilings 





The Technical Service Laboratories at 
Egham, Surrey, of Shell Chemical 


Company Ltd. 

(On right) interior of Surface Coatings 
Laboratory. 

Architect: Philip Cranswick, A.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.1., Of Walker, Harwood & 
Cranswick. 





See the Frenger Ceiling display at the Building Centre sae ar 
FRENGER CEILINGS LTD.. 7-12 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I. Phone: EUSTON 
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Because we are craftsmen as 
well as Timber Importers, we specialise 
in Joinery and Cabinet work to architects’ or 
builders’ drawings. Our resources include 
kilning facilities for the accurate control of 
moisture content and a production lay- 
out enabling economic costs to be maintained. 
We invite enquiries and will gladly quote 


on drawings or specifications. 









\ el 
¢ OS Of Pa 
jp =? 
¥ ee 
° 


SOFTWOOD - HARDWOOD - PLYWOOD - WALLBOARDS - FORMICA 
SAWMILLING - KILNDRYING - PROTIMISING 
TIMBER STRUCTURES - JOINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Head Office : Kingston Wharf, Shoreham-by-Sea London Office : 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone : Southwick 2285. Telephone: Mincing Lane 9161. 





cvs-18B 
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The second Manchester studio for 
Granada T.V. Network Limited 
(Architect: Ralph Tubbs, O.B.E., 
F.R.1.B.A.) 























oncrete p.d.q. 


The drawing indicates the simple finished appearance of the building, but also reveals the more 
complex reinforced concrete portal framework, with supported working gallery. 

Here is an example of the speed with which we can construct a concrete framework of these 
dimensions. The detailed design was commenced on July 15th. The frames, 60-foot span, 
were precast on the site each in three sections —the heavier upper member weighing eight tons 
—and erected by mobile crane. The purlins were precast in our Manchester factory. By 
August 27th, six weeks later, the entire concrete structure was complete. 


For a fuller, illustrated description ask for our free pamphlet Truscon Review No. 21 


q.e.d. Truscon 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Limited, 35-41 Lower Marsh, London SE.1. WATerloo 6922 
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I is fitted with L.E.F. Raising ¢ Lowering Gear 


ee EET 





ONDON Electric Firm Ltd., specialists in the design and manufacture of Raising 
and Lowering Gear and Winch Gear, supplied equipment for a number of 
installations in the New Terminal building at London Airport. 
L.E.F. Raising and Lowering Gear is installed with the special light fittings designed 
by the Architect, Frederick Gibberd in the Passengers Concourse. Special 
Lifting Gear is also provided for use with the giant loudspeaker. Windows in 
the Control Tower are operated by a number of small L.E.F. Hand Winches. 
These installations in this important new building are further proof of the 
confidence which architects place in L.E.F. equipment. 
If you need advice on Special Raising and Lowering Gear or Winch Gear, 


or would like details of standard equipment, make your enquiries direct to: 


LONDON ELECTRIC FIRM LTD., Brighton Road, South Croydon. Telephone: Uplands 4871 


TIB 9 
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A Steelbrac suspended ceiling is practical, 
~ economical and speedy. The special 
light-weight framing is exclusive to the 
system, and the metal lathing which 

has 500 meshes per square foot ensures 

a tenacious key for the plaster. Special 
effects such as barrel or vaulted ceilings 
can be demanded without the embarrass- 
ment of prohibitive cost. Thévoid 
between the ceiling and the floor above 
acts as a natural barrier to noise, and 

is the obvious place to accommodate 
services, since absolute latitude is obtained. 
We have an interesting technical booklet 
and will be pleased to send you a copy 

if you will kindly send us your name 

and address. 


...AT THE BACK OF A GOOD SUSPENDED PLASTER s™ 
CEILING THERE’S aLygye Sferiprac FRAMING 





3/8 BRIGSTOCK PARADE, THORNTON HEATH, SURREY 
Telephone: Thornton Heath 5601 

















HIGGS »» HILL 


LIMITED 


ONT NON 
LEEDS COVENTRY ~ 


JAMAICA, B.W.L. | 
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up 
your 
profits 


3 


‘Waste’ materials, such as clinker and slag, can add a comfortable total to 

the profits. Sutcliffe Speakman’s EMPEROR Press turns these materials into good- 
quality bricks — consistent, well formed and readily marketable. The Press, 
exerting a pressure of 200 tons, produces up to 3,000 bricks per hour. Its 

other uses include coal Briquetting, pressing of fine pulverents into 

special shapes and forms, briquetting metal borings and turnings (iron, 

steel, brass, copper, aluminium, etc.). 


On-the-spot Brickmaking from Waste Materials 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM SUTFEL IFFE SPEAK M AW AND COMPANY LIMITED 


LEIGH, LANCASHIRE, LONDON OFFICE: 2 CAXTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. PHONE: ABBEY 3085 
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Discerning builders use 


SADDS 





STANDARD FLUSH DOORS 


of quality...and 1n five designs 


Feature/Use 


























Design 

| | 
‘MALDON ’ | Solid | 
| 

‘CHELMER’ Semi-Solid 
x wre 
| 
‘BEELEIGH ’ Skeleton | 

= — 
| 
‘F.D. 15’ Skeleton | 
| 
aes On sal populate 
‘F.D. 20° | | 
(B.S. Fundamentals) | Skeleton | 
‘6 F.D. 20x ° 





Write for details to : 


JOHN SADD & SONS LTD., Fullbridge Works, Maldon, Essex 


HIGH GRADE FLUSH DOORS ALSO TO ARCHITECTS’ DETAILS 
Telephone: Maldon 131. London Office: Bank Chambers, 329 High Holborn, Tel: CH Ancery 7214. 





Stability, Fire Retardant 
Hi-Fi 





50% solid 
Public buildings 





Architectural Spec. 
Domestic 





Internal— 


Hardboard facings for paint 





F.D. 20 Internal : for painting 


F.D. 20x External Grade Plywood Facings 
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For public rooms... 


“ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors 

are now available with fittings for 
interior use. For full details, 

and of “ARMOURCAST ” Glass Doors 
write to the manufacturers, 

Pilkington Brothers Limited, St. Helens, 
Lancs, or Selwyn House, Cleveland 
Row, St. James’s, London S.W.1. 


PILKINGTON’S 

















...and 


“ARMOURPLATE” Interior Glass Doors 
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private offices 








*“ARMOURPLATE” and 
“ARMOURCAST” are registered 
trade marks of Pilkington 

Brothers Limited. Supplies are 
available through the usual 

trade channels. 








—— 
PILKINGTON’S — 


“ARMOURCAST”’ Interior Glass Doors 
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Acoustical Problems and their solution vo. a of a series by John Dale 


Danish Panelling 


Here is a highly specialised and somewhat exotic ‘type of acoustic 


r 
treatment which can be used in any situation where really 
first-class appearance is required. [tis a treatment which will 
satisfy the asthetic values of any architect, since 
the profile has many variables, providing that 
the selected section is agreed with our 
engineers in order to rétain the 

acoustical efficiency. Panels can he 

made in sizes to suit a particular 

room, and the variety of timber avail- 

able includes Honduras mahogany. 

beech, oak. Australian and 


french walnut. ete. which ean 





be polished to requirements. 


eR, a P 





OTHER MATERIALS. There are many 
other treatments which can be used in 
dealing with acoustics and our booklet 
entitled “Buildings should be seen 

and not heard” is available on request. 
It deals with many aspects of noise and 
sound control, and illustrates some 

of the ways in which John Dale 
Engineers have dealt with them. 








with an answer to YOUR Acoustic Problem 


JOHN DALE LIMITED (ACOUSTICS DIVISION) NEW SOUTHGATE LONDON N.11 . ENTerprise 1272 


DHB/2933 
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~SADIA HOT WATER for smokeless zones 
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With the creation of smokeless zones there will 
be an increased use of electricity. Hot water by 


Sadia Water Heaters are 


electricity will come more and more into use, and the most likely to meet 
architects will find, as they have done hitherto, that Sadia your requirements. 
Water Heaters meet their requirements most happily. They are We shall be very happy to 


answer all enquiries regarding 
any contracts you may have 
under consideration. 


very simple and economical to install, plumbing is cut down toa 
minimum, no flues are needed, pipe work is minimised, and maintenance 
is virtually nil. In large industrial and commercial buildings a series of 
individual Sadia Water Heaters, installed at key points, provide 

a complete hot water service, independent of space heating. What 

is more, this Sadia way has often proved more economical to 

install and to run than a central boiler system. 

Sadia Water Heaters are well known for their unfailing reliability 

and long service. Individual units installed a quarter of a 

century ago are still giving efficient and unbroken service. 


SADIA 


g 
HOT WATER BY ELECTRICITY 





AIDAS ELECTRIC LTD « SADIA WORKS 
ROWDELL ROAD * NORTHOLT + MIDDX 
WAXLOW 2355 





SPECIALISTS IN HOT WATER BY ELECTRICITY SINCE 1923 
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MMR IRENE 
SHUTTERS - ROLLING DOORS 
The doors commanding the world’s largest sale 


build a rolling door 
over 6 men high 


ts 
sats 


PPB 


in Sak AI: IRE ARO SE 


4 
a 
Fe 
; 

: 
Eee 


ee ae Le 


Over six men high—-384 feet by 21 feet wide, this Brady Roller Door een. 
operates electrically, at the touch of a button! Rolled up, Sn 
it is out of the way; down, it is safe against intruders and the weather, ———— 
and how easily closed! This fine example of Brady engineering was built _ 
for the Neptune Works of Swan Hunter and 


SS. aA 
a. | Ze 
we shutter the world 
Wigham Richardson Ltd, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


London: Thames Works, Strawberry Vale, 
Send for fully informative literature No. 3. Twickenham, Middx. Birmingham : Rectory Park 


Road, Sheldon 26. Canada : David C. Orrock & 

G. BRADY & CO. LTD - MANCHESTER 4 Co. (G. Brady & Co. Canada Ltd.) 4925 De Sore! 
Street, Montreal, Que. and also at Suite 2/23 

Telephone COLlyhurst 2797/8 Applewood Village, 1077, Queen Elizabeth Way, 

Port Credit, Ontario. Norway : An Thorbjérnsen. 


manufacturers of Brady hand and power operated lifts Kongensgaie, 14, Oslo. Hong Kong : Blair & Co. 


— $$$ $$ — $$$ ——— 





ale, 
ark 

& 
orel 
2/23 
Vay, 


Co. 
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make the simple 





suspended ceiling system used in this 


Spinning card room 











Insulating Gypstele Ceiling 

' erected in the Spinning Card Room 
at John Barnes & Sons Ltd., 

. Tennyson Road Mill, Preston. 


\, Architect: 
* Harry Walters, A.R.1.B.A. 





=» GYPSTELE 






The many advantages of the 
GYPSTELE System incorporating 
Gyproc Plasterboard Panels can be 
summarised in six main features. 


1. Improved thermal insulation 
with fuel saving. syste m 
2. Fire Protection: Class 1 flame spread. 
3. Simplicity of erection. 
4. Increased light reflection. 
5. Lightweight “dry” construction. 
6. Completely adaptable to individual 
requirements. The system is worth 


studying in all its aspects,  GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


particularly for use in factories, Head Office: Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 


on offices, schools and hospitals. Glasgow Office: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W.1. Govan 2141/3 
Write for Information Sheets AJ22.El ——_—yyidiand Sales Office: 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nottingham 82101 
and AJ22.E2 for full information. London Office: Bath House, 82 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Grosvenor 4617/9 
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The Udall Lintol method of pulling an opening 
is suitable for all types of alteration or recon- 
struction work where structural walls are to be 
removed, Even complete buildings can be opened 
up at any floor level to provide large show- 
rooms, shops, workrooms or offices, It can be 
used by any Building Contractor who normally 
undertakes work where the traditional needling, 
propping. or shoring would be required. In the 
majority of cases, neither the floor above, nor 
the floor below, need be disturbed. And cost 
_ can be substantially reduced, 





Alterations: 


The principle of the Udall Lintol method is 
that a number of courses of brickwork above the 
opening to be pulled—or the wall to be cut a- 
way—is replaced with a series of special high 
quality concrete blocks, these blocks being 
placed individually so that at no time is there 


structure unstable, By the use of high tensile 
wires in the form of Gifford-Udall-CCL Pres- 
tressing Cables, this series of blocks is stress- 
ed together to form one complete lintol or beam. 

So when next you have an alteration or re- 
construction work necessitating the pulling of 
openings or providing effective support for 
structures over, why not let us submit a scheme 
and estimate for the full design and supply of 
materials and equipment? Entirely without obli- 
gation, of course. Also available, is a team of 
trained technicians that will gladly instruct the 
men concerned in the methods of placing and 
stressing. All you need do is to send us brief 
details of the type of job with, if possible, 
plans showing the structure to be carried and 
we will do the rest. Our organisation is entirely 
at your service, 


€-UDALL 
PRESTRESSED 

CONCRETE 

ATIF EB 


NO preDaine 
NO PROPPING 
NO SHORING 











sufficient brickwork cut away as to render the © 

















A hole is cut in the brickwe 
above the opening te be pull 
The first block is placed j 
position on a bed of mortar « 
timber wedges. The brickwo 
over is supported on the blod 


by slate and cement pinning 








AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES 











No needling or propping nece 


No long steel joists to be cam 
through the building and hol 
into position, 


Great saving in cost. No pié 
or decorations to be made g00% 
any part of the building other! 
in the part being altered. 





we 


The anchor block and two fur- 
ther blocks are progressively 
ond individually placed. On 
the right sufficient brickwork 
is cut away to take curved 
stressing tube. The joints be- 
tween blocks are made by ram- 
ming in dry cement and sand 
mortar. 


te — 


The whole of the Udall Lintol 
blocks are now placed forming 
a course of concrete blocks 
supporting the brickwork and 
oad over on the existing brick- 
work below. The Gifford-Udall- 
CCL Prestressing Cable is in- 
serted in the duct formed 
through the length of the Lintol 
blocks. 








No disturbance to rooms or struc- 
tures above or below, 


Little disturbance to either side of 
the new opening, 

No specialist knowledge is requir- 
ed to carry out the operation. 


Normal labour can be trained and 
used on the first job. 
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The Gifford-Udall Jack with 
its curved tube is used to 
stress and anchor the wires to 
a load of approximately four 
tons each wire. The use of the 
curved tube can be seen, throw- 
ing the Gifford-Udall Jack 
clear of the wall, with only a- 
bout 18 in. of brickwork cut 


away. 


- Underpinning: all simplifiec 





The Udall Lintol, hastens bee 
stressed, is now ready to tak 
the full load of the brickwor 
above. ' Th 


and structure 


opening is then cut away 

















No cracking of walls above the The CCL-Udall Service enables 


opening. 


The Udall Prestressed 


you to take fullest. advantages of 


Lintol tends to lift the brickwork 
and load over when it is stressed 
and thus take the full load before 
the brickwork below is cut away, 
Large chimney breasts can be re- 
moved if required without dis- 
turbing the main stack above. 


this technique. Designs for special 
problems gladly undertaken, 


When necessary, stressing can be 
done within the span; for example, 
where a shop front is between two 
other buildings. 
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clients with limited budgets 


need your creative services most... 


With Sherbourne Buildings, the preliminary @BASE YOUR DESIGNS ON 
structural engineering and roof system SHERBOURNE TUBULAR STEEL 
is already completed utilising specially jigged, BUILDINGS AND CREATE 
pre-assembled and mass-produced components. 

Fabrication costs are, as a result, reduced to a DISTINCTIVE STRUCTURES AT A 
minimum. MODEST COST 


| » On these components you can create striking, 
*. architecturally distinctive buildings, for 
clients who are limited financially by 
tight budgets, by utilising various readily 
obtainable building materials—particularly 
on exteriors. Pre-engineering does 
not limit your scope. You have a choice 
of six standard spans from 60ft. to 15ft. 
wide with lengths in multiples of 15ft. and 
12ft. 6in., also 105ft., 90ft. and 75ft. wide 
with lengths in 40ft. multiples. There is 
a wide range of standard heights to suit 


every need. 











Spans may be added or extended whenever 
required. Span widths may be varied to 
suit site conditions. A very wide choice 

in roof lighting, glazing and wall cladding 
is possible. As the weight of the 

structure is carried on the rigid steel frame, 
brick panelling, if used, need only be of 
4}in. single brick thickness. Costs, erected, 
including steelwork, wall and roof 
cladding, glazing, etc., can be as low as 

9/6 to 10/- per sq. ft. Deferred terms 

can bé arranged. Write for brochure 
giving full details. 






Over 100 prominent architects, surveyors 


herbou rne ngineering and consulting engineers have specified 
TUBULAR STEEL BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY Sherbourne Buildings supplied by us. 
SHERBOURNE ROAD, ACOCKS GREEN, BIRMINGHAM 27. ee ee 


relevant British Standards and Codes 
Tel: Acocks Green 0683 (12 lines) of Predice. 


Lendon Office: 33 Manor Farm Road, Alperton, Wembley Tel: Wembley 8671 (5 ilines) 
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for double-glazed 


wooden windows 







Specify... 


VELUX 


Purpose made to your requirements. 















@ Totally enclosed patent friction hinge 
operable through 180°. 

@ Horizontally or vertically pivoted. 

@ High thermal and sound insulation. 

@ Efficient 4 or 5 point locking. 

@ Draught-free ventilation — 


draught-proof when closed. 


@ All glass surfaces easily accessible 
for cleaning from the inside. 


@ Space for venetian blinds between panes. 


Your enquiries are Invited by 


THE VELUX COMPANY LIMITED « 167 VICTORIA ST. ¢ LONDON « S.W.I 
Tel.: ViCtoria 3570, 
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/ ARANEA DIADEMA, or“ Cross Spider”. 


is the commonest ARTHROPOD in these 


islands and in parts of Europe. 


... which long ago contained for one-sad, defeated monarch a moral of some 
consequence. Bruce was fascinated by the creature’s patience ; we would rather 
applaud little A.D.’s production of an amazingly tough and pliable fibre. 
What Aranea Diadema creates by instinct “homo sapiens” has produced, with 
nature’s aid and lots of research—the tough, non-stretch, SISAL FIBRE. And 
we hereby mention SISALKRAFT as an outstanding example of toughness. It 
is also clean, pliable and water-resisting—the ideal material for sarking, wall and 
floor lining, etc. 

Then there’s SISALATION Reflective Insulation, with all the virtues of 
SISALKRAFT, plus bright aluminiurn foil on one or both sides, for highly 
effective THERMAL Insulation. 





FT Please Ask for Information and Samples 


vease mace 





Lhe Supreme BUILDING PAPER 


7? ‘ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS , A product of BRITISH SISALKRAFT 
a JH SANKLY & SOND? 
Established over a century Phone .g RiPpleway 3855 Grams: Brickwork, Barking 
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ESSEX WORKS, RIPPLE ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
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Redland 





SEND FOR COLOUR CHART AND FULL SPECIFICATION TO 





now... 
low pitch—low cost 


stonewold 


This is the Redland Stonewold — unique! It’s 

the tile that architects and builders want: this tile 
solves the problem of constructing a modern, 

low-pitch roof inexpensively 

223° Pitch Orthodox roof tiles cannot usually be 

laid at pitches below 30°: the Redland STONEWOLD 
has been designed for use down to 223° 


Economy Smaller initial outlay than other forms 
of low-pitch covering—plus a permanent roof, 
with virtually no maintenance 


Guaranteed Durability The Stonewold is 

made to the same ‘high standards of consolidation as 
all other Redland tiles. Impermeable — as light 

in weight as orthodox single lap tiles — and guaranteed 
by Redland for 50 years 


Three slate-type colours to choose from 


Redland tiles 


good — for 50 years and more 


Redland Tiles Ltd - Castle Gate - Castlefield Road - Reiga- - Surrey 
Telephone : Reigate 4781 (10 lines) 


A DIVISION OF THE REDLAND HOLDINGS GROUP 


Stuarts 17 
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Have you got your copy | 


The Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation has sent 
supplies of this booklet to many Local Authorities 
for distribution to the officers concerned with 
Clean Air. If you have not received your copy and 
are professionally interested we shall be pleased 


to send you one upon request. 





CONTENTS INCLUDE: 





* A Clean Air Policy. 
* Present opportunities without great cost. 
*% The Authorised Fuels. 

* Modifications and Replacements 


(with 10 pages of illustrated 
examples giving estimated COSTS) 





Larger quantities by arrangement with the Manager 
$.30 


SOLID SMOKELESS FUELS FEDERATION ~- 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 
Tel.: MAYfair 3327 
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ALLEN FAIRHEAD, FOUNDER, 1857-1902 


Allen Fairhead - - - ~- (Second Generation) 
Hubert and Harry Fairhead- (Third Generation) 
Alan Fairhead - - - ~- (Fourth Generation) 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BUILDING 


This year we celebrate our centenary. Encouraged by the varied and valuable 
experience we have gained and the friendships we have made, we look forward confidently 
to the future, convinced of our ability to maintain our reputation for good craftsmanship 
in the years ahead. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the architects, surveyors, craftsmen, material 
suppliers and all others with whom we have been privileged to work, for their assistance 
and co-operation and we look forward with pleasure to their continued support. 


ALLEN FAIRHEAD « SONS LTD 
“yew (Chairman), E NFILELD 


T. S. Rutter, A. T. Fairhead, G. E. Andreas. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 Tel.: ENFIELD 8232 
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the “One Step” 


OZAPRINIER 
Combined 


| printing and 






developing 


with 





automatic 


separation 








Send for the fully illustrated 
“One-Step ” brochure which 





will give you complete details 






and specifications of this 
remarkable new Ozalid machine 
which incorporates all the 


automatic features of 





For the first time in this 
separation, synchronised 


country, a small, moderately development and stacking 
for the smallest possible 


priced machine brings you top production by outlay 


one-step copying. Using the famous Ozalid 


Dry Development copying process exceptional 











quality prints can now be produced at high 
speed, more economically than ever before. 


The “ One-step ” is a masterpiece of engineer- 





ing, giving big machine performance in a small 





compact unit measuring only 49in. high. 





OZALID COMPANY LIMITED, 62, London Wall, London, E.C.2— - . - Telephone: National 0551 (15 lines) 
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SUPER Permanent display at the Building Centre. 


HORNITEX 





Incorporated in products selected by the Council of Industrial Design. 




















The designers’ conference room at the City Display Organisation A Black and white ‘marble’ wall panels and column 
* e 
Surfacing with beauty, scope and economy 
The exceptionally high quality of Super Hornitex, the new melamine 
surfaced hardboard, is coupled with important practical advantages to 
architects in the design and application of both vertical and horizontal 
working surfaces. Large and carefully graded sheet sizes cut down 
30 gleaming patterns wastage and an entirely new conception in jointing strip makes Super 
and colours include Hornitex extremely simple and speedy to fix. Quality is in no way 
superb wood imitations, sacrificed to economy — yet retail prices are the lowest in the country. 
contemporary designs Send now for fully detailed literature, samples and patterns. 
and a new range of 
Irish Linen patterns. Super Hornitex is odourless and Q : | a ent 
unaffected by steam: oil, grease, p Advisory Service is 
boiling water, acid and mild alkali. SUPER at your disposal 
Wm. BRANDTS cwaipiy) LTD., 36 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. MANsion House 6599 : 
ines) 
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BOD TH 


ROLLING SHUTTERS 
at the 
NEW TERMINAL BUILDING 
SOUTHAMPTON 








JOHN BOOTH & SONS (Fireproof Door and Shutter Department) 
HULTON STEELWORKS, BOLTON Telephone: BOLTON 1195 
LONDON: 26 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 Telephone: Abbey 7162 
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We are proud to announce to all 
our friends the opening of 
extensive new factories at 
Adderley Green, Stoke-on-Trent. 
We are now in a position to give 
unrivalled service on all classes 
of glazed and unglazed ceramic 
tiles. 


Manufacture by the most 
advanced methods ensures :— 


@ A tile virtually uncrazeable 
under normal conditions. 


@ Accuracy of size and shape. 
@ Consistency of colour shade. 


@ Prompt despatch. 








The profession is invited to make full use of our drawing office on any tiling project. We are always delighted 
to see Architects and their clients at our factories or London Showrooms. 


Complete range of catalogues on request. 


RICHARDS: [TIES LID 


ifactories — Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent London Office & Showrooms 
(S-O-T. 87215) Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 


(Whitehall 2488 & 8063) 
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FLOORING 


skirting nailed to grounds 


"allow adequate gap to enable ~~ 
free movement of Bartrev flooring 


allow adequate expansion gap 


gap filled with well compressed 


cork strip if — 


floor joist 
at 16" centres 


Bortrev hos | | nogging 
been tonqued| | pieces at all 
and grooved | | square edged 
no nagging transverse 
pieces are joints 
required 


“PTs 3°) f surface **: | 
‘ | | concrete ) 


ehaoa 


TYPICAL SECTION OF SUSPENDED FLOORING 


Bartrev, the chipboard supplied in any length 
—4’ wide, provides a suitable base for any 
form of floor covering, or, when treated with 
one of the recommended sealers, a warm and 
hard-wearing finished floor surface of most 
pleasing appearance. 

It is very economical, as large areas of floor- 
ing can be laid in one operation. Bartrev 
boards can be used in wall-to-wall lengths up 
to a maximum of 12’. 


?” Bartrev is the most suitable for suspended 


flooring. }” Bartrev can be used where the 
flooring is supported continuously, as on 
concrete or timber sub-floors. 


In order to accommodate the normal super- 
imposed loading on suspended floors, the 
Bartrev should be supported at a maximum 
of 16” centres, and supported at all edges as 
shown in the above sketch. 


Full information is contained in the Bartrev 
Technical Information Sheets. For copies of 
these or for details of prices, write to: 
Vere Engineering Co. Ltd., 3 Vere Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 9501. 


BARTREV 
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: 
KENNINGS LTD. NEW SERVICE STATION HARLOW. € 
Architects : Maxwell Gregory, A.R.A.i.A. in association with Ramsey, Murray, 
White & Ward, F/F.R.1.B.A. Consulting Architect?D. A.‘ Birchett, A.R.I.B.A. 


HILLS pry BUILDING |SYSTEM 


offers co-operation with the architect 
and flexibility of application 


(WEST BROMWICH) 
HILLS cimrrep 
ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
Telephone: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines) 


LONDON: CHAPONE PLACE, DEAN STREET, W.1 
Telephone: GERrard 0526/9 





Branches at Birmingham: MIDland 5175), Manchester (Blackfriars 3382/3), Bristol (24765), Newcastle-on-Tyne (25060), Glasgow (City 5564), Belfast (Dundonald 3526) 
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Without a shadow...of doubt 





install BENJAMIN 
Flurolier Lighting Fittings 


To meet Industrial demands for the highest level of illumination in FOR CONSTANT, HARDWEARING 
factories, The Benjamin Electric Ltd., offer a range of Flurolier PROTECTION FLUROLIER REFLECTORS 
Fittings—in single or continuous runs—for fluorescent lighting. 

Unobtrusive in appearance, Flurolier Fittings provide a 

cut-off in accordance with factory regulations; are adaptable to 

every method of installation; have an exclusive lampholder design 

and are easily detached for cleaning or maintenance. All in all, 

Flurolier Fittings are industries’ choice without a shadow of doubt. FOR LESS ARDUOUS CONDITIONS 
Please send for full details of the complete Flurolier range. ASK ABOUT ‘PEROPAL’ FINISH. 


ARE FINISHED IN ‘CRYSTEEL’ 
VITREOUS ENAMEL WHICH GIVES A 
PERMANENTLY WHITE, HIGHLY 
REFLECTIVE SURFACE. 








Better lighting by 83 EN/JAMI \" 


THE BENJAMIN ELECTRIC LTD - TOTTENHAM - LONDON N.17 


PHONE: TOTTENHAM 5252 (5 LINES) - GRAMS: BENJALECT SOUTHTOT LONDON 


BIRMINGHAM:3 CORPORATION STREET: BIRMINGHAM 2 - TELEPHONE: MIDLAND 5197 
LEEDS: 49 BASINGHALL STREET - LEEDS I + TELEPHONE: LEEDS 22579 


Smee's 117 
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*“GCHISARC” & SHELL. *D.” Rove #3 


Telegrams: 
“CHISARC,” LIVERPOOL 


(e. A. NEWTON) 


CONSULTING REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


53 Stailriny Ftaavt 
Liverpool 7 








November 14th, 1957. 


Dear Sir, 


Shell roofs in Barrel Vault Form, North Lights or 
Cantilevers in Shell may be adopted in numerous economical 
alternatives, in the "sketch project" stage. At this stage—without 
placing the architect or his client under any obligation whatsoever 
—we provide our initial service, very early, when it is most 
required. 





In many instances, our service begins when we receive site 
dimensions of length, breadth and height, or preferably the 
architect's own thumbnail dimensional sketch. Once we are advised of 
any special requirement, our experience is brought to bear on 
problems of economic spans, prestressing, daylighting area, degree of 
insulation required and other matters to be agreed, and we prepare 
preliminary concrete arrangement drawings, and estimations of 
cost, etc. 


Many eminent architects are numbered among those who have 
expressed their appreciation of our unique services, and since the 
first Shell project was completed in 1934 we have collaborated in 
a wide variety of schemes, including:— 


Factories in Barrel Vaults and North Lights, 
Works Canteens and Assembly Halls, 

Market Halls and Live Stock Markets, 
Omnibus Garages and Ambulance Stations, 
Power Stations and Boiler Houses, 
Breweries and Bottling Halls, 

Schools and Technical Colleges, 

Research Laboratories and Test Stations, 
Covered Swimming Pools and Dance Halls, 
Cantilever Sports Stands and Pavilions, 
Railway Platforms, Butterfly Cantilevers. 


Information sheets Nos. 815, 817 and 820, as published 
originally in the Architect's Journal, and which serve as a standard 
guide for architects contemplating Shell structures, will be sent on 


request. 











Yours faithfully, 


"CHISARC" & SHELL "D" 


Mh. (hyce 
Secretary 
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R. E. EAGAN LIMITED 
167 Victoria Street 
Westminster S.W.1 

Telephone: ViCtoria 0336 
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G * 1 Central Heating water heated 


by correct design of fire box. in complete u nit me 
® 2 2 Indirect Cylinder in DIRECT 
contact with boiler. 
= 3 Accurate c 1 of I . 
\ ; prceet-seaee Sf pe and over 


4 = domestic supply. 
= 4 3 ©» 4 Pipes to Domestic taps. 7 0 0 0 0 
. 5 Expansion connection. 
6 Pipes to Central Heating at g 


the required temperature. 


7 Central Heating return pipes. 











— e 

7 9 8 Cold water supply for clean are now in use 

) domestic hot water. 

. 9 Correctly designed fire box 
. Me for maximum efficiency. 
: a ae Se ae PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS 
; ; 4 

iT) 11 Smoke Outlet. 














HEAT LIMITED 
17 SLOANE STREET, 
4 hd LONDON S.W.! 
E 4 é oT, ’ oJ, “ Telephone: Belgravia 3473/6286 












sROADs 
TRUCAST 


CONTINUQUS DUCT AND ACCESS 
COVERS 





* Technical Service * Precision Assembly 
* Finished Look 


sROADs 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


4, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, W.2. 
Tel: PADDINGTON 706] (20 LINES) 
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BUILDING SUN STREET 

- ESS CONTRACTORS FINSBURY SQ. 
€.€. 2, 
mbly 
». Telephone: 
BISHOPSGATE 3763 . 
2 (6 lines) 
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THIS WINTER avoid 


setbacks to drain laying plans 


by specifying KE W pipes 





















Key Pitch Fibre drainage pipes 
can be laid in all weathers. There 
are no hold-ups for frost, snow 
or rain because the simple system 
of jointing requires no cement 
or other sealing compounds. 
Precision-machined taper joints 
are tapped into place giving a 
perfect fit, so that the drain can be 
tested immediately on completion 
and the trench back-filled right 
away. 

Plan now for this winter with Key 
Pitch Fibre pipes. They ensure 
that your building schedules do 
not fajl behind while drain laying 
waits for the ‘right’ weather. 


Get to know more about 


KEY Pitch Fibre Pipes 


TGA KDIA 
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I smooth bore and clean joints 
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Key Pitch Fibre pipes have precision- 
machined taper joints which require no 
mortar or compounds. Combined with 
their smooth bore, this means a high flow 
factor, with no problems of root growth. 
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COLLAR 
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TAPERED JOINT 





No cracking through settlement 
The resilience of pitch fibre pipes ensures 
that no cracking occurs under normal con- 
ditions of earth settlement. This also means 
that bedding concrete is unnecessary. 








Resistant to corrosion 

Key pipes are vacuum-impregnated with 
pitch and are non-porous and resistant to 
normal effluent corrosives throughout their 
thickness. 


Maximum loan period 

The 30-year loan period applies to all Key 
Drain pipes. Pitch fibre pipes have been 
used with notable success in the United 
States for over 50 years. 





A piece of heavy timber is placed against the 
coupling and a length knocked home. 









Short lengths of pipe can be cut with a coarse 
toothed handsaw. 


A specia! hand lathe is used for cutting joints on 
short lengths. 


SPEEDING THE JOB— 
CUTTING THE COST 


500 feet an hour is a modest rate for laying 
Key pipes. The simple system of jointing 
also ensures that the pipe can be laid in ali 
weathers. Because there is no cement to 
dry out, the completed drain can be tested 
immediately and the trench _ back-filled 
without delay. When contracts must be 
carried out to a tight schedule these ad- 
vantages are well worth bearing in mind. 
On a cost plus labour basis, pitch fibre 
pipes are cheaper per installed foot run 
than other drainage systems. 





Also KEY Underfloor Ducting and Gable Conduit 





A PRODUCT OF KEY ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent. Telephone: Maidstone 7461 & 7233 














British Standard 

Key pipes exceed the requirements 
of BS 2760/56 for Pitch-impreg- 
nated Fibre Drain and Sewer 
Pipes. This standard was ap- 
proved by the Bituminous Pro- 
ducts Industry Standards Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives 
oi Government departments and 
protessional bodies, including the 
following: 

Royal Institute of British Architects 
Ministry of Housing & Local Government 
Ministry of Works 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Royal Institute of Char'ered Surveyors 
D.S.1.R.—Bu'lding Research Station 
Institution of Public Hea‘th Engineers 


London County Council 


Ministry of Health 

Model Bye Laws 

Pitch fibre pipes are deemed to 
comply with M.O.H. Bye Law 
requirements. 


Building Research 

Station Report 

Key Pipes were tested by this body 
and given a favourable report. 


Other approving bodies 
Federation Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors. 

National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers. 


Royal Society for the Promotion of 
Health. 


Many local authorities have 
installed KEY pipes 


Test Resuits 
Key pires have been subjected to 
detailed physical tests. 


PITCH FIBRE PIPES 


The world's finest and most modern drainage system 


Reed 
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Riley Oil Burning Equipment 





—is designed for consistent 
high-combustion efficiencies 


Riley pressure jet oil burners exploit 
higher air and oil pressures than generally 
obtain in present day practice. They are 
factory set to give high CO:, thus dispens- 
ing with the need for site adjustment. 






Type HL Burner 
HIGH/LOW/OFF OPERATION 


For capacities above 10 gallons per hour 
using 220 secs and 950 secs oil. Gives 
clean combustion and 13% CO, at 
variable firing loads. Incorporates one 
small and one large air register, each with 
its own atc-niser. On low load only the 
small burner is alight, at high load 

both are working at optimum efficiency. 


There are Riley Oil Burners with throughputs 
ranging up to 700 Ibs. per hour. 

















Large burner has tip shut off, i ’ 
arranged for hot oil circulation to start # 
and self cooling on shut down. 4) 


Type F Burner 
ON/OFF OPERATION 


Available in capacities from 20 lbs. to 
90 Ibs. per hour, using 220 secs oil. 
Air/Oil ratios and pressures are factory 
set to give suspended intense flame 
with 13% CO, and do not require 
further adjustment on site. 


TYPE ‘HL’ 
BURNER 







Type G Burner 
ON/OFF OPERATION 


Generally similar to type F burner, 
but designed for use with 40 secs oil. 


Type M Burner 
FOR HORIZONTAL SHELL BOILERS 


Spill return type atomiser with output 
range of 3 to 1. Specially developed air 
register to give clean narrow flame 
without impingement. Hot oil circulation 
to start and self cooling on shut down. 
Suitable for light and heavy fuel oils. 


For booklets giving full details of these burners, also 
Riley Oil Fired Combustion Chambers and Air Heaters write to:— 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


A Member of the International Combustion Group of Companies. 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON +: WCI + TELEPHONE: TERMINUS 2622 


TGA.RO*A 
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Roman House, London Wall, E.C.2 Architect: R. N. Wakelin, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
Contractors: Messrs. Ford & Walton Ltd. 


A top quality thermo-plastic handrail at a competitive price. It is pleasant to the touch, hard-wearing, 
non-inflammable, and resistant to stains and discoloration. Accidental scores and scratches can be over- 
come by the application of a special solution. D A VIC O rail has a distinctive design which has been 
developed for appearance and strength. At the time of fixing, the rail is pliable, and complex designs 
involving angle joints, narrow bends and finials, can be undertaken. 


We can submit quotations for architectural steelwork complete with DA VIC O rail, for supplying and 
fitting the rail, or for supplying only. 


Illustrated Brochure available on request. 


Sizes Colours 
CORE-RAIL BLACK 
(thickness }” or 4”) Overall Width RED 

1” to 1}” 13” GREEN 
‘ine a BLUE 
M me GREY 

17” to 2” a BROWN 
GOLD 


We have an exhibit at the London Building Centre 
Showrooms at 1, The Pavement, Clapham, S.W.4 





Davico Handrai/ 
THERMO PLASTIC HANDRAIL 


LONDON AREA DISTRIBUTORS:—H. & C. DAVIS & CO. LTD. (Established 1840) 
|, THE PAVEMENT, LONDON S.W.4. Tele. MACAULAY 4501 (P.B.Ex.) 





MAIN DISTRIBUTORS:GROUP SALES LTD., LONDON ROAD, MORDEN, SURREY 
Tel. MITCHAM 4249 
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TIBOR 


‘Flamingo’ Fotexurprint, hand screen-printed fab- 
ric recently selected as one of the twelve designs 
of the year from some 3,500 products shown at the 
Design Centre. A curtain fabric of top quality 
mercerized cotton available in 5 colourways, 48 
wide, obtainable from leading stores. Designed by 
Tibor Reich, F.S.1.A.. produced by Tibor Ltd. 
NiderlalelgenelaEy WZelh) 


VESPER 


Strongly constructed Dining Chair. Made in sapele 
mahogany or Australian walnut and upholstered in 
Tibor's ‘Sherwood’ Fotexur fabric. This chair is from 
the Lonsdale Suite, designed by N. K. Hislop. Awide 
range of domestic and contract furniture is available 
from the producers, Gimson & Slater Ltd., Walton 
Street, Long Eaton. 


stockwell 

“Pompei’’. A new Fotexur design created by Tibor 
Reich, F.S.1.A., for the Equerry (Regd) range of 
Wilton filling. All-woollen pile. Mitin-processed; 
guaranteed mothproof for life. A product of 
S.J. Stockwell & Co. (Carpets) Ltd.. 16 Grafton 
Street, London, W.1. 
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Murray Primary School, East Kilbride 


Architects:— East Kilbride Development Corporation 
Contractors :— M. McKenzie Ltd. 


Braby metal windows 


Braby manufacture a wide range of metal windows and 
doors in steel, aluminium and bronze, designed to meet 
mostarchitectural requirements or supplied tospecification. 
The illustrations show some recent Braby contracts where 
our hot-dip galvanized steel windows and Wallstruct 
aluminium windows were used. 





W.D. & H.O. Wills Tobacco Factory, Glasgow 


Designed and erected under the direction of The 
Chief Engineer of The Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Gt. Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 

Contractors :— Thaw & Campbell Ltd. 


Renfrew Air Terminal 


Architects :— Rowand Anderson, Kininmonth & Paul 
Contractors:— A. A. Stuart & Co. Ltd. 








FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LIMITED 
ECLIPSE WORKS, PETERSHILL ROAD, GLASGOW, N. TELEPHONE: SPRINGBURN 5151 
| ; Rt \ B Y F OTHER FACTORIES Po London Works, Thames Road, Crayford, Kent. TELEPHONE: Bexleyheath 7777 


NE THE W £ RANGE OF 
avelock Works, Aintree, Liverpool, 10. TELEPHONE: Aintree 1721 


Ashton Gate Works, Bristol, 3. TELEPHONE: Bristol 64041. And Falkirk 


OTHER OFFICES: 352-364 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (Head Office). TELEPHONE: EUSton 3456 
110 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 (Export). TELEPHONE: MANsion House 6034 
Queen’s Buildings, 10 Royal Avenue, Belfast. TELEPHONE: 26509 
Palace Street, Plymouth. TELEPHONE: 62261 
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(MUL. TIPLE) 
MOBILE BUILDINGS 












pe 


DOUBLE CLASSROOM — ERECTED IN 2 DAYS 





economy 


- = bom : : 
OFFICE BLOCK—10,800 SQ. FT. ERECTED IN I4 DAYS 


OFFICES @ SCHOOLS @ CANTEENS @ FACTORY BUILDINGS @ HOSTELS 
LIBRARIES @ HEALTH CENTRES @ HOSPITALS © DORMITORIES, ETC. 


TERRAPIN LIMITED 
6, PORTER STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Telegrams : Terrapin, Wesdo, London Telephone : 
Cables: Terrapin, London , WELbeck 7996-7 
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having 








chosen 
WOOD 


windows 






























































You are free to use—utmost flexibility in planning in the sure knowledge 
that WOOD is the ideal material for modern windows. With its friendly 
charm it combines adaptability with economic cost and maintenance. 
Its use minimises heat losses and sound transmission and reduces 


condensation. 

SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 
Head Office and Works : 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 





London Office: LION HOUSE, 
RED LION STREET, RICHMOND, SUR 
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Private house at Grove Estate, Harpenden. 
Rendered in Sand and Cement. Contractors: 
Stevenson & Spence Ltd., Harpenden, Herts. 















YOU CAN SAFELY CARRY OUT PLASTERING WORK 
DURING PROLONGED FREEZING CONDITIONS — 
WITH FEBSPEED PLUS ! — Here is the proof :— 


The external rendering to the house illustrated here was 
applied in February 1956 when the temperature 
stood at 23° F. BY DAY and 11° F. BY NIGHT! 





Contractors’ reports show that despite the fact that the 
rendering was applied in 9° of frost it is today sound, solid 
crack free and firmly adhering. 


Febspeed made it possible for the work to go on 
at such low temperatures. 


FEBSPEED PLUS 


THE CEMENT ANTI-FREEZE COMPOUND THAT ALSO PLASTICISES WATERPROOFS AND RAPID HARDENS 























(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 





102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8. Phone: WES 0444 
ALBANY ROAD, CHORLTON-cum-HARDY, MANCHESTER 21. Phone : CHO 1063 
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ARCHITECTS: MESSRS. REDGRAVE & CLARK, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.1.B.A 


The design and erection of the R.C. framework, floors, roofs and Art stone cladding on 
the above contract was undertaken by the Myko organisation. We can offer 
competitive schemes and estimates for the design and surply of reinforcer ent 

and the design and erection of all types of R.C. structures and Myko floors, roofs 

and Greenco Hollow beams throughout the British Isles. Our design and 

Technical service is available for consultation at all times. 


Myko self-insulating roofs and floors are available in the following spans. Standard 

Myko to 18ft. clear span. Pre-stressed Myko to 34ft. clear span. Greenco 

Hollow beams to 18ft. clear span. Manufactured at Leeds, Cullingworth (Bradford), 
Newcastle, Romford (Essex), Portland (Dorset), Wisbech (Cambs.). 


George Greenwood & Sons Ltd 


King’s Cross Street, Halifax and 4 Ashley Place, Victoria, $.W.|. 
Tate Gallery 2451 


Halifax 3201 





R. C. FRAMEWORK 








Manufacturers of: Flags, Kerbs, Ready Mixed Concrete and Reconstructed Stone, Bricks, etc. 
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FALKS Start a new era— 


When Falks devised the “Striplock” method to 
overcome the difficulty of applying electrical fittings 
to modern partitions they created a new technique. 
This is now rapidly becoming standard practice 
and the many large orders received for municipal 
work prove conclusively that this new system has 
been accepted as both efficient and economical. 





















In conjunction with the “ Snapfast” switch, fixing 
time is reduced to a minimum and the finished 
appearance is nothing less than handsome. 


Accepted by the Council of Industrial 
Design for “‘ Design Review” 






a es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ae a se 


Write for illustrated catalogue to: 


FALK STADELMANN & CO. LTD. 
91, Farringdon Road, London, E.C.I. 
Showrocms at: 20/22, Mount Street, 


London, W.!. MAY 5671 





Branches at: Glasgow: Centra! 9494(4lines). Edinburgh: Tel. No. 30181/2. Manchester: Deansgate 335!. Liverpool: Central 7683/4/5. Birmingham: Central 8031, 2 3 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Tel. No.69573. Dublin: Tel. No.77694/5. Cardiff: Tel. No.30351. Swansea: Tel. No. 55442. Newcastle-on-Tyne: City 22483/4/5. Leeds: Tel. No. 29741 2- 
Bradford: Tel. No. 21905. Nottingham: Tel. No. 44273. Brighton: Tel. No. 28616 & 20732. Southampton: Tel. No. 21336. Bristol: Tel. No. 27117/8. Belfast: Tel No. 31269. 
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Is this the curiosity of a budding architect 
thirsting for the basic facts of these modern 
Area Lanterns by Hume Atkins? 


Come down young fellow, not too fast, and we'll put you wise. 


Hume Atkins Area Lantern E5890 


For 200 watt lamp—protection by opal “‘ Perspex” cone—light control 
by interior prismatic glass refractor—supplied complete with 15ft. x 33in 
ext. dia. steel tube, with insulated cutout inside tube near base and lantern 


wired ready for use. 


And inside, too . . . the 


HA 167 


The classrooms in 
this school are equipped with 
the new Hume Atkins HA 167 
Louvred Light Fittings 









L.C.C. Sedgehill Comprehensive School, Lewisham, S.E.6 
Former Architect to the L.C.C., Dr. J. L. Martin. 





Leaflet giving full specification of Area Lantern E5890 sent on request. 


Hume Atkins & Co. Ltd., 66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Se ee Telephone: Victoria 0161 
, Works: Letchworth, Herts 


DJM&P 
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during Beauty.... 


SPECIFY 


JUNCKERS DANISH BEECH FLOORING 


see Architects’ Journal Information Sheet 20.E!. or write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BROTHER LTD. 


Webster House, Liverpool 20, or Dashwood House, London, E.C.2. 
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Start with a plan... 





he he be NE Rh URNA 


... Plan at the start! 


. another reasonable conclusion drawn from 
Aesop’s story of the success of the deliberate. 


The planning of a canteen is essentially deliber- 





ate, and requires specialised knowledge. We have 
such knowledge—at your disposal to ensure success. 

Remember, advice on every aspect of canteen or 
staff restaurants is within our scope (from initial 
planning to costing, buying, equipping or staffing), 


and is available to you—from the start. 


J. LYONS & CO. LTD., QR Reaar 
UR BEUR@ = CADBY HALL, LONDON, w.14. 


SERVICE 
Tel: RIVerside 2040 











BUILDING 


CONTRACTORS 





HALL BEDDALL 


& COMPANY LTD 


Architects: Maxwell Gregory, A.R.1.B 
in association with Ramsey, Murray, 
& Ward F/F/F/F.R.1.B.A. 


PITFIELD WHARF e¢ WATERLOO BRIDGE « S.E.1 
Telephone : WATERLOO 5943 (5 lines) 


Country Branch . Bartley & Ward Ltd. e Crawley e Sussex 
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where style and simplicity 
are important... specify 


TELEFLEX 
NEATAGEAR 


NEATAGEAR features 


SQUARE CONDUIT, FLUSH FITTING IN CORNERS 
NEAT OPERATOR, CORNER MOUNTING 
SMALL PROJECTION SWAN-NECK 

NO SOLDERING OR SPECIAL TOOLS 


SIMPLE TO INSTALL, PRE-FABRICATED KIT. 
QUICKLY DETACHABLE WINDOW ATTACHMENT—WNO SCREWS, ETC. 


FINISH: SATIN CHROME OR BRONZE 


BURGLAR PROOF 
JUNCTION UNITS AVAILABLE FOR TWO PUSH POINTS FROM ONE OPERATOR 


e 
See ee Sen ea ee ee nS a ee ee a re een 


lniesapeadionaanel PRODUCTS LTD sBasivpvon essex 


To: TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD., Basildon, Essex 
Please send me, without obligation, full details of NEATAGEAR 











Telephone: 
BASILDON 2286! (10 LINES) 


Telegrams: 
TELEFLEX PHONE BASILDON 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


Cablegrams: 
TELEFLEX BASILDON 
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MULLEN & LUMSDEN L™ 
4l, EAGLE STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1—CHANCERY 7420-3-4 


SMALL WORKS DEPT. SOUTHAMPTON JOINERY WORKS, 
5, COPTIC STREET, 151, ROMSEY ROAD, GRESHAM WORKS, 
LONDON, W.C.I. SHIRLEY SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
MUSEUM 3705 SOUTHAMPTON 73176 ADDISCOMBE 1264 





could this” 


be your 
answer ? 





Photograph by courtesy of Stoke Mandevilie Hospital, Buckinghamshire 


ke FOR ONE REASON OR ANOTHER, tomorrow may find you answer; prefabricated in BASIC units, they combine economy 
facing a complex building problem. Perhaps the situation demands with ease of erection—and are easily adaptable to your own design. 
an urgent solution . . . or funds will not permit the expense of a The photograph shows an annexe, comprising four basic units 
brick structure; whichever it is, YOU are expected to find a 30ft. by 104ft. plus two corridors 1oft. wide, giving an overall 
speedy and efficient answer. completed size of ro4ft. by 14oft. 
THORNS TIMBER-FRAMED BUILDINGS provide just such an Basic widths available: 12ft., 1 sft.,18ft., 20ft.,24ft.,25ft., 30ft. 


get quotation from THORNS 


J, THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 188) BRAMPTON ROAD, BEXLEYHEATH, 


KENT 
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THE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
YOU WANT AT THE PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


pAWTUR a Keyed « 


British Patent No. 746791 


LUXURY FLOORING AT A UTILITY PRICE 





A revolutionary technique has made possible the manufacture of quality wood block flooring at an 
extremely economical price. 

Alufloor is a prefabricated parquet, made in 18 in. square panels each of 80 hardwood fingers 3 in. 
thick. Each individual panel is precision manufactured to the finest ‘tolerance’, unmatched by any other 
process, giving an exceptionally tight finish without joints. In addition, Alufloor is sanded to the finest 
finish and is virtually two-thirds laid before it leaves the factory. Pinning and experimental positioning 
are eliminated and a quieter, more flexible and stable surface provided with the same wearing life as 
a 1 in. nominal wood floor—yet at much less cost. 

Alufloor is already extensively used in offices, stores, schools, hospitals, etc. and enables architects to 


specify wood block flooring without raising contract estimates unduly. 
ALUFLOOR CAN BE PRODUCED FROM ANY HARDWOODS TO ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATION 


Write today for fully informative illustrated booklet to:- 


Plough Way, Rotherhithe, London, S.E.16 Tel: BERmondsey 3535 


CALDERS LTD. 


Biddick Lane, Washington, Co. Durham Tel: Washington 2321 
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‘«...» MANDERS now and always’”’ 































A MANDERS CASE HISTORY 











An order was filled by Manders for Broken White New 
Aqualine for an important contract at Blackpool. 
The decorating contractor commented on the 
easy application of New Aqualine even on rough 
concrete surfaces, its heavy obliterating 
power, its simplicity in mixing—even the 
smart appearance of the 1 cwt. containers! 
The Manders representative accompanied 
the decorating contractor when he 
conducted the Clerk of Works to a 

room on the job reserved as a paint 

shop, with New Aqualine Kegs smartly 
arranged around the walls. The wg) 
contractor was heard to say to the <— 
Clerk of Works: I deal with ce 
Manders now and always. . .” i« 

_ a es a ke a ee a “| 


Not affected by frost s 


New Aqualine Water Paint will wit 
withstand up to 12° F. (20° — 
Frost), and quickly regains 
peak perfection if the frozen 
keg is placed in warm 

water Or a warm room. 

oe a ee oe Se Ge oe ee 


Use NEW AQUALINE 
and cut site losses ! 














A FAC 

* 

Ask for further 

information on this 

superb water paint 

to be sent to you j 

immediately. « rH i 
This 
IWayn 


produ 
than | 


in every case... 





Mander‘ 
GOLUN NE 





proves the best 


MANDER BROTHERS LTD., (Dept. E1) WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telephone: Wolverhampton 20601 
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TIME SAVED 
| IN A NEw TOWN 





A SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 
ae 
BRACKNELL 


Architect—J. T. Castle, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


This £200,000 Educational Project was com- 
pleted in FOUR MONTHS less than Contract 
time. 











I FACTORY & OFFICE BUILDING 
AT 
BRACKNELL 





chitects— 

Elliott, Cox & Partners. 

is £400,000 Industrial Project for 
ayne Tank & Pump Co. Ltd. in 
roduction in FOUR MONTHS less 
an Contract time. 





J.M. JONES & SONS, Ltd. 


BUILDERS 


MAIDENHEAD 


Builders of Sharples Centrifuges Factory, Camberley, featured in this issue 
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UMINIUM 



























DESIGNERS FOR THE INTERIOR: NICHOLSON BROTHERS 
MAIN CONTRACTOR: GEO. HAMMER & CO. LIMITED 
FLOORING CONTRACTOR: SEMTEX LIMITED 


Design Centre chooses 


HAYMARKET, LONDON 


etn linoleum 


Las 
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Nairn heavyweight linoleum 


made in two thicknesses 


LINTILE 6.70mm BATTLESHIP4.50mm 


Both are available in a range of plain colours 
and of marble markings. Together these 
ranges offer a wide choice of harmonious colours 
from which architecturally-designed floors can 
be built. Nairn Linoleum is chosen throughout 
the world for quality...fine marblings... 
colour... hard wear. 





a 








Forms the ideal neutral background for the Pattern Room For the perfect display of Household Equipment Hard-wearing to withstand heavy traffic 


For full information about Nairn Linoleum 
write or telephone to 
MICHAEL NAIRN & CO LTD 
131 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1 
Telephone: MONarch 3211 
or telephone Birmingham Office: Midland 5989 
Manchester Office: Central 1417 
Glasgow Office: South 1011 


Head Office and Works: 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland. Kirkcaldy 2011 





WINCILATE 
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This week, on pages 116-122, we publish one of the most thoughtful, and thought- 
provoking articles ever to have been prepared by a committee of the RIBA. We have 
no space to comment on it this week, but it will be reviewed in a leading article next week, 
and we hope to accompany this by criticisms from a number of senior architects whose 
opinions we have invited. The report on the RIBA’s financial problems, which we 
announced last week would be appearing in this issue, has had to be withdrawn, at the 
RIBA’s request, in order that it might appear in the RIBA Journal first, an embargo of 


which we were not aware when going to press with the original announcement. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


No. 3281 Vol. 127 January 16, 1958 


9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. Tel. WHI 0611 


Subscription rates: post paid, inland £2 15s. Od. per 
annum; abroad, £3 10s. Od. per annum. Single copies, Is.; 
post paid, 1s. 6d. Special numbers are included in sub- 
scriptions; single copies, 2s.; post paid, 2s. 6d. Back 
numbers more than 12 months old (when available), 
double price. Half-yearly volumes can be bound complete 
with index in cloth cases for £1 10s. Od.; carriage 2s. 
extra. 














ASTRAGAL’S REVIEW 


of 
1950 


ANUARY 


Readers of Omar Khayyam will 
Temember that bit about the New 
Wear being the time for the 
thoughtful Soul to retire in Soli- 
tude. They will not have been 
Surprised when the Prime Mini- 
ter, who had more to be 
thoughtful about than most of us, 
took a hint from the poet. He was 
quickly replaced, in spite of a complaint from the mayor 
of Los Angeles, who was “ tired of 10, Downing Street, 
Munning the show.” While we were ail wondering what 
Sir Anthony’s successor would be like, a reporter on the 
Star gave us a penetrating pen picture. “ Mr. Macmillan,” 
“said the reporter, “smoked a cigarette as he drove back 
from Buckingham Palace, and he held it in his hand as he 
got out of the car.” A lesser man, we reflected, might have 
mused the back of his ear. Mr. Macmillan was definitely not 
aU Nu (unlike Rangoon’s returning premier, who had 
Masted success before), so his views on being a prime 
Minister were anxiously awaited. “There is nothing to be 
shamed of,” he decided, “in getting to the top.” At this 


glad news many architects joined in the shameless uphill 
rush, only to be halted by the credit squeeze. For a time 
the architectural world was full of yawns (and Jorn’s 
success at Sydney); but as we kicked our heels over 
the drawing board we realized we were helping our new 
housing minister, Henry Brooke, in his promised attempt 
to stop sprawl. Some of you may have wondered why 
ARCUK invited you to consult them about self-publicity 
at a time when clients couldn’t afford you even if they had 
heard of you. Others probably took the opportunity pro- 
vided by this lull to contemplate the problems of other 
professions. If it was a bad time to be an architect, it was 
a worse time to be a dustman or a fire-eater: the first were 
told by Lord Goddard that they were not entitled to take 
things out of bins; and the second had a job to get extra 
petrol for their work. Only the most selfish among you 
will have failed to sympathize with Sir John Cockroft, 
who admitted that he was “not an expert on lobsters,” or 
Miss Barbara Hepworth, who was invited by the ICA to 
state her aims and began by saying that in her opinion the 
birds smelt the music and the foxes sang in flight. Such a 
depressing point of view was understandable in a world 
so hard-headed and unromantic that council tenants in 
Newcastle complained of newlyweds “exchanging sweet 
nothings ” next door. However, we all felt better by the 
end of the month, as we returned to our drawing boards at 
the request of Nigel Hannen, the LMBA president. We 
must fill the boards for later action, he said, in spite of 
the credit squeeze. Laughingly we got back to work— 
except those who had read the Sunday Express and were 
too convulsed even to stand up. “ The architect of average 
ability,” said a correspondent in that newspaper, “ gets 
£1,500 at 35.” No wonder Miss Hepworth’s foxes sang! 


FEBRUARY 


“Germans offer £85m. for Bri- 
tain,” said The Times. And then, 
with a burst of irresponsibility, 
it spread alarm and despondency 
by announcing that “ professional 
quill cutting is in eclipse.” When 
Sir Winston Churchill scooped 
up his pet budgerigar and took it 
with him to the south of France, 
observers of the contemporary scene nodded sagely, and 
a publisher with an eye for the psychological moment re- 
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Open planning for spacious 


living at low erection cost... 






DINING: 
10°6" x 6'9" 






LOUNGE 
19"-3" x 12°O” 


























KITCHEN 
9° 9"x 7'0" 


E 






6. R.1. 
15°3"x 10°6" 







B.R.2. 
9'3"x 10'6" 







GARAGE 
17'9" x 9'6" 







GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


THE WATES DORMY HOUSE 


can be built under licence in any 


part of the country by any builder. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


ee 


roof tiles, floor tiles and wall tiles by MARLEY 


Visit our London Showrooms at 251 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


RFW.2 The Marley Tile Company Limited, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 55255 
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leased a one-and-ninepenny booklet on “How to 
Emigrate.” This tugged at the roots of our patriotism. 
Could we really stay in this country now that petrol 
coupons had gone up to two shillings each, Lord Hailsham 
had asked us to take off our coats for the future, and “ the 
sauciest, bawdiest play in town” had failed to get exemp- 
tion from entertainment tax? We all reacted to the national 
dilemma in different ways. A report from the Soke of Peter- 
borough told, appropriately enough, of increased drunken- 
ness in the district. At Wakefield County Hall all local 
authority pencils were cut in half, “so that only half as 
many should be lost.” And this attractive propositicn was 
matched by a Warwickshire parson, who cheered his con- 
gregation by translating the New Testament into terms of 
science fiction (just as MARS started to break up). The 
most spectacular move to soften up the public was made 
by the GPO which suggested, in its advertisements, that 
post office staff should be “ people who like people.” This 
in itself would not have been enough to deter the potential 
emigrator: it took something more subtle to bring the 
Land-of-Hope-and-Glory lump to the throat—a report that 
a newly-designed five pound note was in currency. This 
was the first news many people were given that there was 
so much money about, and as they settled down again they 
were vastly cheered by the announcement that radio- 
active ash could be used to prevent the premature sprouting 
of potatoes and onions. Sour grapes and rotten eggs were 
also in the news by the end of the month: the first were 
exhibited in a speech by a representative of the NFBTE, 
who spoke harshly of the “long-haired lunatic fringe of 
the RIBA who write letters to The Times and get them- 
selves knighted”; the second were thrown at Authority 
by Dame Evelyn Sharp, who complained about the failure 
of public control of architecture. The best news of the 
month for architects (“millions of chartered dwarfs,” Sir 
Albert Richardson called them) came from Bloomsbury, 
where Dr. (now Sir Leslie) Martin was appointed to replan 
and reprieve the London University precincts. 


MARCH 


“After all,’ said Hugh Gait- 
skell, “ things are always in a 
certain amount of mess.” A nice 
Thought for the Month—or for 
any other Month—but one that 
was regarded as blasphemy on 
the opposite benches. But don’t 
all great truths begin, as GBS g@™® 

said, as blasphemies? Every 

month has its quota of blasphemous truths and March 
had two good examples. “It’s no fun,” said Anthony 
Steel, “being married to a glamour girl.” And Harold 
Macmillan capped this with his belief that “there is no 
Vital‘ difference between Socialism and Communism.” 
Thornton Wilder followed Mr. Gaitskell with another 
Bright Thought. “ Life,” he said, “is an unbroken succes- 
Sion of false situations.” And events proved him right. 
Cheltenham said it had a higher figure for illegitimacy 





. this month—a lot of things did. 
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than most places in Britain; Chelmsford parishioners were 
asked by their bishop to stand outside their churches and 
look as if they were queueing to get in; a golden Espresso 
machine was ordered for Blenheim Palace; a White Paper 
on defence showed that we hadn’t any; and in Malaya a 
dog attacked a tiger on a rubber estate and got a medal 
from the RSPCA. We knew, of course, that very soon 
Samuel Beckett’s new play would show us, with the help 
of legless men living in dustbins, that there were some 
decent values left in life. This encouraged us to look for 
ourselves, and to find a few fragments of wisdom and 
truth in the month’s news. In Birmingham, Douglas Jones 
was teaching his students about costs; in London, Max 
Fry told the ICA that art and science ought to stop diverg- 
ing; the Observer sensibly asked, “Can Atom Stations 
Blow Up? ”, and even more sensibly didn’t answer the 
question; a Hampshire boy who wanted to go to Russia 
was given psychiatric treatment instead; and Harold Wat- 
kinson said, “the Suez canal is far less vital than many 
people thought a few months ago.” The shrewdest remark 
of the month, made by Mr. Punch, ought to have reached 
the ears of our new anti-sprawl housing minister: “ Those 
who remember Welwyn’s heyday as the oldest of the new 
towns, and now learn that it has a new town itself, feel 
that the time can’t be far away when all the new new 
towns have new towns, and all the new towns have .. .” 


APRIL 


A London bus, believe it or not, 
took a wrong turning off Oxford 
Street. After that, anything could 
happen and—as is usual during 


The thing that happened most 
was television. In the north a 
Peeping Tom blamed his set 
because it broke down, leaving S 
him with “nothing else to do” but peep; in the south 
a fishmonger went bankrupt because his customers put 
viewing before frying; and in Paris BBC officials were 
just as worried as Yarmouth’s newly-created comic post- 
card censors, because they couldn’t televise the Queen in 
the Louvre without revealing the nudity of the statues 
around her. But elsewhere television proved itself to be 
the friend of Man. A woman viewer was so annoyed when 
her set went dead that she stamped out of the room—and 
found the house was on fire. And the Brewers Association 
said that the cathode ray had led to more drinking in 
the home than ever before. It was good to learn that 
television was not killing several other social habits. In 
Grimsby a guided missile base was to be built by enthu- 
siasts in spite of protests about interference with TV 
reception. And people living in the west of England 
were being told by their morning newspaper that “ match- 
box collecting has no barriers of race, creed or language.” 
There were also signs that people still broke away from 
their sets for long enough to visit the coast, and for these 
Mr. Marples arranged a new telephone weather service. 
As he put it, in a commendably broad-minded way: “ the 
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subscriber will be able to decide whether to take his wife 
or girl friend out for the day.” If the weather was in favour 
of the girl friend, he could leave his wife at home in the 
safe hands of the Sunday Express, which he had learned 
(from the Sunday Express) “ does not spend its time in the 
gutter.” But such infidelity would not apply to architects, 
who were too busy just now expecting, enjoying or recover- 
ing from Aalto week—the week in which the distinguished 
Finn came to the RIBA for his Royal Gold Medal; or 
writing angry letters to NALGO, who had said that the 
work of municipal engineers “ is shared by officers such as 
city architects, housing managers and cleansing superinten- 
dents.” That statement almost got the Architecture Booby 
Prize of the Month, which goes instead to the Attorney- 
General in Lusaka. This administrator of justice was 
fighting on behalf of a new neo-Georgian High Court 
building. “Someone in peril of his liberty,” he said, 
“ ought to be in surroundings of great dignity.” 


M AY 


“Tm an _ egrazaphobist, that’s 
me,” said Tallulah Bankhead. 
While you were working that one 
out, an American aeronaut did 
some intricate calculations and 
decided that “air travel at 8,000 
miles an hour is only 30 years 
away.” No, don’t bother with the 
sum, it won’t come right. Read 
instead the remark-that-could-not-have-been-better-put of 
the month, by Aubrey Jones. “Thank you,” he said, 
addressing an audience at Bristol, “for the honour you’ve 
done me in asking me to open this wind tunnel.” The 
grateful cheers were almost heard in Birmingham, where 
local traders were doing a brisk boycott in “ Nasser’s 
onions.”” Meanwhile a new juke box had been ordered 
for Woburn Abbey, a thousand priests in Burma had 
prayed so hard for rain that the roof had come off Manda- 
lay’s gaol, and John Summerson had looked in vain for a 
case for a theory of modern architecture. In London the 
LCC decided to replace Albert Bridge; irreplaceable Albert 
Richardson produced the witticism, “ Frightful things, arts 
councils,” and The Times published an advertisement for 
“Lady (and dog) seeking accommodation: English, 
Protestant, U.” Eric de Maré’s fat penguin was received 
with enthusiasm by students of photography, and Reg 
Butler’s fatter girls appealed to the galiery-goer. Then came 
the shock of the month, when the Daily Mirror revealed 
that the suggested shut-down of the Third Programme had 
produced no letters from 14,749,999 of its 14,750,000 
readers. Was culture dead, you asked—unless you are a 
salaried architect, in which case your eyes and ears were 
in Portland Place, where the old moan about salaries and 
status was being resumed. What else happened in May? 
ITV had the bright idea of educating people with one 
hand, while retarding mental growth with the other. 
Picture Post expired. Professional footballers got more 
money. And the underpaid among you had a cheerful word 
from the popular scientist, Chapman Pincher. “The men 
who are preparing the H bomb,” he said, “may keep 
your son out of uniform and enable you to afford a car.” 








JUNE 


The architectural feat of the 
month was Dr. Nikolaus Pevs- 
ner’s lightning historical survey, 
from Genesis to the Modulor, in 
15 minutes. In that time he had 
to do a little skipping, and it is 
understandable that his RIBA 
audience heard nothing from 
Zechariah. It is there, however, 
that you will find my text for June: “For who hath 
despised the day of small things?” Now in the city of 
Carlisle a man was charged with taking too much wine, 
And the same man was said to have rejoiced because of 
the death of his wife’s mother, the very woman whom he 
had insured a full eightfold. And there was singing at 
Glyndebourne, and loud lamentation for St. James’s; and 
many miles away, in the city of Oxford, in the county of 
Oxfordshire, an angel fell to the ground. And it was taken 
to be a sign, by the men of that city, that all the build- 
ings thereabout would crumble and fall to the ground. 
And they asked for money. And so did those known as 
British Railways; and they held out their hands and said: 
“ The food in the trains will be more abundant.” And in 
Luton parishioners sprinkled their automobiles with holy 
water; and throughout the land there was a tapping of 
telephones: and the sun scorched the earth, and there was 
much rinsing of socks in the fountains of the city of 
London. And the Lords’ days were counted, ball by ball, 
on the Third of the Programmes. And the Nation was 
taken from the New Statesman, and it became known to 
the Nation as the New Statesman, and at first the 
Nation knew it not for it was changed. And there was much 
speaking off the cuff by Dame Evelyn Sharp, and she 
spoke of the evils of bad planning; and those that heard 
her believed, but they knew not if she spake for the 
Ministry. And across the sea, in the land of America, there 
was a gathering of architects. And they spake for many 
hours; and Robin Boyd heard them, and he set down what 
they had told him in the JoURNAL. And those that read it 
marvelled, for these men supposed they could found a 
Utopia. But not far off, in Long Island, the ten command- 
ments were torn down from the walls of the schools, for 
the Authorities had said: “The young must not know 
what they must not do, for fear that they might do it.” 
For Cecil B. de Mille had not yet come. 


JaL ¥ 


“Many papers,” said the chair- 
man of the Press Council, “are 
guilty of seizing on the trivial.” 
After such a warning ASTRAGAL 
put on his blinkers and recorded 
for you only the more Signifi- 
cant happenings of July. You will @¢ 

remember that we got off to a ™ 

good start with a promise from 

Mr. Mikoyan. “ Things,” he said, “are going to be the 
same as before—possibly better.” And that was the key 
to the month’s events—the same, only better. When, for 
instance, Mr. Dulles opened his mouth, we knew he was 
going to speak about disarmament; but this time he ex- 
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plained that “ disarmament discussions are not concerned 
with disarmament in the literal sense.” Shortly afterwards 
the Russians said they had no intention of building 
military bases “to threaten the US.” The same old story? 
Yes, but this time the bases were “ not going to be built 
on the moon.” The now-familiar complaint that clients 
were losing faith in their architects because planning con- 
trol was too severe was heard again at the ICA. But this 
time a House and Garden representative had a solution to 
the problem. “In the end,” she said, “ people simply have 
to buy a nice Queen Anne house and convert it.” But what 
about romance? A news flash from Birmingham told how 
a man had taken a fancy to a woman bank cashier. 
Nothing new about that, but this was another same-only- 
better tale, and in fact the suitor had put on tennis clothes 
and turned cartwheels in the bank. What else? Well, there 
were the usual exhibitions, promised increases in Post 
Office charges, statements by Ministers and impassioned 
letters to editors. But were these all as usual as usual? 
An exhibition in Newcastle was actually called “An 
Exhibit ”; Mr. Marples offered us an alternative to higher 
GPO rates—reduced efficiency; a man writing to Reveille 
had a brand-new problem to air (“ How can I stop my wife 
peeling potatoes in bed”), and Ministerial statements were 
all, in the words of our Prime Minister, “ Well balanced 
and sound.” One minister, Mr. Brooke, who was known 
not to.mind tall buildings, went one better this month, and 
said, “ I do not rule out even very tall buildings ”; Leopold 
Stokowski chanted the usual tune by disliking the 
Festival Hall’s acoustics, and Lord Altrincham com- 
plained of a most unusual pain in the neck. Did he read 
the Unesco pamphlet in which the director of an American 
“Sleep Research Unit” said “a stiff neck may be due to 
sleeping in the same position all night”? This discovery 
of the month was put in the shade by July’s most sensible 
proposal. A correspondent who wrote to the New States- 
man about members of the oldest profession suggested 
they should be transferred from the West End to the City. 
“They should work,” he said, “in a district associated 
with commercial relationships unalloyed by generosity or 
affection.” 


AUGUST 


This was a sporting month. Most 
of you began it by getting your 
old tennis rackets out of the attic 
because, as the Sunday Dispatch 
had so rightly said, the thing to 
do at country house parties was 
to use your flabbiest gut (if you 
will pardon the expression) in 
pursuit of bats. Another new 
sport well publicized at this time was the taking of holi- 
days with your ex-husband or -wife. (And only those with 
a -wife will know what -fun that -is.) This could be com- 
bined with gentle shooting expeditions now that American 
Magazines were advertising a “dainty pistol for ladies, 
pastel-pretty in three glimmering shades.” For the less 
adventurous there was a mental exercise, described in 
Prediction, which included “ imagining oneself in a match- 
box.” If you liked tracking you could go round London 
on a Wren-hunt, helped by a London Transport guide, or 
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look for that perennial prey, the Abominable Snowman— 
this time in the comfort of a London cinema. Other arm- 
chair sportsmen crowded into the Aston Hippodrome 
where, according to the Birmingham Mail, “Peaches 
Page not only poses, but even sings and rides a bicycle.” 
And down in the deep south of Basingstoke, a Daily 
Telegraph reader reported an even more startling dis- 
covery—trailway porters doing folk dancing on No. 2 
platform. “One would not have seen this,” said the 
overwhelmed spectator, “before nationalization.” Other 
readers of the Telegraph were taking small bets on the 
number of times the newspaper would plug its Greenwich 
exhibition, Son et Lumiére. (“ Anyway,” as the girl said, 
“Who is this son of Lumiére? ”) Larger-scale gambles 
were being investigated by the A and BN and by Archi- 
tectural Forum: the first was speculating on who gets the 
RIBA Gold Medal, when and why; the second was remi- 
niscing about John Summerson’s 1948 prediction that a 
crisis was due in 1957. Back in England an optimist was 
offering all comers the chance of owning and flying the 
biplane which took Chamberlain to Munich. Hoarse cries 
of “Wot abaht the bus that little ol’ ’itler missed” 
drowned the other inevitable joke of the month, made on 
the publication of the semi-biographical “Ordeal of 
Gilbert Pinfold.” Was this, asked the smart Alec, a Waugh 
to end Waughs? No one answered, because literary tea 
parties were rocking with the news from Russia, where 
Look Back in Anger had been well received. “It has 
faith,” said a critic, “in everything that is good and radiant 
in the soul.” 


SEPTEMBER 


Well, did you have Asian flu? Or 
were you only talked into having 
it mildly? Anyway, did you even 
meet anyone who had anything 
worse than a bad cold. The whole 
stunt would have qualified for the & 
worst bit of advertising of the fe 
month, had it not been for BOAC. (aaa 
“When flying to America or 

Canada, on Business,” said an advertisement, “Take Your 
Wife Too.” John Steinbeck, who “didn’t know what 
obscenity meant,” should have been with us at this hour. 
Instead, we were entertaining his compatriot, Jayne Mans- 
field, who liked us very much—especially (as she told the 
News Chronicle) after an English doctor X-rayed her chest 
and kept on saying “ Jolly good.” A herd of cows was 
featured in a work study film, which was shown at this time 
to the London Building Productivity Committee, and a 
correspondent in the Daily Herald said “Some women 
seem to have forgotten the purpose of the bust: it is not 
for seduction.” Meanwhile Mr. Bevan had gone to Warsaw, 
two chimpanzees had sent their paintings to London, a 
tortoise called Tilly had been left a legacy of £100 for 
maintenance and a man in Portsmouth believed he had 
found the way to talk to hedgehogs, though he “ did not 
know the meaning of what he said to them.” Presumably 
Lord Hailsham knew what he meant when he told a meet- 
ing that “nobody but a fool would ever want to be a 
prime minister.” Mr. Macmillan quickly explained that 
“when you become a prime minister everything becomes a 
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bit larger than life”’—so maybe that’s what Lord Hailsham, 
a self-confessed egg-head, was worried about. But this was 
all rather marginal news at a time when Mr. Grimond was 
preparing a bombshell for his party. “There is no 
Messiah,” he told them, “to lead the Liberals.” Somehow 
this took all the fun out of the month—a month in which 
we had learned to pronounce Arkansas, had watched with 
glee while the Observer tried to shoot down the Shell 
building on the South Bank, and had noted with approval 
the latest request of the building trade unions. Do you 
remember how these unions decided to ask for a 42-hour 
week, and how—just when we were thinking they were 
being lazy—we realized that all they wanted was a chance 
to begin their overtime earlier? It was not, we reflected, 
such a bad old country after all. And our thoughts were 
confirmed when we heard of the latest action by those 
guardians of our morals, the film censors. “ You must 
not,” they told a producer, “ have a head dissolved in acid 
and an eye gouged out in the same reel.” 


OCTOBER 


Our national pride did not falter 
as the new month brought that 
great boost to English scholarship 
—the Russians’ first Sputnik. It 
was the dear old Beaverbrook 
Press that reminded us that this 
Satellite’s antics were largely a 
triumph of English education— 
because the Russian scientist 
chiefly concerned in the venture had studied at Cambridge. 
There were red faces, it must be admitted, at Madame Tus- 
sauds, where Madame’s descendants heard about the Red 
moon on the very day that their newly-ordered planetarium 
arrived at the Surrey Docks. But you can’t, as some- 
body once said, have everything—and, in fact, not every- 
body seemed to want it. The Duke of Marlborough was 
reported as saying, “I don’t want to be like the Duke of 
Bedford ”; Max Fry wrote to tell The Times we could do 
very well without the Nash terraces; Kingsley Amis said 
he could get by quite nicely without the theatre, and the 
British Press seemed dissatisfied with Malcolm Mug- 
geridge’s demonstration of our much-vaunted freedom of 
speech. At a time when the air was filled with the ringing 
of Hailsham’s handbell and the Sputnik’s steady bleep- 
bleep-bleep (translated in Warsaw as “I chose freedom ”), 
few people heard the pained “ouch” from Dr. Billy 
Graham. Dr. Graham, who had been heard to speak many 
times about rams—comparing their fatness unfavourably 
with the virtue of obedience—was astonishingly surprised 
when one of these beasts mistook him for the proverbial 
thicket. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke for them both when she 
declared that “ we Americans should know a lot more than 
we do,” though at about the same time Miss Mansfield 
was keeping her country’s end up in Athens by plugging 
her favourite author, Plato. It was not surprising that 
at least one British subject, Mrs. Kym Mzyk, decided to 
avert her eyes from the world. Her “wee folk club ”— 
for people who are “ really sympathetic to fairies ”—got 
little mention in newspapers which were fighting a circula- 
tion battle with strictly non-sex subjects, like stories of blitz 
and airship disasters. The most seductive headline in this 
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anti-cheese-cake drive appeared in the Sunday Express. lt 
read, tantalizingly: “I Gave My Horse a Pint of Beer.” 


NOVEMBER 


“ Nobody,” said an ETU spokes- 
man, “is going to make a state- 
ment about anything to any- 
body.” Fortunately he spoke 
only on behalf of the charming 
body of men he represented, and 
elsewhere people were more 
talkative. Perhaps too talkative? 
Certainly Mr. Dulles must have 
bitten his lip the moment he had said “ It looks as though, 
in some respects, the Soviet is ahead of the US in the 
missile field.” And surely Lord Alastair Graham had 
second thoughts about his suggestion that a bishop should 
be sent up in a Sputnik “ to draw the attention of millions 
towards God.” Even Mrs. Whitbread must have blushed 
slightly when she read her statement in the Sunday Times: 
“Who knows but that British-style drinking (i.e- standing 
up) may not be the key to international pee«*? ” And 
what about that publicity man for British Rai:ways, who 
said the new diesel trains were so clean that drivers could 
go to work in their best suits? We all knew what that 
meant: more pay for more best suits. And wasn’t the ABC 
television organization spreading unnecessary alarm by 
publishing its new plans? A special unit, it said, would 
“anticipate likely events—earthquakes, assassinations, 
aeroplane crashes, and similar manifestations of a hostile 
universe.” No wonder doctors were advising television 
viewers to get up and move about at least once an hour. 
And no wonder some people tried to hang on to all that 
was left of “a lovely, lovely world.” The quotation comes, 
of course, from a dowager who was bemoaning the end 
of deb presentations. But were there no lovely, lovely 
things left, we wondered, as we fought our way through 
the ill wind that was doing nobody any good (particularly 
at Hatfield). Of course there were. A Glaswegian had 
written to tell the Queen how much he loved his mother- 
in-law; Annigoni had said some nice things about Picasso 
(““ quite good in his early period”); Mr. Brooke had given 
the TCPA conference a kindly warning about the dangers 
of ultra-perfectionism, and Mr. Dulles had made yet 
another priceless remark. “ The US,” he had said, “is not 
going to force nuclear weapons on anyone who doesn't 
want them.” What then, we asked, was the point of 
the wretched things? 


DECEMBER 


It would be unfair to suggest that 
the event of the month—if not 
of the year—which everyone 
most enjoyed was the American 
baseball that failed to leave its 
base. So let me be unfair. And 
let me use this column to con- 
gratulate the two schoolboys of 
Minnesota who managed to send 
a mouse up 1,600 ft. in a home-made rocket without 
benefit of a British University education. And while we 
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It] are still brimming with goodwill, let me remind you that think about it, even though you don’t know what it is. 

r.”| Dr. Fuchs had only himself to blame if we laughed when So just concentrate hard on what is missing from the next 
we read that he was “ hanging over a crevasse in a Snocat few sentences. The year ended happily with the news that 
called Rock ’n’ Roll.” (Half an American musical about do-it-yourself books were enjoying better sales than crime 
the trip is already written.) Did you know, by the way, that novels; that £23,000 was being saved each year because 
as you were sneering at Mr. Presley’s rendering of “ Santa postmen were using thinner string, and that there were 
Bring my Baby Back to Me,” Father Christmas was architects in Britain (according to the Minister of Works) 
arriving in Woodbridge, Suffolk, with an American fighter- whose designs could stand beside those of Michelangelo. 
bomber escort? It’s no good trying to ignore those If you select eight letters from those sentences you have 
Americans, even if you don’t agree with June Havoc’s the missing word, which is “Subtopia.” It is now, of 
prediction that “men are on the way out.” America is course, an accepted word in our language thanks to the 
here to stay. And so is her major discovery of 1957— Architectural Review, the newly-formed Counter-Attack 
“subliminal advertising.” You’ve heard about this, of Bureau and Civic Trust, and many organizations interested 
course. The idea is that words are flashed at you on the in the cleaning-up of Britain. And one of December’s 

oh, TV screen at such a speed that you don’t even see them. news items ‘should surely shame us into working even 

the | YOu just store them away in your mind. The same sort of harder to get this word out of the language again. Sir 

aq | thing can be done with the printed word. For instance, in Laurence Olivier, speaking of the impossibility of filming 

iq | this review of the year I have carefully omitted a word that Macbeth in Scotland, said that all the best sites there were 

wns 4 YOu didn’t think I possibly could omit. It was very diffi- ruined by pylons. “ Stands Scotland where it did?” “ Alas, 

ed § cult to do. And you have found it very difficult not to poor country.” Not to mention England and Wales. 

S: - —_____—— 

in 

uj4 NEW YEAR MESSAGE FROM THE CIVIC TRUST 

ho 


: The Civic Trust held its inaugural meeting at Lambeth Palace in 
ac | July last year. The meeting was opened (right) by the Trust’s 
by | Presedent, Duncan Sandys, who has written this New Year message 
7 to readers of the JOURNAL. 

of As President of the Civic Trust, I send my best wishes for 
a fe New Year to THe Arcuirects’ JouRNAL and its readers. 
es | feel sure that your distinguished publication will continue 
nd} to play its important part in the cultural life of our country. 
Never before has there been such a widespread public aware- 
lyf ness of the problems of architecture and planning. It is up 
ad to all of us in our own particular spheres to take full advantage 


“fof this. There remains a vast field of work to be done before 


SO 
enj we see this change in the climate of opinion translated into 
* a real improvement in our physical environment. 


ot | BY every means we must endeavour to reinforce the efforts 
ntf already being made to combat visual bad manners in all 
off their forms. At the same time, we must ensure that those who 
are responsible for the creation of the New ‘Towns, the 
rehabilitation of squalid areas in the old towns and the growth 
of industry will insist that high standards of architecture and 
civic planning are achieved. 
In the end, it is public opinion that will decide. The good 
can only be encouraged and the bad prevented by the con- 
certed action of the whole nation. There is room here for 
everyone who cares about these things and I hope that the 
Civic Trust will increasingly become the rallying point of a 
| great nation-wide movement to encourage beauty and make 
ve | War on ugliness. 
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Once again we publish a regular feature of our New Year issue—ASTRAGAL’S choice of 
Men (embracing Women) of the Year. In addition to the personalities photographed and 
interviewed by Sam Lambert, there are others to whom AsTRAGAL must take off a respectful 
hat. They are: Sir Leslie Martin, the ex-LCC Architect, whose knighthood was also a 
knighthood for contemporary architecture ; to Dame Evelyn Sharp, for her extra-Ministerial 
remarks about the inadequacies of planning control ; to Gerald Nabarro, MP, for recognizing 
the need for a Thermal Insulation Bill ; to Michael Middleton, for rounding off a successful 
editorship of House and Garden, and embarking on an adventurous job with the Civ 
Trust ; to Tom and Ruth Lupton, and John Morton (and others), for organizing the touring} | 
exhibition of university architecture ; to Lawrence Alloway, for another year of his spirited ie 
directorship of the ICA; to the Daily Mail, for its house competition ; and to all architects} ~~ 
who are helping to swell the crescendo of grumbling about the lay manhandling of elevational 
design. 


MEIN Ol MEN WB ALR 











NICHOLSON, Ben. For being one of the few painters to 
recognize the value of a closer relationship between the artist 
and the architect. 


THE NOTTINGHAM TEAM. For designing an 
anti-subsidence building system and developing the idea of 
team-work in the local authority office. 


SHEPHERD, Francesca Helen (Secretary to the 


BRETT, Lionel Gordon Baliol (Architect in 
private practice). For his frequently-expressed wish to kill 
the Thing (planning, apathy, what you will) that is giving 
us second-rate towns and cities. 


COHN, Leonie, and SMITH, Prudence (Third 
Programme producers). For continuing to recognize that 
architecture is as good a talking-point as any other art. 


BSI’s Consumer Council); and YOUNG’, Michael 
(Chairman of the Association for Consumer Research and 
director of the Institute of Community Study). For proving ; 3 : 
that manufactured products can be publicly criticized, in | JELLIC OE, Geoffrey Alan (Architect in private 
spite of the danger of libel. practice). For his work in the still-too-small profession 


of landscape architecture. 

JOHNSON-MARSHALL, Percy Edward Alan 
(LCC Group Planning Officer). For being not only a good 
planner, but also a good PRO—internationally—for | HARPER, Denis Rawnsley. For being the first 
planning. architect in the country to become a Professor of Building. 

















the same year. In 1957 was presented by President Eisenhower 
Ben Nicholson with the first International Guggenheim Award, and more 
recently his work has been given first prize for painting at the 


fourth Bienal in Sao Paulo, awarded for retrospective 
exhibition which is now being shown in Rio de faneiro and 
travelling on to Buenos Aires. Has been married three times. 
First wife was painter Winifred Nicholson, second wife 
sculptress Barbara Hepworth with whom he worked for many 
years. Is now married to German doctor of philosophy, 
Felicitas Vogler, who came to St. Ives in search of material for 
talk on St. Ives painters destined for Munich Radio. 


BEN NICHOLSON, born 1894, considered to be architect’s 
artist, lives in St. Ives. Father was painter Sir William 
Nicholson, mother Mabel Pryde was also a painter. Has 
traveiled much: Madeira, California, Italy, Switzerland, 
France. During the years 1934-39 he produced a series of 
white reliefs which are considered to have a close association 
with architecture. In 1937 co-edited Circle with architect 

J. L. Martin and sculptor Naum Gabo. Painted two concave 
panels for s.s. “‘ Rangitane”’ in 1949; did mural for Festival 
of Britain 1951 and wall painting for Time-Life building in 
1952. Has held exhibitions in the USA, South America and on 
the Continent as well as at the Tate Gallery. His work has 
been given no awards in Britain, but among awards abroad: 
first prize Pittsburgh Carnegie International 1952, Belgian 


Architecture and the artist 


Ben Nicholson writes: 
Painting at one end—it seems to me—touches on 
critics award, Brussels, 1953, Ulissi award in 1954 Venice literature and at the other on architecture, that is to 
Biennale, Governor of Tokyo award at third International in say that the poetry in one touches on the poetry in the 
Japan, 1955, and the Grand Prix Lugano International heldin other: in the kind of painting which links up with 
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architecture there is common ground arising out of 
function, but whereas the painter has few technical 
problems the architect with the constant discovery of 
new and revolutionary materials has so much on his 
hands that he seems in many cases to have lost con- 
trol of his medium; in fact, many of the architects 
who construct large buildings appear to be quite un- 
qualified to put up a hut with their own hands at the 
end of the garden which could have any meaning 
whatever, and by “meaning” I am thinking of the 
fundamental poetry of form which grows out of 
function and out of the landscape in which the build- 
ing is set, a poetry which is an integral part of any live 
building. 

In primitive architecture such as the finest African 
native huts or in the Apulian Trulli this problem was 
in fact solved and architecture was then completely 
integrated with living, and was the outcome of a very 
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high degree of human sensitivity and religious feeling. 
It appears to me that where the contemporary painter 
and sculptor have been able to refresh themselves 
with the reality, the actuality, the poetic spirit in 
primitive art such as in Lascaux, Etruscan, Cycladic 
and Oceanic art—the contemporary  architect’s 
problems have become so complex that in tackling 
them and the marvellous possibilities which have been 
opened up, he has lost sight of the roots from which 
all living architecture springs: a mistake which the 
architects of the Gothic cathedrals did not make, and 
obviously any one of these would have put up with his 
own hands a very nice hut at the end of his garden. 

Some architects (and if I may so, some architectural 
publications), realizing the aridity which occurs in a 
great deal of modern architecture (and in modern 
architectural publications), have tried to bring the 
thing to life by a kind of fancy decoration, which is 
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superimposed and not more than skin-deep, and as 
deadening in its own way as the aridity it attempts to 
cover up. The problem is not even as simple as that, 
because an architect as gifted as Lloyd Wright, as 
generous in conception and as singularly capable of 
conceiving a unifizd building, still finds it necessary 
to overlay (and underpin?) this with a sentimental 
orientalism which spoils the whole job. It is this 
attitude which produces our cathedrals said to be 
designed like cinemas and our cinemas said to be 
designed like cathedrals. 

A true poetry of form must surely spring from deep 
roots and can only be achieved by growing naturally 
—there is absolutely no short cut. 

You ask if an artist can help in the design of a build- 
ing: I think the point here is that the “ architectural ” 
painter or sculptor has devoted his entire working 
life, indeed his entire life, to research into colour-form 
as a means of expression, whereas the practising archi- 
tect with all the urge in the world cannot devote his 
mind to the same degree of intensive research. But 
unless he is too proud to do so it should be possible 
for the architect to profit from the artist’s discoveries, 
not by inviting him at a very late hour to “ embellish ” 
a particular wall or site, but by consultation and 
co-operation at an early stage in the conception of the 
building as a partner in the design team. 


Rievaulx Abbey, a recent drawing by Ben Nicholson. 





The Nottingham Team 


Of this team, we have space only for the biographies of the 
principals and the gro p leaders. 


DONALD EVELYN EDWARD GIBSON, born 1908, became the 
third county architect of Nottinghamshire in 1955 after exactly 
sixteen years as Coventry’s city architect. Under him is a 

staff of 147, 35 of whom are working on the Nottinghamshire 
system of flexible construction (known unofficially as either 
Wobble or Rock ’n Roll). Gibson has built his first house at 
Ruddington, five miles from Nottingham. 


RALPH NORMAN DAVID IREDALE, has been with Notts 
County Council since August 1945. After art school in Bombay 
he was trained at Liverpool University (Dipl. Arch. and Dip. 
C.D.). Then spent 3} years at East Kilbride new town on 
housing and central area, 18 months at Coventry on central 
area. 


HENRY SWAIN, born 1924, in Bideford, Devon. Father is @ 
builder’s merchant and timber importer, at present National 
President of Builders’ Merchants. Trained at AA for two 
years starting in 1941. Spent the next three years in Navy 
(mostly in a corvette in North Atlantic) reaching rank of 
leading seaman. Completed course at AAs qualifying in 1949. 
Worked in Hertfordshire for six years. Joined Nottinghamshire 
because Gibson was there and it looked the kind of place in 
which Herts. experience would be useful. 


WILLIAM (never used) DANIEL LACEY. Has been Assistant 
County Architect since August, 1955. Born in Swansea. 
Youthful interest in engineering led to interest in architecture. 
Became articled pupil to O. S. Portsmouth in Swansea. 

Met up with some of the ACP whilst working in small 
architect’s department at Enfield Cable Works, later worked 















































Above, the Nottingham team, with the exccp'ion of their 
chief, Donald Gibson (below) and Henry Swain, who 


was absent. Key on right. 


at Easton and Robertson for a year. In 1946 became 

one of the original team at Hertford, rising to group leader, 
came to Nottinghamshire because of the fresh opportunities. 

* KENNETH ALLERTON, 39, son of anarc itect in East Anglia 
served articles with architect in private practice and until the 
outbreak of War worked in London and Ipswich, mainly on 
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1. W. D. Lacey (Assistant County 
Architect) 

.N. D. Iredale ) 

H. Blockley | 

H. Turner 

Allerton 

T. Swain 

E. Metcalf 

J. Griffin 

M.’ Bamford 

G.Walker 

Sherwin 

D. Procter 


. D. Prosser 
. D. D. Atkins 
. D. C. Meylan 
. E. D. Kearsley 
. G. H. Cartmell 
. N. R. Goodwin 
. A. Clayton 
. A. Wilson 
. $. J. Solomon 
. R. J. Patterson 
. B. J. Aldrich 
. Mrs. M. Holland 
. A.J. Shore 

29. D. E.W. Lewis 


Group leaders 


Prosser 
B. Fuller 
. D. P. Lakin 
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factories, cinemas and housing. 1939-1946—R.E.s in Middle 
East and Europe. Has since specialised in school design with 
Notts. County Council. 

ERIC HENRY TURNER, 44, originally articled to a well-known 
Nottingham architect. Studied at the Nottingham School of 
Architecture and qualified the hard way (1937). Last 20 years , 
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in Local Government, mainly on education but more recently 
on other projects. 

L. H. BLOCKLEY was trained at Nottingham School of 
Architecture, and has since been in private practice and Local 
Government. 


Team work in the public office 


Donald Gibson writes : 

The really great opportunity to make worthwhile 
contributions in the field of building rests with public 
architects. This is not only because they are now 
spending and will go on spending the greater part of 
the national building income, but also because here 
lie almost unbounded opportunities for development 
work based upon continuing programmes. The 
potential is enormous and can be seen in such begin- 
nings as the London County Council for housing, 
Ministry of Education for schools, the work of the 
Nuffield Trust, Herts. and Notts. County Councils on 
building technique. In every public office there is a 
diversity of opportunity to suit many temperaments 
and ranging from manpower organization and pro- 
gramming of jobs, to cost-control and value for 


Prancesca Shepherd & Michael Young 





FRANCESCA HELEN SHEPHERD, born 1896, is both secretary to the Consumer 
Council, formed Fanuary, 1955, and assistant secretary at BSI, which is the 
parent body. Mrs. Shepherd was born in Walworth (very slummy) where her 


father had founded the Browning Settlement (those were the palmy days of social 


settlements). Took economics at Newnham, Cambridge. In the 1914-18 war 

became a temporary civil servant in the Ministry of Pensions and from 1919 to 1921 
was with the YMCA educational department working with the Forces. Until 1928 
worked with the International Labour Office in Geneva, then got married and 

was housewife till 1941. Joined BOT and worked for eleven years on running 
Utility clothing and finding out where shortages affected the public. Moved to 

BSI in 19§2 to look after consumer goods. Lives with retired husband in a small 
respectably built house in the Green Belt just outside Hayes. Is a good plain cook, 
inexpert gardener and runs an Austin A30. 



















money, or development and improvement of th 
department’s own building methods, or the impro 
ment of furniture and fittings and equipment. 
addition, there is the most rewarding, but seldo 
undertaken, study of the real needs or user requi 
ments of the building types customarily built. In 
good office these tasks will never end, and th 
architecture produced will get better and better. Th 
attitude to architecture has not room for the “go 
alone” type, and we should be recruiting into th 
profession those trained to contribute to a group an 
who enjoy working in one. Some of the schools ¢ 
architecture are still producing those who will nd 
fit in, and who will not be able to make their prop 
contribution. The success of any public offic 
depends very largely upon the ability of the chief 
find support among his colleagues of whom tht 
most essential are the law makers and the money 
finders. This is more important than technical abiliff 
alone, which we assume is present in any case at th 
job architect level. Where things are not right in th 
respect it would pay to change the architect, or 
change the clerk and treasurer. 


The unheeded monarch 


Francesca Shepherd writes ; 

The Consumer Council finds its roots in the dictum of 
Adam Smith that “consumption is the sole end and 
purpose of all production ”—in other words that the 
whole vast structure of mining, engineering, building, 
transport, agriculture, commerce and banking exists 
simply to feed, clothe, house and nurture Mr. and Mrs. 
John Citizen and their children—hence the existence 
of a Consumer Council under the zegis of BSI. 

The consumer is indeed king, but he is too often an 
inarticulate and unheeded monarch. The British 
Standards Institution exists to issue standards for 
goods of any kind by agreement between producers 
and users, and British Standards are part of the normal 
vocabulary of architects, engineers and builders. Where 
consumer goods are concerned, however, progress has 
been slower; the BSI in fact was hamstrung by non- 
representation of the final user; there was no body to 
speak with knowledge and authority on behalf of the 
great unorganized public until it set up the Council. 
The Council comprises representatives of the national 
organizations of women—the nation’s _ principal 
shoppers—which have already done yeoman service in 
the counsels of BSI, as well as a number of nominated 
individuals who are knowledgeable about consumer 
needs as retailers, wholesalers, economists or publicists. 
The Council’s function is to tell industry what the 
consumer wants and to tell the consumer what in- 
dustry is doing for him or her. It has already told 
industry in no uncertain terms that the shopper wants 
more and better standards for the goods she buys and 
more and better information about the performance, 
use, and maintenance of these goods. 

It has told consumers to ask for British Standard 
goods and to look for the Kite mark’(there are, alas, 
still too few of either). By lectures, leaflets, press 
articles, radio and television it strives to encourage 4 
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new race of intelligent and informed shoppers. 

But it quickly felt the need for closer contact with 
the consumer, for a direct two-way traffic of ideas and 
information between the Council and the shopper. 

In the spring of 1957 the Council half-diffidently in- 
vited members of the public to become associate 
members, to receive (for 10s. a year) objective informa- 
tion and advice on goods and a quarterly Shopper's 
Guide. Promising itself something like 5,000 members 
after 12 months, the Council found itself with well 
over 15,000 (many of them groups) in less than nine. 
Shopper's Guide is a new departure in British 
journalism; in plain non-technical language it gives 
the ascertained facts and test results on different types 
of consumer goods, naming the brands tested and their 
behaviour under test, but leaving the reader to make 
his or her own choice in the light of the facts. Atten- 
tion is about equally divided between durable and non- 
durable goods. Shopper’s Guide has already reported 
on gas cookers, spin dryers, free standing fires, plastic 
work surfaces and heat insulation materials as well as 
on the more obviously “consumer goods” such as 
nylon stockings, electric blankets, mattresses and can 
openers. Correspondence from the public clearly shows 
that they want information not only on goods they 
buy over the counter, but on fittings for their houses. 
The Council deals with a steady stream of requests 
for information and appeals for help in adjusting 
unsatisfactory purchases. It also arranges visits to such 
focal points of consumer interest as the Building 
Centre and the Design Centre. 

In its three years’ existence the Council has wrought 
no revolution—indeed it suffers the normal frustration 
of progressive bodies in seeing too little concrete 
result for its efforts—but it has been largely instru- 
mental in changing the climate of opinion on the 
consumer and his importance in society. 
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MICHAEL YOUNG, born 1915, spends one-quarter of his time 
as chairman of the Association for Consumer Research and 
three-quarters as director of the Institute of Community Studies. 
Recently published book with Peter Willmott, Family and 
Kinship in East London, which compares the life of East 
Enders with new tenants of large post-war housing estate, has 
just completed another about educational systems (is very 
critical about present system, especially the eleven-plus exam). 
Was born at Hale, Cheshire; while at Dartington Hall signed 
up as an informal pupil of the resident architect, Robert 
Hanning. After six months he gave this up as he decided he 
did not see enough of people and became a barrister (Gray’s 
Inn), also took degree at London School of Economics. Joined 
PEP and was there from 1939 to 1945, eventually becoming 
director (with a year off to be labour manager in an armaments 
factory). For the next five years was head of research 
department, Labour Party, helped to write the 1945 and 1950 
election manifestoes. Became “ brassed off ” with politics, took 
degree in sociology at L.S.E. Formed the Institute of 
Community Studies in 1953. Married to a painter and has 
three children. Likes Harlow New Town, the High Paddington 
scheme. Dislikes modern architecture as expressed in most 
flats., Thinks architects and town planners are helping to 

make the East End a miserable place. 


Why consumer research? 
Michael Young writes: 
Real tea is so welcome at Dover you hardly notice 
the cracked cup it comes in. Corpses of ham sand- 
wiches may arouse a kind of affection for the 
archaism of England. But what about the people? 
How polite we are compared to foreigners! How 
gentle the swearing of the porters! How sedate and 
how safe! 
Too sedate, too quiet, too safe—where has the 
vitality gone? We all seem such willing victims of 
oppression. Are we all terrified of authority? In 
restaurants, bars, shops we put up with cold food, 
warm beer and the icy look. We seem to be a nation 
that has ceased to protest. We accept housing estates, 
smoke, British Railways, external pipes, rockets, and 
shoddy shoes as though everything was so royally 
blessed as to be beyond criticism. 
Consumer Research is a tiny protest at the people 
who will not protest. Its object, as set out in our 
mellifluous propaganda sheets, is “to give impartial 
advice to consumers on the merits of goods and 
services.” If you want to buy a re‘rigerator or a 
bottle of aspirin, which brand do you buy? Which 
will best suit your needs? It is certainly not easy at 
the moment to get the information you want for a 
wise choice. Advertisers may be objective but they 
do not manage to give that impression. They all 
wash whitest and last longest. 
CR has a very small but we believe reasonably good 
staff, whose main job is to find competent technical 
people inside and outside industry who are also 
public-spirited. These advisers come from Harwell 
and Whitehall, Oxford and Dundee, from small fac- 
tories in Birmingham and large factories at Middles- 
brough. Our staff works with them, as well as with 
housewives who are members of. the Association, to 
determine the most useful tests for any particular 
product. Once this is decided, the goods are bought 
in the shops as any ordinary consumer would buy 
them, and sent out for testing to laboratories in 
universities, technical colleges and research estab- 
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lishments. 

The results of the tests are published in Which? 
We say there that if you want aspirin, good value 
for money is BP; an electric kettle, General Electric; 
a fog-lamp, Bosch; a power-tool, Bridges; or what- 
ever it may be. And we also name the brands of 
which we do not approve. 4 
Information can be one of the strengths of the man 
in the street and the woman in the kitchen. We hope 
to do more in the future than we have been able 
to do so far. Which goods cost most in repair bills? 
Where do you get the best terms for life insurance or 
motor insurance? Do you know what tax allowances 
you are entitled to? What’s the cheapest way of 
getting a building mortgage? Bring the expert to the 
aid of the housewife, and businessmen are almost 





Percy Johnson-Marshall 


PERCY EDWIN ALAN JOHNSON-MARSHALL, born 1915, 
has been a Group Planning Officer at the LCC since 1949. 
Joined LCC to take charge of new Reconstruction Group in the 


In the Watney Street market to be re-developed as a shopping centre. 





bound to become more responsive to the needs of 
consumers, at home and abroad. 

But even this would be only a beginning. Our deareg 
hope is that we may persuade some people to stop 
shaking in the presence of authority. We would like 
shoppers to know more about the technicalities of 
our complex world. We would like people to praise 
or to blame without fear of making a fuss. Britain 
needs more people prepared to make an exhibition 
of themselves. 

Our limitation is money. We cannot for obvious 
reasons take any money from industry or com. 
merce. We depend upon individual people. 





Subscriptions should be sent to the Consumers’ Council (2, Park Street, 
London, W.1.), or to the Association for Consumer Research, 16, 
Victoria Park Square, London, E.C.2 


Town Planning Division of the Ar hitzct’s Department. 
After reorganization in 1956 has been in charge of the North 
East Group, responsible for planning and development of 

22 square miles of north-east London, embracing the following, 
Stepney-Poplar, City (the LCC and the City Corporation are 
jointly responsible for planning the City), Bunhtll Fields, and 
six London Boroughs, on which work is proczeaing at present. 
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Heads staff of nearly fifty split up into six planning teams. 
Offices on the fifth floor of County Hall with a joyless view of 
inner courtyards: hopes shortly to move to new rooms with a 
view. Born in Ajmer (an arid place) right in the middle of 
central India his father was one of those now vanished types, 
deputy chief of Customs. Travelled extensively, visiting 
Bagdad, Ctesiphon, Babylon, Palmyra, came back to school. 
Lessons included a course on Gothic architecture, became very 
interested and eventually went to Liverpool one year after his 
brother; studied under Reilly and Abercrombie (the first 

** a great inspiration,”’ the second “‘ taught us a measure of the 
complexity of the task’’). On qualifying in 1936 joined Lewis’s 
Department Store, Liverpool, and for six months worked on 
redesigning interiors of eight of their stores. However, wanted 
to come to London, so wrote to five architects, was accepted by 
all owing to chronic assistant shortage, chose Middlesex, where 
he found he was one of the first school-trained architects. 
Designing consisted of producing elevations for standard plans 
(was told “* In this office we do not like the German and 
French styles, we prefer the Dutch—more human’’). In 1937 
took brother’s job at Willesden B.C. At 23 became the youngest 
senior architect in the country at Coventry, “‘ only because 
Gibson was the youngest City architect.” First job was to 
produce a bottom drawer (just before the war) plan for the 
city centre, also prefab houses. In 1940 was made Gibson’s 
planning architect: directly after blitz: main responsibility— 
new City Centre scheme. Called up to Tank Corps, started 
education classes (with professor of philosophy, physicist, film 
director, poster designer) at the toughest of tank barracks at 
Warminster. Transjerrea to Koyal Engineers and sent to 
India 1942, spent next four years there and in Burma. 
Helped to build miles of roads (useful experience for architect, 
mainly foundations laid end to end) and developed healthy 
respect for engineer and his ability for large scale technical 
organisation. At war’s end set up with co-director Tatton- 
Brown army polytechnic in Rangoon: gave 14th Army short 
courses in architecture, building, surveying, etc. Suggested 

to Governor that they might help Burmese and after surprise 
interview became planning advisers to the Government, toured 
whole of Burma and prepared reports. Back in England joined 
MOTCP with old friends, Holford, Stephenson, Shepheard, 
Rheay (“ A fine office with enormous élan”’). Later joined 
Matthew at LCC. Admires Lethaby and Geddes. Thinks the 
British historic contribution to architecture grossly under- 
estimated. Wrote “‘ Introduction to Planning ” in 1943 as the 
start of his crusade for getting planning to the public. His wife 
is Argentinian, has six children and lives in Lutyens-designed 
house in North Square, Hampstead Garden Suburb (green 
square in front, wood behind). Claims to be only architect in 
London with garage but no car. Likes painting and drawing 
in pastels, listening to music (the “* ordinary chaps, Mozart, 
Beethoven ”’), travel. In twenty years he has amassed 9,000 
coloured slides (“‘ other collections may be better but not as 
large”) which he uses for lecturing and putting planning over 
to the pub‘ic. 


When the public is the client 


Percy Johnson-Marshall writes : 
The planning of cities with, rather than for, the 
citizens is a prob'em that has given me as much con- 
cern as any I have met. 

Cities, which have always been the focal points of 
civilization and the centres where a culture reaches 
its maximum intensity, are one of the most fascinating 
although at the same time most frustrating subjects 
for study. Until the 19th century they were of reason- 
able size and not too complicated to comprehend, but 
the Industrial Revolution changed all-that, and for 
over a century and a half the torrent of new inven- 
tions, new skills and new machines so overwhelmed 
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our society that no one attempted to subject the city 
itself to the kind of study that was given to its detailed 
artifacts. As a result of this ignoring of the environ- 
ment, the evils of unplanned growth neatly kept pace 
with the advances of science and technology. 


The possibilities of planning cities, for so long 
neglected, are on!y now beginning to be realized, and 
slowly the combined operation of art and science 
which has been known fragmentarily as Civic Design 
by Architects, or Town Engineering by Municipal 
Engineers, or Urban Geography by the geographers, 
or Land Use by too many others is being forged into 
a new and specifically 20th Century synthesis—and 
synthesis in many field besides planning is perhaps one 
of the vital tasks of our time. 


But advance in any branch of human activity can only 
take place by the interaction of theory and practice, 
and practice in the redevelopment of cities tends to 
go on at a depressingly low and s!ow level. Of all 
the many cities of our predominantly urban civiliza- 
tion in this country, perhaps only London and 
Coventry have so far shown any tolerable three 
dimensional results of modern city planning, for no 
matter how important the studies in the hundred 
different aspects of the city may be, ultimately it is 
the quality of what appears on the ground that will 
determine the success of city planning as either science 
or art or both. And what appears on the ground is 
essentially first of a!l the buildings, and then the 
urban spaces which are formed between and around 
the buildings. It is just as important, and much more 
difficult, to achieve good urban design out of the 
various elements that make up a city as it is to make 
good architectural design out of the elements that 
make up an individual building. But buildings and 
groups of buildings, although they may be designed 
in vacuo are not built in vacuo; they are called into 
existence by clients of all kinds. Now it may be 
possib!e to ascertain the requirements of an individual 
c.ient with tact and patience, and also those of a 
co'lective client for an individual building (and at least 
in school building architects seem to have realized 
that significant architecture only comes from an im- 
aginative interpretation of the users’ requirements 
after intensive study and collaboration between archi- 
tect and client), But the requirements of a whole city 
of clients are of an altogether different order. Only 
now, after years of muddle ending too often in in- 
difference, are the public in general beginning to take 
a real interest in architecture. Of city planning and of 
its enormous potential influence on their environment, 
they are still much too uninformed, even though the 
lack of it affects their daily lives adversely in so many 
ways. Here is the great opportunity, and indeed 
necessary social task, of the architect-planner in par- 
ticular. Enough good planning and architecture has 
already been created to give him the essential visual 
weapons of communication, and I am certain that 
city planning will only be effective over our whole 
environment when the public reaches the stage of 
wanting what we want to give it, and I suspect that 
wat we want to give it will be considerably modified 
when combined operations really start. 
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Lionel Brett 


LIONEL GORDON BALIOL BRETT, born 1913, is an 
architect in private practice, with three small offices (20 or so 
staff); a converted cowshed, with loft over, in the grounds of 
his house; a top floor office in Regent Street in charge of 
partner Kenneth Boyd; and a small stone house in Oxford, in 
charge of latest partner Peter Bosanquet. Work includes three 
or four schools, housing and centre buildings in three New 
Towns, projects for various Oxford colleges, the odd factory, 
some private houses: most unusual building is a combination 
pub, community centre, cafe, clinic, assembly hall at Hatfield 
South End. Most challenging was rebuilding part of Exeter 
College in the centre of Oxford. Was born in the Bagshot belt 
in a house which is now a Constance Spry finishing school for 
young ladies. Father is a tremendous amenity man—pillar of 
the National Trust, SPAB, British Drama League, etc. 
Mother an American, so he has American relatives to keep 
him going and cheer him up. Brett got scholarship to Eton and 
became captain of school. Painted landscapes there. At 
Oxford did necessary amount of work to get first in History, 
also attended part-time abstract course in architecture at 
Ruskin School, under Robert Gooden. Produced 3D manifesto 
in typical expressionist style ‘‘Architecture or Revolution.” 
Held first show of paintings at Oxford, made enough money 
to buy a Leica. Since he was newly married, he wanted to 
get into architecture in a hell of a hurry. The thing to do was 
to go to the AA (Gooden’s course was supposed to exempt 


from first year). Got put in extraordinary room in Great 
Russell Street (rough house, stink bombs, never saw 
instructor); left after one term, searched round and became 
pupil to a man who could teach (A. S. G. Butler, official 
biographer of Sir Edwin Lutyens). After six months designed 
himself a house in St. Fohn’s Wood in which he lived until 
1946, by which time it was an acute aesthetic embarrassment. 
Left after two years, passed finals a year later, by which 
time he had teamed up with the Tatton-Browns, with whom 
he got inio the swing of contemporary architecture. Most nerve- 
wracking action was to construct wing for Aunt’s house, 
which was photographed and published in AR; then 
demolished because too modern for aunt. Foined fire brigade in 
1938 and spent six months 1939-40 in underground garage in 
Kilburn. Decided that the pactfist attitude of ‘‘ an architect’s 
job is not to knock things down” was too precious, so became 
a field gunner. Stood for Parliament in 1945 as a Liberal for 
Henley, polled 10,000, saved deposit, returned to Germany. 
On leave at Port Merion met Clough Williams Ellis, who 
offered him work on two or three towns he was planning. 
Later stooged for Abercrombie and C.W.E. on plans for 
Redditch, Weston-super-Mare, Littlehampton, as a result of 
which he eventually became consultant planner for Hatfield. 
In 1946 moved to Watlington Park where he set up group in 
association with Arcon. Then he decided to build up his own 
firm, he also opened office in Hatfield (since moved to 
London). One-man show, Adams Gallery, 1955. Has toured 
India and U.S. lecturing on urban regeneration. Wife 
daughter of an Irish colonel and painter, has six children 








m 21 to § years old (one girl). Watlington Park, a small 
stately home, is situated on the crest of the Chilterns. Brett 
has in the last two years pulled down two-thirds of the house 
in order to restore it to its original size and shape, thus, he 
hopes, saving it for posterity, preferably his own. 


1ed Time to make more noise 


ent. 


Lionel Brett writes: 

Showing a Frenchwoman over Blenheim last summer, 
and seeing it through her eyes, it suddenly looked 
quite small and provincial, especially since I had lately 
been in Rome. Have you noticed how many of our 
grandest conceptions have been muffed in some way, 
pushed sideways by a tricky contour or an old lane or 
swamped by something newer? Our most terrific 
townscapes, say Durham or Edinburgh, are three- 
y. quarters accidental. We are not in fact much good at 
| creating symbols. The only 20th century one I can 
think of that isn’t accidental is the Cenotaph, and 
d that is as shy and reticent in the face of overwhelming 
id, |ttagedy as Lutyens himself was. 

Consequently I find it hard to believe the people who 
wn say that there are among us frustrated geniuses, denied 
expression by planners or parsimony. What we do 
have is a lot of perfectly adequate talent and a lot 
of ingenuity, and the thing that makes me want to 
emigrate is that we don’t even give that a chance. 
Year after year Gordon Cullen produces perfectly 
sensible and cheap and attractive ideas in the Archi- 
tectural Review but none of them seems to have the 
slightest influence. Meanwhile the rest of us spend 
half our lives on committees gaping at the horror and 
fabulous cost of what is done. We think out elaborate 
Mways of improving the set-up and wrap them up in the 
eepest tact we are capable of, and they slide away 
into the general fog. 

I suspect that our national gift of domestication and 
humanization, which has produced our most charac- 
teristic architecture and our most long-suffering 
soldiers and sailors, has led to a tame acceptance of 
submarine existence and stopped our people demand- 
ing a better environment for their children. 

Even so, my hunch is that the big movement of the 
fext fifty years will be, must be, the regeneration and 
fe-occupation of our worn-out industrial cities. It will 
fleed to be a very big movement, since drift and dis- 
integration are cheaper and more in the nature of 
things, and towns no longer have the romantic attrac- 
tion that “ country ” has (which was such a help to the 
CPRE). Yet I am sure it can be done. The strongest 
irguments are living and working examples. Maybe 
the City of London will give us one of our most com- 
pelling. 

| The best line of advance I can see is for more archi- 
tects who feel as I do to make more noise about it. 
At the moment the same old voices drone away, and 
practically nobody except Hugh Casson can think of 
a new joke. We need new voices and more of them: 
this is no country for the cosy tongue-tied architect of 
tradition. 

My dearest wish, not this New Year only but any, is 
0 see this country rebuilt by the people I believe in, 
ind this is no party line, because there are a great 
many of them. 


Py 
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Leonie Cohn & Prudence Smith 





PRUDENCE SMITH, above right, born 1923, is best known to architects as producer 
and originator of the BBC Third Programme “‘ Prospect ” series, a monthly review 
(less frequent now that the Third Programme does not come on the air until eight) 
of current questions in architecture and planning (with more emphasis on the 

latter). The programme has run since Man of This Year, Lionel Brett, gave the 
first talk in January, 1950 (subject: “‘ The Unpopularity of Planners’). As one of 
approximately ten Third Programme talks producers (four women), she promotes 

in addition talks on social sciences, anthropology, sociology, psychology and favourite 
subject, Africa south of the Sahara. Has noticed that architects are more sensitive 
than others to studio environment (a too distracting case of butterflies has recently 
had to be removed from one of the studios). Born in fohannesburg where family were 
first-generation immigrants, father a consulting engineer to group of gold mines. 
Took honours degree in English literature in 1945, later lectured at University of 
Witwatersrand, returned to England with scholarship to read Classical Greats 
(philosophy, ancient literature and history) at Oxford. Became a civil servant by 
joining research department of the Festival of Britain, did “ absolutely nothing ” 
(sample research problem: “ was the Dome of Discovery to be the largest dome 
ever”). Married architect Michael Smith (Hertfordshire schools, MOE Develop- 
ment Group, currently at Nuffield Foundation) whilst at Oxford. Finds 
architecture has become a background to home life, has been enormously stimulated 
by contact with architects. Has been working half-time for the last year to be with 
children Susanna 63, Matthew 44, Victoria 24. They have lived in Hampstead 


+ Garden Suburb since 1953 (1910 house infected with Art Nouveau). 


LEONIE COHN has been a talks producer on the BBC Third Programme since 
1950, specializes in talks on painting, sculpture, archaeology, Italy. Has produced 
19 talks in the “‘ Prospect ”’ series and seven in a series called “* Town Planning 
and Architecture—The Half Way Point” (of the twenty-year post-war 
reconstruction period) in which Russell Hitchcock summed up. Has also produced 
other talks, including one with Alvar Aalto. Office is on the second floor (cream and 
nondescript) of Broadcasting House. Born in Konigsberg, East Prussia, now part 

of USSR, father a lawyer. Went to study at Rome University, wanting to become 
an orientalist, but due to.a Mussolini purge in 1938 was forced to leave Italy and 
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-came to England, first as translator in news service, later as broadcaster on ° © - 
cultural subjects. Husband works in BBC news service. Live with children, Mark 
(2), Andrea (3 months) in a large elderly house in unfashionable part of 
‘Hampstead which they have decorated and furnished (Day, Conran) in 
contemporary style. Enjoys looking at buildings for pleasure and would like to 
visit New Towns, Coventry, Rushbrooke, if only she had the time. Visited 
‘southern Italy last year (regrets that land reclamation projects have not been used 
to create new village communities). Likes going to see good new plays, dancing, 
jazz, cooking (Italian style). 


Putting it into words 


Prudence Smith, on behalf of both, writes : 

When you talk to an architect about anything what- 
ever, but especially architecture, he will very soon find 
a pencil and start to draw what he wishes to say; or 
search out a book with an appropriate illustration. 
The book will probably be one by another architect, 
whose own sketches and diagrams will occupy most 
of the space not devoted to beautiful photographs. 
Much of the relevant information and comment is 
scribbled at various angles on the sketches and dia- 
grams (making wonderfully clear the direction of the 
North Pole). 

So in view of the profession’s devotion to the graphic 
arts, one might suppose it unfair to invite any mem- 
ber of it into a sound broadcasting studio. I think not. 
A broadcast offers an architect an interesting and 
useful challenge thoroughly to formulate his ideas; the 
medium of words alone, and the nature of the 
audience, invites and even obliges him to relate those 
ideas explicitly and more widely to other fields and 
other people’s interests; to speak as a whole man, 
which can only enhance him as a specialized man. I 
think this is one main reason why architectural broad- 
casts have had a large and appreciative number of 
listeners, against the common assumption that 
“proper” criticism of the visual arts needs a visual 
medium. One cannot attempt a broadcast centring 
upon detailed or technical appraisal of a particular 
work; just as, conversely, listening to informed and 
discursive speculation on the air is no substitute for 
reading this JouRNAL, or for a critical visit to the 
buildings and places themselves. 

When I first proposed the “ Prospect ” series, in 1949, 
someone asked: “ Won't it be like all those illustrated 
lectures when the epidiascope breaks down? ” 

Simply, one does not attempt the kind of broadcast 
where what is said would do better wafting up beneath 
an illuminated slide (or scribbled on a drawing). 
There are many architectural broadcasts on the Third 
(historical, zsthetic, oracular) which are not in the 
“Prospect” series. “Prospect” is about “current 
questions in architecture and planning.” It began and 
continues as-a response to the efflorescence after the 
war of public hope, concern, interest and vested in- 
terest in new building, planning and land use. That is 
certainly the chief reason why it has been appreciated. 
The speakers have all been among those professionally 
involved, and occasionally we invite cross-references 
from American or European architects and planners. 
In the total picture of the immense practical contri- 
bution to this country made by architects since the 
war, the question of who listens to some of them think- 





ing aloud on the Third may be a small one. If so, then 
it is as a small tribute I offer the information that 
their “ Prospect” following steadily increased and at 
the last analysis appeared unaffected by the national 
drift to television. I don’t myself think the question 
small. Architects have enlivened and helped to realize 
the ideas and development of every profession that 
uses buildings, just as architecture, particularly since the 
war, has been much enriched by its working associa- 
tion with other fields—the social sciences, engineering, 
education, industrial design and others. Also, the in- 
creasing amount of specialized building has stimulated 
research methods, in design and construction, which 
gives the profession much more common ground with 
specialists in very different spheres. 

It is a symptom of all this that correspondence follow- 
ing “Prospect” broadcasts in particular comes not 
mainly from other architects (a good proportion 
listens, but the profession has its own airing rooms) 
but from people in other fields related to the topic of 
the talk, not a few from the Continent and other 
countries where The Listener is read. 

Third Programme listening is one of the meeting 
places of all interests and disciplines, and on a serious 
level it is the widest and most accessible which exists. 
In choosing “Prospect” for its New Year honours, 
the AJ has called attention to the wide appreciation 
accorded to its professional readership, and Leonie 
Cohn and I are very glad to help it do so. 


Geoffrey Jellicoe 


GEOFFREY ALAN JELLICOE, born 1900, formed his third 
partnership two years ago, has two partners, two offices, in 
London and Plymouth, and an average of twelve assistants. 
Ninety per cent. of his work consists of buildings (it is difficult 
to make landscape architecture pay by itself) the largest 
project being Plymouth Civic Centre. The “ sky garden” for 
Harvey’s at Guildford he describes as an interlocking of 
emotional curved form and straight geometry, designed with 
inspiration mainly derived from PaulKlee and Burle-Marx. 
Planting was done by his wife (he loathes gardening but does 
not mind rolling the lawn). Considers water the most spectacular 
of landscaping materials, Derry and Tom’s roof garden a tour 
de force. London office is situated in Gower Street house. His 
own room, once a dining room, is decorated with a wall map of 
London, 25 inches to the mile (a winner of a thing to have in 
an architect’s office) and an enormous philodendron which 
would not fit in his home ( fiendishly difficult to look after). 
Small terrace permits three to take tea in summer with a view 
of all-stone buildings, including British Museum and Senate 
House. Was born in Chelsea, father a publisher, mother studied 
at Slade. fellicoe might have become a writer, but remembers 
quite well one night feeling absolutely convinced about 
architecture. Went to AA and studied under Atkinson and 
Robertson. After qualifying went to Italy with ¥. C. Shepherd 
and wrote standard book on Italian gardens; they were 
partners for next eight years. Has designed gardens for a couple of 
dozen of the great houses of England, including Sandringham 
and Royal Lodge, also written, books on landscaping. Is life 
president of ILA. Lives in 15-foot-wide, seventeenth-century 
row house in Highgate. Considers architecture his one and only 
absorbing interest. Three people who have influenced him most 
are ¥. C. Shepherd, Sir Gordon Russell and Frederick 
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Givberd (with whom 


he makes a yearly trip abroad to enjoy R : 


and absorb environment). Ambition is to design one thing really 
weli, something that would stand up against the best—for 


instance, an ink pot. 


Adventuring beyond the technique barrier 


G. A. Jellicoe writes : 

All architects, I suppose, are preoccupied these days 
in trying to break through what one might describe as 
the technique barrier. Of course we all have to know 
our technique reasonably well, but mastery of a tech- 
nique by no means infers that there is a mastery of 
design also. Often quite the reverse. The quest is on, 
and no mistake, to discover the “ thing behind the 
thing.” In the eighteenth century, when William Kent 
“leapt the fence and saw that all nature was a garden,” 
he broke what was in fact a technique barrier, and we 
too, for instance, must leap our pylons or whatever is 
the symbol of the modern world. We are now 
obviously well over the threshold of the fourth era of 
our island civilization (the three previous being Primi- 
tive, Gothic, and Renaissance), and the struggle to find 
out what it is all about is as engaging and exciting to 
an artist as is the struggle for the atom or for outer 
space to the scientist. Architecturally the gateway to 
this new world was established by good work during 
the last 20 years ranging anywhere from the Hert- 
fordshire schools to Ralph Tubbs’s Dome of Discovery; 
but these were gateways only, and now all of us, and 
not merely the pioneers, should be beyond this stage, 
and moving around and creating works as emotional 
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and interpretive as those of. early Greek,:’»early 
Renaissance, or éarly what you will. 

We have everything we need. We have the money, ‘the 
projects, the materials—materials indeed which we 
always say give us liberation of space, and we have 
the men, more men with more training facilities. than 
at any time in history, We are. positively pounded with 
first-class lectures, articles and books on the philosophy 
and esthetic of art; I wonder what Leonardo would 
have made of that most remarkable of all modern 
esthetic publications, “The New Landscape in Art 
and Science”? Too easy. Most important of all, we 
have within our grasp the liberation of the individual 
spirit; and here is the trouble; for surely it is so 
weighed down with all these matters, that it cannot in 
fact take flight and go exploring. There are always so 
many sound reasons why it should not, and the 
soundest of all in the age of economy is that it just 
does not pay to leave the comfortable cage in which 
we live, and go adventuring. To adventure into the 
world beyond the technique barrier, the world of 
abstract ideas, the world already peopled by artists 
and poets and musicians, is just as bold and requires 
just as much preparation and study as when Drake 
sailed round the physical world. It has always seemed 
to me that the only real adventuring class in the pro- 
fession, as opposed to the individual, is the student at 
a school of architecture. Not until we have found the 
means of projecting this spirit in toto into later life 
can there be much hope of anything but the exception 
that proves the rule of the commonplace. 
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Denis Harper 


DENIS RAWNSLEY HARPER, born 1907, became first Professor of Building in 
this country at the Manchester College of Science and Technology, in November. 
Born in Harrogate where father is a retail pharmaceutical chemist. 

Reasons for wanting to be an architect obscure. Was apprenticed for one year to 
non-qualified Harrogate architect, spent time as office boy copying spec. plans, 
which he even then recognized as bad. Went to study at Liverpool in 1925 under 
Reilly. Fellow classmates included Gordon Stephenson, William Holford, Brian 
Lewis of Melbourne, George Kenyon of Newcastle. Eight years with Pite, Son 


and Fairweather. In 1938 accepted job as lecturer and studio master at School of 
Architecture, Cape Town, where he also ran thriving private practice. On UK leave 


in 1947, decided he wanted to be in the hurly-burly of new building in England. 
Joined Norman and Dawbarn. Became chief architect to Corby New Town in 


Northamptonshire, in 1952. Designed 3000 dwellings. Now hopes to do research into 


wear and tear of building materials in the urban atmosphere; plans to investigate 
managerial methods in building industry. Dislikes extreme changes of fashion in 
architecture resulting from the casting aside of new technical developments (such as 
curtain walls) before they have been fully developed and understood. Lives in large 
Victorian house overlooking the Mersey Valley, at Didsbury, which he is re- 
decorating with the help of his family (and friends when they will come), wife who 
does part-time work as physiotherapist, daughter, 20, who is training as secretary, 
and son, 14, who wants to be doctor. Chief interest is amateur dramatics. 


The builder’s place in the team 


Denis Harper writes : 





New Towns have received much reasoned criticism; 
among architects and town planners this has largely 
been levelled at the visual character of the towns which 
are said to be inamicable to social welfare and pleasure, 
and to the development of civic responsibility. This 
was also said, of course, about Welwyn Garden City 
in the 20's, except by people who lived there. Though 
there are people who grumble about the amenities and 
convenience of the New Towns, the grumbles are 
largely about lack of space and privacy and not the 
reverse. Many architects spread themselves in their 
own single-storey houses or aim at the corner house at 
the end of a terrace when they can—and most people, 
including the recruits to a New Town, feel the same. 
Perhaps, in the end, the critics will come round to 
admitting that New Towns are a success, and more so 
for the provision of a modest backcloth for future 


development, rather than the immediate provision of 
a dynamic flourish of mid-century modernity. 

One can hardly be reassured by the present standards 
of structural and esthetic permanence of our much 
photographed building prototypes, nor impressed by 
the present knowledge of efficient building detail which 
seems to have deteriorated since we left the safe 
shelter of the neo-Georgian in the 20’s. 

The architects of the New Towns have had the satis. 
fying experience of rubbing shoulders with colleagues 
with positive points of view in the fields of engineering, 
estate management, finance, law and landscape, and 
have learnt to understand some of these problems-—a 
vital preliminary to the important recognition by the 
world at large of the architect as the organizing head 
of the building team. 

Living within a New Town surrounded by building 
contracts which were thus under constant supervision, 
we came to recognize, too, the problems which have 
faced the building contractors in the post-war vears. 
The general run of building operatives have not been 
much concerned with standards of building, particu 
larly as bonus schemes have operated in favour of 
quantity rather than quality. It is irresponsible to 
suggest that a degree of unemployment will best 
solve the problem of shoddy work, and I do not be. 
lieve that any well informed person in the industry 
would advocate such a council of despair. The 
operatives are not alone in slip-shod work which is 
seen in the professions also and any reduction of full 
employment would hit the directorate no less than the 
labourer. 

Standards can be restored by a much more accurate 
selection of materials and prefabricated parts, com- 
bined with the greater use of electric machine tools 
and mechanized plant. This can provide a greater 
accuracy and better standards without affecting our 
time schedules, provided it is accompanied by stricter 
and more efficient supervision and constant testing. 
These matters are largely the province and responsi- 
bility of the building contractor and the time has come 
when he must once more play his full technical part, 
not only in the organization of the work related to 
modern conditions, but in assessing the principles in- 
volved in preplanning the project. 

The architects and engineers who have creditably 
encouraged and supported the development of the ne# 
industrial techniques, have had the sobering experience 
of recognizing that the knowledge and capacity of the 
industry, and the education of its constitutent parts up 
to the present time, are hardly of the standard to 
ensure success. The building contractor, given the 
opportunity and a suitable welcome into the pro 
fessional field, can be so equipped as to relieve the 
architect and engineer of some of their presemt 
extraneous responsibilities and so release them for 
important work on spatial requirements and efficient 
structural systems. We hope in Manchester to so equip 
the new recruits to the management and research sides 
of the industry, and by giving them an opportunity of 
working with their architect, engineer and survey0f 
colleagues, to provide a proper appreciation of the 
other man’s problems, responsibilities and ideals. 
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Instead of the customary survey of the best buildings completed in Britain during the preceding 
year the JOURNAL 1s presenting in this issue the uncensored opinions of the users of the buildings 
—their owners, tenanis, or the people who work in them, from the company director at one pole 
to the regular taking his pint in the public bar of a new pub at the other. The buildings were 
selected by the Editors who would have liked to have included as well, if space had permitted, 
the Middlesbrough Little Theatre designed by Enrico de Pierro, and a factory at Cardiff by 
Grenfell Baines and Hargreaves. The interviews are by Malcolm MacEwen and Sam 
Lambert, who took the personality pictures. 


BUILDINGS OF THE YEAR: 1957 
The inside story 


1. INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 





push-button age factory 


TISSUE MILL at NORTHFLEET, KENT 
designed by FARMER and DARK 


‘ It gives me quite a kick’ says Philip Morley,’ the assis- 
tant mill manager, below. 





It is slightly difficult, at first, to grasp exactly what is 
going on inside the new Bowater-Scott Tissue Mill, 
the latest addition to the interesting complex of modern 
industrial buildings put up by Bowaters or their asso- 
ciated companies at Northfleet, on the Thames. The 
mill is divided into two parts, one of which produces 
tissue and the other converts it. It is only when one 
asks “converts it into what? ” that one discovers that 
this superb £1,500,000 factory is entirely devoted to 
the production of the very superior toilet rolls known 
as Andrex, “the most civilized toilet tissue.” 

This is a real push-button factory, in which raw 
cellulose enters at one end, to emerge as packaged 
toilet rolls at the other; indeed the vast machines in 
which the cellulose is churned into something that 
looks like porridge, dried and transformed into reels 
of tissue paper, serve, in the end, a mere handful of 
cheerful girls packing the finished product into boxes. 
There are only 210 employees, and throughout there 
does not seem to be a single heavy manual job, or a 
dirty one—unless it is the maintenance of the machines 
in which rather messy processes are taking place. This 
is a factory of exceptional spaciousness, light and 
colour, and despite the huge quantities of water con- 
sumed (30,000 gallons an hour) it does not suffer from 
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Beryl Duff, left, says “it’s a good place to work in,”’ and James*Loft, right, finds it a pleasant change from a cement works, 


the bane of the paper mill worker’s life, condensation 
and moisture in the air. 

This is considered by Philip J. Morley, the assistant 
mill manager, to be one of ‘the biggest successes in 
what is altogether a revolutionary mill; even in frosty 
weather there has not been a single drop of condensa- 
tion, a remarkable tribute to the air conditioning. 
“You can work in here in your summer clothes, 
summer or winter,” he says. 

Workers in the mill are entirely in agreement on this 
point, particularly those who have had experience of 
other paper mills. James Loft, a 52-year-old worker 
who spent 10 years in the dust of a cement factory 
before coming here, is_ particularly emphatic: 
“Smashing! You don’t know what the weather’s like 
outside: it’s practically always the same temperature 
in here.” From the point of view of production the 
building has disclosed no snags at all: the new plant 
(only one half of it has been installed so far) is having 
the usual teething troubles as it gets into its stride. 
The difficulties that have arisen are, Mr. Morley says, 
entirely concerned with the machinery. In the “ con- 
version department,” where the large reels of tissue 
are cut up and rolled into individual toilet rolls, the 
layout of the machinery was altered as it was unsatis- 
factory: but the foreman, Charles Wilkes, says that 
there was no difficulty in doing this, as the concrete 
columns are so widely spaced that they. do not get in 
the way. 

What are the other points about the factory that appeal 


to its users? The sense of light and spaciousness and 
the use of colours are specially mentioned by Mr. 
Morley. Acoustic roof panels have appreciably reduced 
the noise level, too, he says, although as yet the mill 
has not been run flat out. And the dust is effectively 
extracted. The workers, when asked what they like, 
find it difficult to put it in words. Sally Donoghue, 
the shop steward in the converting department, said 
the girls liked the press button machinery. “It’s very 
modern, isn’t it?’ she said. Could she suggest any 
improvements? The answer was a simple, “No.” 
Beryl Duff, a pretty Irish girl who was packing, said: 
“It’s a good place to work in: it’s modern, isn’t it?” 
And pressed to say what she means by “ modern,” she 
says it’s light, airy and colourful. The very high quality 
of the toilet accommodation was mentioned by every- 
body who was interviewed, and Mr. Morley has found 
that it is appreciated by the staff and properly treated. 
Has anything given any trouble? Mr. Wilkes finds that 
his elevated office, which gives him a first-class view 
of the entire department, gets too hot; something, he 
gathers, can be done about that. The all-glass front 
door and entrance lobby is confusing: one man has 
pitched through a window thinking it was an open 
door, while everybody tries to push the front door 
open and finds it has to be pulled. 

As for the curtain wall, everybody likes its appearance 
and it has given no trouble. “ When I see the whole of 
this site as I come down the hill,” Mr. Morley com 
cluded, “it gives me quite a kick.” 





a ee 


FACTORY and OFFICES at CAMBERLEY 
designed by JOHN BICKERDIKE 


“it’s lovely to work here’ 


Mena Purvey says it’s wonderful. 
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“T wanted modern architecture, not’, conventional 
building,” said G. P. Balfour, managing director of 
Sharples Limited, a firm with an American parentage 
which has recently started production of high-speed 
chemical separation equipment at Camberley, Surrey. 
“ There is more to a satisfactory -building than putting 
up walls and providing the right amount of space.” 
As is most often the case, the choice of architect 
was largely fortuitous. Mr. Balfour’s brother is a very 
young architect and although he did not design the 
building, one gathers he may have whispered a few 
words of advice in his elder brother’s ear. 

The building was constructed to a pretty tight budget. 
and the result is regarded by Mr. Balfour as “ pretty 
good value.” The cost, he says, worked out to some- 





G. P. Balfour, the managing director. 


where around £1 10s. per sq. ft. He regards the 
building as very cheap advertising. The American 
company is so proud of it that it has included pictures 
of the factory in its brochures. Mr. Balfour likes the 
way minor details have been carefully worked out, ‘the 
lighting system (“ very good, particularly in the draw- 
ing office’) and the ingenious location of the filing 
department. “‘ That would not have happened without 
an architect,” he says. The snags are few and mainly 
based on the architect’s maxim, “If you don’t pay for 
it you don’t get it.” This has led to a rather hot office 
in summer for one thing, and Mr. Balfour concedes 
that this type of architecture demands air condition- 
ing. Philip Gwinnett, the production manager, has 
solved the overheating problem in his office (“ which 
does get rather like a greenhouse, even though there 
are blinds on all windows facing south-west ”’) by. in- 
stalling a fan. The most interesting feature of the 
factory, he thinks, is the use of a module which will 
help the factory expand “in any direction.” He con- 
siders the building is very attractively designed and 
provides an incentive for the attraction of the right 
type of labour. 

The first person one meets on arrival at the factory 
is Mena Purvey, receptionist and telephonist. Her 
admiration of the building is unqualified. ‘ Wonder- 
ful,” she says, “It’s lovely to work here.” Her last 
job was at a GPO switchboard where she was cooped 
up with a lot of girls. Why does she like this job? 
‘““T meet lots of people,” she says, and she would have 
come even if it had»meant less money. She lives in 
a caravan and all her furniture is contemporary, 
*Tt’s so much nicer.” 
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it lures the customers in 


GARAGE and SERVICE STATION 

in HARLOW NEW TOWN, ESSEX 

designed by MAXWELL GREGORY in association 
with RAMSEY, MURRAY, WHITE and WARD 
consultant architect DENIS A. BIRCHETT 


What does Mr. C. Garnet Stanton, the manager of 
Kenning’s new garage and service station at Harlow 
think of it? “I haven’t got over it yet. It’s opened my 
eyes to what can be done in garage design when they 
call in somebody from outside the motor trade.” 
And looking out of the window at some new tem- 
porary buildings that the Post Office have erected 
next door he adds, “it was an absolute tragedy when 
those blasted telephone people put those chicken huts 
beside us. We've got to wait for another five years 


G. Garnet Stanton, the manager of Kenning’s, Harlow. 
Behind him, on the left, is the brickwork that has aroused 
some controversy. 








before they come down.” Mr. Stanton feels keenly 
that his garage was entitled to a worthier neighbour. 
Has the type of building had any influence on trade? 
“Oh, yes, there’s no doubt about that. Of course, 
even if you had a wooden barn you would do some 
business. But there’s no doubt about it, this place has 
attracted extra business. The design and the layout 
have contributed substantially to our operations.” 
What strikes the customers as attractive about the 
building? ‘“‘ The first thing that strikes anybody is the 
extraordinary amount of light.” Mr. Stanton points to 
the clerestory lighting in explanation, and says, “in 
the workshops, the showroom, wherever you are it’s 
the same. At night it looks most attractive. The light 
reflected from the matt red ceiling and the cedarwood 
panelling gives the whole showroom what I can only 
describe as a glow.” 

The forecourt design is “ very clever,” because such 
an extraordinary amount of space is given to move- 
ment, and the tanker drivers from Shellhaven volun- 
teer for the Kenning’s run because they can drop 
their load in one movement without backing or turn- 
ing round. 

The open workshop, in which the washing and greas- 
ing bays are put virtually in the windows, is proving a 
considerable business attraction. People see the greas- 
ing lifts going up, or the foam washer at work, and 
get out of their cars to have a look. And that, one 
gathers from Mr. Stanton, is halfway to a transaction. 
One feature which has proved controversial with 
customers is the internal fairface brickwork of a 
section of the outer wall of the showroom. “ It’s one 
thing or the other: either violent disapproval or else 
quite keen enthusiasm. It’s so new for a showroom.” 
But the brick wall is useful to Mr. Stanton; he has 
placed a desk behind it, screened from the gaze of the 
curious who are looking into the showroom, from 
which he likes to negotiate a sale. “It’s far better to 
sit down at the desk and negotiate in the showroom 
itself, among the cars, than to go into the office, or 
simply to stand and talk.” 

Mr. Stanton does not live in Harlow, although he has 
grown to like it a good deal better than he did when 
he first came. But not everything about it appeals to 
him: the best part of the town, for instance, has 
“that awful Henry Moore statue” which, he thinks, 
“ought at least to bear some resemblance to human 
anatomy.” 
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luxurious? no, it’s a good investment 


TUC MEMORIAL BUILDING 
in GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
designed by DAVID DU R. ABERDEEN 





Sir Vincent Tewson. 


From the beginning the TUC Memorial Building was 
envisaged as something more than an ordinary build- 
ing, something more than offices. It had to include, 
on a very small site, a memorial, a conference hall, a 
training college, and a car park for 50 vehicles, as 
well as a great deal of office accommodation. “ We 
wanted to encourage architects and architecture,” said 
Sir Vincent Tewson, the General Secretary of the 
TUC, “so we thought we would hold a competition. 
We did not know what to expect: we were not experts 
in architecture, but we wanted the building to be 
a contribution to contemporary architecture. We 
wanted ideas. We wanted something which would, be 
worthy of the movement, something practical on the 
educational side, and something modern that would 
help the efficient working of our staff.” The building, 
he feels, embodies the work and craftsmanship of the 
people in the trade union movement. 

The building was intended to be a memorial, an 
example to people, and Sir Vincent feels that it has 
achieved these aims. 

Sir Vincent emphasizes that only the practical difficul- 
ties and not somebody else’s views on the form some- 
thing should take, have made the architect compromise 
with his own ideas. “In this way we have got a purer 
conception. I find it a very pleasing building, and the 
architect has been able to contribute imaginative ideas. 
The thing which appeals to me most is the treatment 
of the memorial itself; the memorial wall has been 
taken right outside the building, where it also hides 


the building next door and yet gives a sense of light. 
Many of the ideas are novel, but the practicalities of 
working and maintenance have never been forgotten.” 
Two dominant factors in the design were how to get 
enough light into the centre of the site, and how to 
cut maintenance costs to a minimum. The solution 
to the first problem was to build round a courtyard 
which could not be walked on, as this would have 
interfered with the lighting and acoustics of the hall 
below. Sir Vincent, one suspects, would have liked to 
be able to walk round it, as he called this “a con- 
troversial point.” The second problem was solved on 
the principle that the first cost saves later maintenance. 
Some people have described the building as luxurious, 
but Sir Vincent says this is not so. “ People come to 
admire the normal traditional materials,” he says, “ the 
hardwood strip floor, for instance. It is a pity that 
people should consider it a luxury, because we went 
into the question of flooring and decided that it would 
be just as cheap as battleship lino. The materials we 
used cannot be considered luxurious; they are a good 
investment.” 

The cost of the building (the competition was in 1948) 
increased by two and a half times before it was 
finished, and Sir Vincent confessed that his reaction 
to new ideas over the last few months was “ how much 
is this ruddy thing going to cost?” But now that it is 
up, Sir Vincent’s summing up is wholly positive: 
“We think it is a piece of contemporary architecture 
our eight million members can be proud of.” 
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OFFICES IN ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1I 
designed by ERNO GOLDFINGER 





A good building—but not architecture 

Anyone looking less like the orthodox cartoonist’s 
conception of a bloated landlord than Mr. Mason 
Pearson, senior, it would be hard to imagine. Not for 
him the top hat or even the bowler, the black jacket 
and striped pants. We ran him to earth at the Mason 
Pearson factory in Bethnal Green, where, despite his 
77 years, he continues to run the hairbrush business 
in which he made his name. He may wear a slouch 
hat, an old jacket, a torn cardigan with the buttons 
missing, and have a hairbrush sticking out of his 
pocket, but there are no flies on him in _ business 
matters. He is one of the finest craftsmen in brush- 
making in the world, and inventor of the rubber- 
backed hairbrush. He knew exactly what he wanted, as 
a client, in the new building at 45-6, Albemarle Street. 
First he wanted the maximum of letting space. Then 
he insisted on the maximum of light. “I picked up 
my ideas in America and I know what a drawback 
the lack of light has always been in many London 
offices, and I appreciate the way in which it affects 
the rent. I wanted the building to be constructed in 
such a way that the chronic repairs—the painting, 
roof leakages, chimney troubles—would be eliminated 


landlord .. . 
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...and tenant 


as far as possible. But I didn’t want the building to be 
cheap to look at: I wanted to attract a good class of 
tenant, so I wanted hardwood floors, noiseless lifts, 
central heating, good sanitary arrangements and lots 
of tiles. My experience is that tiles pay. Look at the 
Swiss hotels: the more tiles there are, the more they 
charge. Tiles are more responsible for the prosperity 
of Lyons teashops than the tea.” 

So much for the brief. How has Erno Goldfinger 
carried it out? “It’s beautifully designed. Goldfinger 
got more letting space out of that site than anybody in 
England could have done. He has worked the lighting 
very ingeniously so that you can read as well in the 
middle of the building as you can by the windows, 
something I have never seen done before. It won’t 
want repainting for 20 years. In fact, I don’t think 
there will be any repairs for 20 years, and I shall be 
getting the 10 per cent. Schedule A maintenance relief 
to myself all that time. And I shan’t have to do any 
internal repairs, as I have let it on a full indoor re- 
pairing lease.” Putting it in a nutshell, Mr. Pearson 
thinks it pays handsomely to have a modern building. 
When he comes to discuss the appearance of the 
building, Mr. Pearson also has very decided views. 
“Being in between two other buildings the appearance 
is a-great improvement. But that kind of building 
wouldn’t do standing by itself, or on a fine site like 
Piccadilly or Lombard Street. It’s a good building, but 
it’s not architecture. Certainly not. No more ”—and 
he pointed at the camera—“ than photography is art.” 
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A building designed to bring in the most rent for 
the person who puts up the money cannot, in Mr. 
Pearson’s opinion, be a really fine architectural build- 
ing. 

On this point he is unshakeable. “It’s a very 
up-to-date commercial building, but it isn’t really 
architecture and it’s not beautiful, and it could not 
be.” And the reason why modern buildings cannot be 
architecture? “ They haven’t got the talent. They can’t 
make a chair as beautifully as Thomas Chippendale 
nowadays, because they haven’t got the talent.” But 
why, he was asked, do many architects think the new 
office building in Albemarle Street is beautiful? “I 
don’t think they do,” he replied firmly. “ And if they 
do, they are not architects.” 


“ Wakes up the orthodox ” 

Walter Bunge, the export and office manager of 
Taylor-Woods Ltd., the tenants of 46, Albemarle 
Street, has obviously had some pretty tough battles 
with Erno Goldfinger about the design and décor of 
the offices and showrooms for his stocking and lingerie 
business. But he is satisfied with the building he’s got, 
and retains his liking and respect for the architect, 
who has, he admits, forced some good ideas on him 
for his own good. Not that the forcing was all one 
way: “ We’ve kicked like hell at times.” He still nags 
the architect about some badly designed washbasins, 
and had difficulty in convincing him that the firm’s 
name must be in large letters on the r.s.j. spanning 
the shop window, even if it did offend the architect's 
artistic sense. 

The main thing is that Mr. Bunge has got what he 
wanted: “ What a firm of our type needs is offices, 
a showroom, and a rather plush reception area which 
is a prestige point and makes it attractive to buyers. 
This we have achieved for the first time in this build- 
ing.” 

The points that particularly appeal to Mr. Bunge are 
the daylighting, the pleasant, comfortable reception 
area, the décor—“ designed to wake the orthodox 
up ”—colours which are bright yet not garish 
(“ buyers mustn’t come in and say ‘crikey, what a 
joint!’ We want them to feel completely at ease ”), 
the widely used mahogany panelling, the dropped 
ceiling breaking up the reception area into two parts 
without a physical barrier, the funnel overhead lights 
in the interview room, and the positively luxurious 
circular stair to the basement. Mr. Bunge also says, 
however, that while the grand conception is very good, 
some of the details are less so. The door furniture is 
of good appearance, but the roses of the handles keep 
coming off because the screws strike the lock behind: 
the handbasins are universally unpopular, because 
there is no soap container, and they are set in a 
black laminated sheet, on which soapy water accumu- 
lates and overflows. Cracks show where the door 
frames join the tiling on the landings; the panelling, 
on close inspection, reveals a good deal of rough 
workmanship; and the sound proofing of the plaster- 
board internal partitions is not too good. These are, 
however, relatively minor matters: Mr. Bunge would 
be the first to say he is a satisfied client. 
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3. HOUSING 








the tenants pay by cheque in Golden Lane 


FLATS and MAISONETTES in GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1 
designed by CHAMBERLIN, POWELL and BON 


Golden Lane, the housing estate in the City of London, seems to have rather 
more middle-class tenants than the ordinary council estate. We interviewed a 
journalist’s wife, a medical student and his wife (a former nurse) and an old lady 
living on her own. We even saw a gentleman in a bowler hat with a furled 
umbrella setting out to work, symbol of the new Golden Lane white collar 
proletariat. The caretaker told us that tenants are encouraged to pay their rents 
by cheque. One would expect tenants of this kind to be less carried away by a 
sense of relief at getting a home, and to be more critical of their new 
surroundings. We found minor criticisms but tremendous enthusiasm. 


Let’s start with Great Arthur House, the Golden 
Lane skyscraper. Mrs. Daphne Jones, recently married, 
like many of the tenants, lives on the 14th floor in a 
one-bedroom flat with her journalist husband: it was 
a Daily Mirror romance, for he was on the news desk 
and she was the news editor’s secretary. Now she’s 
expecting a baby and is very happy in the flat. Does 
she like living high up above the City? “We both 
like it very much. I think the chief reason why my 
husband likes it is that he comes from the sea and 
doesn’t like being cooped up in the City. Up here we 
have a feeling of being out in the open. We’re not 
above the smog, but we think we get more fresh air. 
We can see Crystal Palace one way and Alexandra 
Palace the other, and the new Richmond Park flats 
to the west, we get the sun all day and in fine weather 
we can sit on the balcony. It’s like sitting in a garden, 
and at the week-end you can sit out in a swimsuit if 
you want to.” How does the flat work? Mrs. Jones 
finds it easy to run and likes its interior planning. 
There are “tons of cupboards” and a room in the 
lobby for boxes, and she likes the airing cupboard. 
But she has some criticisms too. It’s a hard job to 
clean the p.v.c. floor covering, which “shows every 
mark.” The central heating has been “ a little tempera- 
mental,” though it’s been better recently, there are 
draughts from the sliding windows and a badly fitting 
balcony door. The sitting room wall that needs a 
picture has no picture rail, she dislikes the colours 
(particularly a dark grey on one sitting room wall and 
a “hideous orange” in the kitchen and bathroom). 
The draining board is “the most stupid thing out,” 
because it has no fall to the sink and the water lies 
in the deep grooves cut in the teak which “ gets full 
of old muck.” But the lifts get a good mark—“ We’ve 
only had to walk once: I think there were 199 steps ” 
—and Mrs. Jones thinks she’s jolly lucky to have such 
a fine flat. 


Doctor-to-be in the maisonette 
When John Hobday married Angela it must have been 
a real “Doctor in the House” affair: fifth-year 
medical student at Bart’s marries a peach of a nurse. 





Now they are living in a maisonette in Basterfield 
House, one of the four maisonette blocks, with a two- 
months’ old baby. : 
“Very nice indeed,” says John. “I don’t think there’s 
anything comparable to it anywhere at all. First class.” 
“It’s laid out,” says Angela, “it isn’t just a mass of 
houses stuck down anywhere.” 

Golden Lane is a high density scheme, about 200 
people to the acre, but they have no sense of being 
overcrowded. “It’s like being in a detached house,” 
said Angela, “ we’re not disturbed by anybody, either 
inside or outside.” John remarked that one could 
faintly hear the television next door: otherwise there 
was complete privacy. As for living centrally, they 
both love it. It takes John only ten minutes to get to 
the hospital, Angela is only two stops on the tube 
from Oxford Street, and there is a street market close 
by. Is it too deserted? Angela doesn’t think so at all. 
“It’s very cheerful at night with all the lights on and 
I feel quite resentful when everybody pours in on 
Monday morning because we have it to ourselves at 
the week-end. As we have a baby, I do miss the parks 
a bit and what we want most is better shops. But I 
love it. I wouldn’t live anywhere else.” 

They like the glass curtain walling, particularly the 
yellow on the tall block, although they think the blue 
glass on some of the maisonettes is not right. Angela 
summed it up: “It’s exciting: it’s so new and dif- 
ferent, and such fun to be living in it.” As for the 
maisonette, “it’s nice to look at and convenient to 
run,” says John. “ The only thing I don’t like is the 
concrete steps of the open stair. I like the design but 
the concrete looks raw and unfinished.” Angela thinks 
that the staircase in the living room and the double- 
height windows opposite it seem to make the sitting 
room larger. The kitchen is “ splendid,” and the con- 
temporary colour scheme is to her liking apart from 
the orange-yellow cupboards. 

Finally, rent. “ Marvellous,” says John, and “ very 
good,” says Angela. 

It’s easy to understand why they think so. They pay 
£2 12s. inclusive of central heating and hot water. They 
used to pay £2 10s. for sharing a flat in the Bayswater 




















John and Angela Hobday. 


Mrs, Daphne Fones. 
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Road with six others; while other students at Bart’s 
are paying three guineas a week for a single room. 
“And pigging it,’ Angela added emphatically. Pig- 
ging it, one felt, was going to be rather difficult with 
Angela around. Besides, who would want to, and least 
of all in a Golden Lane maisonette? 


Mrs. Eardley-Wilmot, and her list. 


Finally, Mrs. Mary Eardley-Wilmot (‘‘There’s a 
hyphen, and don’t put in more than one ‘1’ or one ‘ t,’ 
young man”) who lives in a single-room flat in 
Stanley Cooper House. “I’m very happy here,” she 
says, “I wouldn’t change it for anything—though I’ve 
got one or two things against it, mind you.” And she 
produces a list that she has prepared in her business- 
like way. 

“The design of the flat is delightful and very labour- 
saving. There are no ledges or things to clean. I can’t 
do a lot for myself, being lame, and I find it much 
easier here.” Pointing to the built-in cupboard that 
screens the bed recess from the sitting part of the 
room she explains: “ This is so nice. Some flats have 
a curtain, and that makes it at once like a bed-sitting- 
room. But here, when your friends come in they are 
not faced with the bed and everything else.” Mrs. 
Eardley-Wilmot has found the built-in furniture, in- 
cluding a big cupboard for trunks and the airing cup- 
board, very convenient indeed. And she simply loves 
the colours. 

Now for the “one or two things against it,” as she 
ticks them off her list. First, the draining board that 
Mrs. Jones dislikes so much: Mrs. Eardley-Wilmot 
doesn’t like it either. Then, although the flat faces 
east, it is far too hot in the kitchen; she has never 
had so much food go bad and thinks that there ought 
to be a refrigerator. The stays of the casement win- 
dows are much too light and are liable to jump off 
their nobs. The result is that in a wind the windows 
fly free and the glass is broken. Mrs. Eardley-Wilmot 
has fixed up a box of earth on the stay of her bedroom 
window to keep it down. When she is cooking, the 
kitchen gets steamed up, for she’s too small to reach 
over the sink to opén the kitchen window. And she 
can’t think what the architect was thinking of when 
he put plain glass in the bathroom. But don’t imagine 
that her criticisms affect Mrs. Eardley-Wilmot’s affec- 
tion for her new flat, or her admiration for the 
design. They don’t. 
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ancient and modern 





HOUSE at BEAULIEU, HANTS. 
designed by HUGH CASSON; associate architects 
R. A. GREEN and MARGARET CASSON 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu is one of those clients who 
knows what he wants, has a genuine enthusiasm for 
modern architecture, and even more perhaps for 
modern furniture. This blends rather strangely with a 
passion for old motor cars, that manifests itself in 


Lord Montagu and his not -so-veleran¥motor. 





the Montagu’ Motor Museum at Beaulieu, and the 
magazine Veteran and Vintage, which he runs from a 
rabbit warren of an office (devoid of all signs of 
gracious living) in Rochester Row, Westminster. One 
eels, however, that if Veteran and Vintage had the 
circulation of The Motor, Lord Montague would like 
to put it in a modern building rather than a veteran 
one. For his new summer house at Beaulieu he put 
some general ideas to Sir Hugh and Lady Casson. 
“IT wanted the perfect modern summer house on the 
seashore that would sleep five or six people, with all 
modern conveniences, that would be easy to run with- 
out any domestic servants, and would be good for 
bathing and general relaxation. I wanted one large 
room, on the open system, and the whole of the sea 
front to be a large expanse of glass.” 

How far have his aims been realized? “1 think com- 
pletely. I am delighted with it. There are always the 
odd snags, but I don’t think I would like it to be 
designed any differently.” 

Why did he want a completely modern design? “ First, 
if one builds in 1957 it is one’s duty to build a 1957 
house. I am a complete modernist as far as building is 
concerned. Secondly, I wanted a complete contrast to 
the other house. I live in a mixture of Victorian and 
every other style at Beaulieu, which is full of the 
paraphernalia of a stately home. I love modern furni- 
ture, but I haven’t a single room in which I can put it 
without tearing the guts out of the place. Particularly 
in the summer I like modern furniture around me. 
The rather worn, highly upholstered, Victorian furni- 
ture is cosy in winter, but for summer living by the 
sea it’s awfully important to have modern furniture: 
it goes with the clothes you wear and the life you 
lead.” 

The open planning (there are no doors between the 
sitting room, the kitchen and Lord Montagu’s bed- 
room) appeals to him very much. “I think the dis- 
advantage if one had a family would be that one 
couldn’t get away from people, but I would be happy 
to live in this house all the year round.” 

Lord Montagu very much likes the timber lining, which 
is the main feature of the internal décor. One is not 
conscious, he says, of the gigantic hi-fi loudspeaker 
which is mounted outside the house and wafts music 
through a screened opening 6 ft. square in the end 
wall. Externally, he thinks the house fits into the 
landscape awfully well. “It’s very important that it 
should do; every yacht on the Solent sees it.” 
Finally, why has Lord Montagu furnished the house 
almost entirely with foreign furniture, china and cut- 
lery, mainly Finnish and Scandinavian? He says that 
he went to the 1956 Furniture Exhibition with every 
intention of buying British, but apart from a chair, @ 
table and the beds, he bought foreign because it was 
best. “ British furniture has improved enormously, but 
this time last year, with the greatest will in the world, 
I just couldn’t find anything British as nice or as 
comfortable as the Scandinavian. I really was shocked 
at some of the things at the furniture exhibition— 
mock Tudor, walnut inlay and all that stuff. I can't 
imagine anyone buying it; it’s terrifying. But I think 
the people are beginning to use modern furniture more 
now.” 
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‘] can see everything up here’ 


CLAREMONT ESTATE, WEST HAM 
designed by THOMAS E. NORTH, borough architect and planning officer 





The best thing in Pamela Atkin’s new home is having her 
own bedroom: “ I like being up here where I can see every- 
thing I want to.”’ 


The difficulty about getting a serious criticism of the 
architecture, or even of the way the building works, 
from the tenant of a new council house is that he (and 
even more, she) is still overwhelmed by the contrast 
between the new home and the rooms or the slum from 
which he came. Leonard Atkins, a fitter at the Plaistow 
locomotive depot, and his wife, Vera, who are living 
with their 12-year old daughter, Pamela, in an eight- 
storey flat in the point block on the new Claremont 
Estate of West Ham Borough Council, are not excep- 


Leonard Atkins and his wife Vera, below, have only one 
child and think the flats are good for children. Mrs Nellie 
Richardson, below right, with four small children, says 
“it isn’t really a place for a family,”’ 
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tions to this rule. Their move was the biggest change 
they have ever had. They had been living since the 
war in two damp rooms, with no bathroom, an out- 
side w.c., and a kitchen in which they could not swing 
the proverbial cat. When the new flat was offered to 
them at £3 a week they thought, at first, that the rent 
was exorbitant. But when they worked it out they 
found it would be no dearer than anywhere else, as it 
includes central heating which keeps the living room 
“lovely and warm.” Life in rooms had made Mrs. 
Atkins a bit morbid, but now, her husband says, she 
is better in health and in every way. Mr. Atkins is a 
craftsman to whom good workmanship appeals: and 
the thing he likes best about the flats is that “ there 
isn’t anything shoddy about them.” They did not 
choose to live near the top of a point block, and Mrs. 
Atkins did not like the idea when it was put to her, 
but when she saw that there was a good view over 
London, she changed her mind. The atmosphere is 
better, she thinks, and so is the health of her child. 
“You feel more open up here,” she says. “ Down 
below you feel shut in. It’s interesting to look down 
on the shops, and see a bit of life down there.” Before 
she came to the flat she would have liked a small house 
with a garden: but now she is not so sure. They 
don’t find that flat life makes it difficult to make friends. 
They have lots of friends, and for the first time Mrs. 
Atkins has a place that is roomy enough to entertain 
them. The other things she likes are the freedom 
from noise—particularly traffic noise—easy housework, 
the drying cupboard, the ample kitchen cupboards, 
the sunny balcony, and the central situation near the 
shops. 

Their criticisms were remarkably few: the bath- 
room should have been tiled, it’s hard to make the 
copper pipes shine, there’s no bathroom cabinet, and 
the television aerial is badly placed -for viewing. 

A markedly different opinion was given by Mrs. Nellie 
Richardson, who lives with her husband (a bus con- 
ductor) and four small children in a three-bedroom 
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flat in one of the lower blocks. “ The flat is very, very 
nice,” she says, “ but you haven’t really got the same 
freedom as you have in a house. It isn’t really a place 
for a family. Most of the time you have to say to the 
children, ‘ keep it down a bit.’ Normal children like 
to make a bit of noise, but we are afraid of disturbing 
the people below. There’s absolutely nowhere for them 
to play. There is a play space, but it’s outside some- 
body else’s door. Mostly they put older people on the 
ground floor, and they don’t like the children. As soon 
as the children congregate with a ball or a skipping 


rope, they say ‘ you don’t belong here.’ Of course, it’s 
much better than we had before, and we are quite 
happy here. For a flat, I don’t think you could wish 
any better. The separate toilet and bathroom, and the 
big living room and kitchen are nice.” 

“ But,” and Mrs. Richardson returned to the point 
that was uppermost in her mind, “I don’t think flats 
are suitable for children.” Supervised playgrounds, 
she agreed, would help to solve her problem. And she 
added, as a final word: “I hope I haven’t painted the 
picture too dimly. We really are happy here.” 





people who live in glasshouses . .. 


HOUSE at BLACKHEATH, LONDON, S.E. 
designed by ERIC LYONS 


Allen Hall and his wife Constance, who bought the 
House and Garden “ House of Ideas,” are both jour- 
nalists with ideas about houses. Mrs. Hall has been 
very enthusiastic about it since she visited Sweden 
before the war, and has communicated her enthusiasm 
to her husband. Three small children do not give 
Mrs. Hall much time for journalism nowadays: she 
is a housewife most of the time. The Halls bought the 
house (one of a short terrace of three three-storey 
houses) because they wanted a good modern house: 
and the choice, at the price they could pay and with 
the three bedrooms they wanted, was limited, in Mrs. 
Hall’s words, to the one they bought, the one next 
door, or the one next door to that. Had there been 
some real choice for the discerning buyer in the 
spec.-built field they might not have bought it. Mr. 
Hall thinks they should have got more for the £5,500 
they spent. On. the other hand, and despite some very 


strong criticisms, there was nothing else as good at the 
price and they are full of superlatives ia its praise, 
“Far the most beautiful house ‘I’ve ever lived in, and 
easy to run,” says Mrs. Hall, “I really feel at home 
here.” “‘We adore it,” echoes her husband. 


Externally they like the look of the house very much: 
as an attempt to return to the English terrace tradition 
they think it succeeds. But when they say they love 
the house, they are usually thinking of the L-shaped 
sitting room, which encloses an open patio. The end 
wall opening on to the garden, and the two walls 
looking into the patio are both glazed from floor to 
ceiling. Mrs. Hall says that what she looks for in a 
house, apart from its being easy to run, is above all, 
large windows from which she can get all the sun- 
shine that’s going, see the seasons changing, the sky 
and the beauty of nature without going outside. In 
a house with small windows she feels imprisoned and 
cut off from life. In this house, she says, they can get 
every scrap of fresh air, and can almost live in the 
open. In cold November days they can open the patio 
windows, and enjoy the sunshine without the cold 
winds. And Mrs. Hall intends to make the patio into 
a “ beautiful ornament,” with plants, and mosaics on 
the walls, as they cannot afford to buy good pictures. 
They can’t understand, however, how the architect 
could have failed to realize that it would be fantast- 
cally expensive to heat the sitting room, with its huge 
expanse of single glazing. It takes 44 kW. to keep il 
warm, and even then it’s not really warm enough: 
so it’s going to be double glazed at a cost of some 
£250. The Halls can see no point in the partition 
which separates the sitting room from the hall, and 
they intend to knock it down, so that the spiral open 
staircase (which they consider both beautiful and 
safe) rises out of the sitting room. Mrs. Hall is fo 
more open planning altogether, and objects strongly 
to being shut up in a small kitchen preparing the mel 
when visitors have arrived. “ Architects should tf 
member that even quite well-off housewives still spend 
most of the day in the kitchen. Potentially it is a mos 
interesting room. Instead of making it a little labor 
tory, they should make it more sittable in, mor 
livable in: all the men like to come into the kitche 
and taste what one’s cooking.” 

The kitchen, however, is the most convenient she bh# 


ever worked in, and she reckons it takes her half # 
hour less to prepare a meal than it ever did befor. 
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But she loathes the floor tiles, a well-known brand of 
p.v.c. tile. They have to be washed and polished three 
times a day, show every mark,-and take more work 
to keep clean than the rest of the house put together. 
The Halls also criticise the lack of any convenient 
back door: people with muddy feet can only enter the 
house from the garden through the sitting room. Why 
is there no utility room, they ask, for junk, toys and 
drying nappies? Mrs. Hall would like to educate 
architects (and House and Garden) in the habits of 
children. Why matt paint, which shows every finger 
mark and comes off whenever it’s washed? The Halls 
would much have preferred tongued and grooved 
boarding to plastered walls and wallpaper, for the 
same reason, that it’s easy to clean. In general, how- 
ever, the house is (apart from electric fires) very cheap 


... ought to have double glazing 
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and easy to run; they do not employ a char for the 
heavy work, because there is none. 

One day the Halls hope to build their own house, and 
intend to give one of the younger architects the job. 
And they hope that when that day dawns somebody 
will have reformed the building societies, which they 
regard as the main enemies of modern architecture. 
Their application for a mortgage was repeatedly 
turned down because the house was modern, and Mrs. 
Hall accuses the building societies of robbing people 
of freedom of choice by forcing them to buy houses 
they really do not want. As for modern houses being 
hard to sell, she thinks the boot is on the other foot; 
having now turned to modern furniture people will 
turn to modern architecture, and the building societies 
will be left with unsaleable houses on their hands. 


Allen and Constance Halil with theii children. 
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Top, Mrs. Marion Gribbon, makes the tea for Mrs. Bromham; centre, Mrs. 


Lambert, and bottom, Mrs. Olive Nice. 





what does it remind you of ? 





HOUSING at RUSHBROOKE, SUFFOLK 
designed by R. LLEWELYN DAVIES 
and JOHN WEEKES 


It’s a bit of a shock when the expectant reporter asks 
a tenant of a new house on which great praise has 
been lavished, ““how do you like its appearance? ” 
and gets the answer, “it reminded me of a cowshed 
at first.” This startling expression of opinion might 
almost be thought to belie the name of its author, 
Mrs. Olive Nice, the 23-year-old wife of a tractor 
driver on Lord Rothschild’s estate, who has a two- 
bedroom house in the embryo new village of Rush- 
brooke. But Mrs. Nice is not saying that she lives 
in a cowshed. Far from it: she is delighted with her 
new home, although the unusual appearance of the 
road elevation of the group of two single-storey 
cottages in which she lives at first startled her 
and some of her friends, primarily because they pre- 
sent a large expanse of rather high wall with few 
windows. Don’t imagine from this that the interest of 
the inhabitants of Rushbrooke centres on their eleva- 
tions. The architecture of Rushbrooke has not created 
the same stir in the village as it has in some metro- 
politan architectural circles. The villagers are country 
people, farm workers and the like on Lord -Roths- 
child’s estate, and their main feeling is pleasure at 
exchanging thatched cottages in the old village for 
brighter, better homes in the new one. 

Mrs. Nice was positively enthusiastic about the in- 
terior—with, of course, ~ome criticisms too. She finds 
there is heaps of room, the cooking arrangements (by 
electricity) are “lovely,” it’s a very easy house to 
keep clean, and the cupboards are very handy. She 
certainly would not like to go back to the thatched 
cottage she came from. But she finds the living room 
(done up in pastel shades of lemon, pink, or green as 
preferred by the tenants) a bit bare. The back boiler 
only provides enough water for one bath, when the 
wind blows in one direction the parlour is draughty 
and she prefers to use the living room because its 
warmer. Mrs. Nice would have liked a black front 
door (“black is one of my favourite colours”) but 
likes the red one she’s got. She likes contemporary 
furniture, and intends to do the spare bedroom in it. 
Mrs. Ada Lambert, who has a two-bedroom house, 
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has been married 36 years, and was glad to come to a 
house that had no stairs. “ We like the house being 
modern,” she says. She, too, likes the cupboards and 
the cooking arrangements, finds the house easy to 
keep clean, and thinks it much less draughty than her 
old one. But she thinks the hall is too big and the 
bathroom too small, and prefers sitting in the living 
room because it is warmer than the parlour. (Most 
of the tenants prefer to sit in the living room, for one 
reason or another, but not because of the sacredness 
of a front “ parlour.”) 

Mrs. Marion Gribbon, the wife of a farm foreman, 
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was having tea with Mrs. Bromham, the wife of a 
carpenter. ‘“‘ We often pop in to see one another,” said 
Mrs. Gribbon, who was the hostess. Both liked their 
new homes very much. Mrs. Gribbon thought there 
was only one little snag: the children have to go 
through the kitchen to get to the bathroom to wash 
their hands, and dirty the floor. She likes particularly 
the large windows, and the family (there are three 
small children of 5, 7 and 8) love their new home. 
Mrs. Bromham, who has two children of 11 and 16, 
says the new house “ makes the furniture look nicer; 
it shows it off more.” 


4. MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS 





the brutalists make a convert 


FURNITURE SHOP in’ BROMLEY, KENT 
designed by BERTRAM CARTER 


The new brutalists have made a convert of Geoffrey 
Dunn, the managing director of Dunn’s, the modern 
furniture pioneers of Bromley, who recently opened 
their new shop by Bertram Carter. As an apprentice 
in Birmingham more than 25 years ago, Geoffrey Dunn 
had no money to spend after the weekends, so he spent 
the time reading about the Bauhaus and developed a 
passionate interest in design. On entering the family 
business he persuaded his father and co-directors to 
concentrate on modern furniture. But that was a long 
time ago. “It’s so easy now,” he said, “there’s no 
fun left in finding good furniture.” 

“Has building a shop been fun? ” he was asked. 
“Yes, it’s been fun, but it’s been so long that the fun 
has been a little dented.” 

“But would you like to build another shop? ” 

“T would certainly like to have a crack at another one 
now: not because this one has any shortcomings or 
is unsatisfactory. I think I would have it entirely 
brutal. I would like to make it of r.s.j’s.: I should have 
thought tremendous play could have been made with 
r.s.j’s. in different colours, and raw wood.” Earlier, 
walking round the shop, Geoffrey Dunn had explained 
why there were no expensive finishes. He described 
the mildly brutalist finish as “ rough in places,” but 
he liked it; the exposed concrete and brickwork, and 
the north lit roof with its exposed joists and wood 





wool slabs, were a foil for everything else. “It shows 
off the furniture rather better,” he said, “and to go 
entirely brutal would show it off better still.” But he 
added: “It would want extremely careful handling.” 
As for architecture today, Geoffrey Dunn thinks 
there are some extremely dull new buildings, frighten- 
ingly so. “ British architecture is hidebound—nowhere 
near as—I won’t say exciting, because that would be 
misinterpreted, but nowhere near as stimulating as it 
should be. It’s got into a groove. There are too many 
cosy cliches.” 

“And do you think the new brutalism would help to 
get it out of the groove? ” 

“Yes, I do. But how many British architects are 
there of merit, and how on earth would the local lay 
planning committees ever start? Bertram Carter 
wanted to be much more brutal.” 

This discussion began with some words on the merits 
of the new shop, and the reaction of the public. When 
Geoffrey Dunn went in for modern furniture he had to 
house it in a Tudorbethan store. Hitler knocked it down 
and Bertram Carter (chosen by Mr. Dunn because 
he was a MARS man) designed a remarkably good 
little temporary shop with a ground floor and two side 
galleries above it. After the new shop was designed it 
was Mr. Dunn’s idea to retain this shop, partly be- 
cause trading had to continue during the building 
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Geoffrey Dunn. 


operations, but also because he thought it was a good 
thing to do anyway, as he liked the building and saw 
possibilities in retaining it. He feels that Bertram 
Carter’s solution of the problem of building the new 
shop round the “ temporary ” one has succeeded bril- 
liantly, giving a remarkable feeling of spaciousness, 
The open staircases, the staircase linking the old to the 
new, and the well round the old building open up 
several levels to the eye simultaneously. “ It’s stimu- 
lating, all these levels, isn’t it?” Mr. Dunn asked 
rhetorically. “ That’s what the public like: the change 
in levels, vistas, and all these staircases.” 

“Is the building working well? ” 

“I kid myself we only made two mistakes: we put two 
telephones in the wrong places. The most maddening 
thing is that it’s all concrete and we can’t get a nail 
in anywhere if we want to put anything in quickly.” 
But if it’s hard to hang things on the walls, the archi. 
tect has solved, to Mr. Dunn’s complete satisfaction, 
his request for a mobile ceiling grid from which he 
could hang both lights and “ hundreds of sky hooks” 
wherever he wanted. The result is a remarkable flexi: 
bility for display and lighting. The only thing that Mr 
Dunn really regards as unsatisfactory is the non- 
reflecting shop window, and this he attributes partly 
to the glass company saying it would require no sup- 
ports. When they came to put it in, they found it did. 
But apart from that it does not work too well, and 
something will have to be done about it by means of 
spot lights and internal screens. 

One final point from Mr. Dunn in answer to the 
question: “‘ Does modern architecture pay? ” 

“T don’t see why good modern architecture can’t be 
the answer to everything,” he replied, and his ex- 
perience with the new shop confirms this opinion. 
The public was a bit slow to come in at first. “ But 
now they are coming in, not only to see the furniture, 
but to look at the shop. I have had letters from perfect 
strangers, and not from such high falutin’ addresses 
either, congratulating us on adding this shop to the 
town. 








it’s smartened Dover up 


COACH HOTEL at DOVER, KENT 
designed by LOUIS ERDI 


The number of new post-war hotels in this country 
can be counted on the fingers of two hands. Consider- 
ing the amount of building that has been going on and 
the increase in Britain’s tourist trade this seems a 
remarkable situation. The answer appeared simple 
enough to Graham Lyon, chairman, and Colonel 
William Adkins, a director of Lyon-Watney (Coach- 
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Graham Lyon 


otels) Ltd., a company formed last May to run the 
Dover Stage, a six-storey 40-bedroom hotel over- 
looking the harbour at Dover. “ There are only two 
reasons for difficulty in financing new hotels in this 
country,” said Mr. Lyon, “One is getting a high rate 
of occupancy (tourist hotels are practically empty in 
the winter months, hotels in industrial centres have 
practically no occupants over the weekend). The other 
is that the public will not pay the kind of prices we 
think they ought to pay, bearing in mind increased 
costs.” The Dover Stage is the first hotel in this 
country built to cater specially for the coach tours. 
Mr. Lyon, who already runs three motels, obviously 
has his eye on the future and says, “ The tourist who 
goes abroad by motor coach usually spends much 
more than the man who goes abroad in a small car. 
Motor coach tourists want as good, if not better 
accommodation than motorists.” Catering for over- 
nighters has led to only one economy and that is the 
exclusion of private bathrooms, but Mr. Lyon now 
says, “It might not be a bad idea to have a dozen or 
so rooms with a private bath.” 

Speaking of Louis Erdi, the architect, Mr. Lyon has 
this to say: “ He certainly has produced a new angle 
on hotel building, which has not existed until now. 
It affects the appearance and the amount of comfort 
that you can put into a small space. He has enabled 
us to get the cost of building this hotel down to £1,750 
per room, including the cost of the restaurant and 
other public rooms.” He likes the resulting appearance 
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Colonel William Adkins. 


of the building. ‘“ Whilst the hotel was being built I 
used to listen to the criticism of the local people. At 
the beginning they used to say that it was going to 
look terrible. However, it turned into something not 
as bad as they thought. Now I think we have smar- 
tened up Dover to an extent that they never dreamed 
“ There is no doubt that the appearance helps,” says 
Colonel Adkins, “ one sees it with casual clients who 
we know might have gone somewhere else were it not 
for the striking and interesting appearance of the 
building. Where Erdi, in my estimation, is so clever 
is that he knows only too well our cost limits and the 
sort of place we want to put up. He has adopted what 
I would call modern constructional methods, that is 
to say, he has used light timber and plasterboard, not 
oricks and mortar, or heavy steel girders, which we 
know jolly well we cannot afford. On top of that he 
undoubtedly has a sense of perspective which gives his 
design a pleasant appearance. Everything is novel. 
The general atmosphere of the place is very satis- 
factory, very intriguing, and stimulating.” 

Both chairman and director are very satisfied with 
the planning. “Such improvements as we might con- 
template are rather minor,”, says Colonel Adkins. 
“The reception office is not quite big enough 
and we need more space for the manager. The bath- 
rooms are a bit tight.” Advance bookings are very 
good and there is no reason to doubt that this hotel, 
taking two coachloads of tourists at a time, with its 
exciting appearance, will do very well. 





our police are wonderful 
(even 1f some others are not) 


LAW COURTS at SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
designed by FREDERICK POOLEY, county architect 


Asking the users of a court of law, particularly a 
criminal court, to give their opinions on its architec- 
ture presents some unusual problems. A group of 





gentlemen standing outside the magistrates’ court at 
Slough expressed, for some reason, a horror of being 
photographed. “ Not bloody likely!” sums up their 
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Chief Superintendent Eric Watson. 
reaction and readers can guess as well as we can the 
reason for their being so publicity shy. A Teddy Boy, 
wearing the regulation uniform (wavy red hair, long 
side chops on a gipsy face, purple waistcoat with 
gold buttons, drape jacket and drainpipes ending a 
good two inches above the large black shoes) was 
asked for his opinion on the rich finishes, but could 
only observe, “they don’t ’alf take the lolly off you 
here.” The significance of this remark emerged in 
court; given two months to pay a fine of £15 for 
driving unlicensed and uninsured, he had paid £1 in 
three months. He was told severely that unless he paid 
up by the New Year he would have to spend two 
months in distinctly less luxurious surroundings. 

There seems to be something about courts of law that 
keeps tongues from wagging even about such an 
innocent matter as architecture. Nobody, it seems, 
wants to say whether the acoustics are good, the heat- 
ing bad, or the décor lousy. We sent a message to the 
magistrate who had taken the chair that day, but he 
couldn’t speak without the permission of the chair- 
man of the bench. We approached the Registrar of 
the County Court, but he gravely shook his head and 
said, in effect, “nothing doing.” More hopefully, for 
he had kindly given us an appointment for this very 


5. SCHOOLS 





purpose, we approached an official whose firm hand 
and loud voice had already attracted our attention. We 
were really very lucky to catch such a bigwig at all, 
after waiting three-quarters of an hour. But on his way 
out to lunch he gave us a brief audience standing 
behind his desk, wearing his bowler hat and overcoat, 
wielding his umbrella, and telling us not to interrupt, 
for all the world as if we were difficult witnesses. 
However, as the magistrate had said “no,” the 
official also decided to say “no.” His opinions on archi- 
tecture remain, therefore, a closely guarded official 
secret, although it may be inferred that the sumptuous 
new surroundings in which he labours have, if any- 
thing, added to his importance. Luckily, the British 
police are wonderful. In Chief Superintendent Eric 
Watson, who is housed in the new police station on 
the same site, we found a man with clear ideas who 
was perfectly ready to express them. He had been 
prosecuting in the new courts since May. “I pass 
the place several times a day,” he says, “ and it gives 
me a good deal of pleasure, particularly as it’s on a 
site with established trees. As for the inside, there’s no 
comparison with the court we had before, which 
looked like an old-fashioned converted chapel, though 
it wasn’t. Acoustically it’s first class: the great thing 
seems to be that no matter where you are you can 
hear other people speaking in their normal voices. 
There’s no need to raise the voice at all. The lighting 
is tip-top. Then, the court scores from the point of 
view of dignity: it’s so clearly designed for its pur- 
pose, with its fittings, the crest at the back of the 
bench, and so on: nobody who walked in could fail 
to see he was in a court of law, even if he had never 
been in one before, The quality of the materials and 
finishes play a very large part in it.” 

Superintendent Watson likes modern architecture. 
“T’ve nothing against the Greek temple kind of style, 
but I’d have been vastly disappointed if the new courts 
had been built like that in these surroundings.” 

Any complaints? Owing to the changes in levels in 
the court, witnesses, when they came in all of a 
flutter, often failed to see the steps, tripped up and 
pitched headlong into the court—an undignified entry. 
The edges of the steps have now been painted white. 
In hot summer weather the heat from the sun on the 
central rooflight was “pretty distressing,” but the 
county architect expects to be able to correct the 
ventilation. 











‘lots of interesting space’ 


PRIMARY SCHOOL at AMERSHAM, BUCKS 
designed’ by the chief architect’s department, M.O.E. 
in‘collaboration with F. B. POOLEY, county architect 


“Super!” “Smashing!” “ Supersonic!” There was 
no mistaking the sparkling enthusiasm of two small 
boys with caps askew, Geoffrey Magee and Garry 
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Livemore, for their new school. To call them satisfied 
customers would be an understatement. And when we 
spoke to a group of little girls who were admiring the 
Christmas tree in the hall, the superlatives were 
equally super, not to say supersonic. Any complaints? 
Not a single one. Garry Livemore, asked what he liked 
most, replied, “I like all of it: it’s beautiful and 
modern.” The girls, when asked the same question, 
shouted in chorus “P.E.” because the school has 
modern gym apparatus that they never had before. 
The boys, incidentally, felt just the same, and put 
“P.E.” right at the top of the popularity list. They 
like the large bays for handwork in the classrooms, 
too. “There’s more chance of handwork in this 
school,” said one, “there’s a place for it.” Joy 
Edwards said she liked the central courtyard (where 
she sometimes sits and plays her recorder) best of all. 
What appeals to the children most is the colour, the 
glass, the wallpapers, the lighting, in a word the 
bright modernity of the interior, as much as the 
practical arrangements. 

The headmaster, John Rickerby, says that the archi- 
tects have “done a magnificent job in giving us lots 
of interesting space.” The classrooms average 780 sq. 
ft. against the Ministry’s minimum of 520 sq. ft., the 
extra space being gained by eliminating corridors and 
using the classrooms themselves, or the central court- 
yard, for circulation. The extra space is used to pro- 
vide working bays in most of the classrooms, and a 
separate practical room for children in their last year. 
Has the lack of corridors proved inconvenient? “ It 
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Above left (left to right), Miriam 
Macpherson, Celia Kimber, Foy 
Edwards and Sharon Barker. Above, 
Geoffrey Magee (left) and Garry 
Livemore. Far left, an impression of 
the school in ‘‘the music lesson’’ by 
8-year old Terence Orgill. Lefi, Mr. 
Rickerby, the headmaster. 


has proved well worth while to sacrifice corridor space 
in order to have additional working space in the class- 
rooms,” says Mr. Rickerby. “There is the incon- 
venience of a class passing through someone else’s 
working bay, but that doesn’t happen very often. 
If I have to choose between corridors and working 
bays I wouldn’t hesitate to say working bays every 
time.” 

The design of the school, he considers, helps to make 
the children fairly independent by the age of 11. In 
their first year they are in classrooms where they do 
handwork directly under the eye of the teacher. In 
the two subsequent years they do handwork in the 
working bays, and in their last year they use the prac- 
tical room. “ The progressive development of indepen- 
dent working,” says Mr. Rickerby, “is reflected in the 
building itself.” 

The other feature of the school which Mr. Rickerby 
likes best is the central courtyard, which he describes 
as a “social centre,” or a “ market place,” which can 
be used for a variety of purposes. The grouping of 
the toilets and cloakrooms between each pair of class- 
rooms works very well, and helps to eliminate the 
need for corridors. The children do PE in bare feet 
and the foot showers through which they run to clean 
their feet are proving a “ first-class idea.” It is indeed 
difficult to get Mr. Rickerby to talk in anything except 
superlatives, particularly when he takes one through 
the hall and demonstrates the ease with which it can 
be used for assembly, or as a theatre, or for gym, or 
for school meals if there is an overflow from the 
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dining space, which also serves as a classroom for 
dancing, music and cinema projection. 

The colours appeal to Mr. Rickerby because, in his 
view, children in a junior school are not to be satisfied 
simply with bold primary colours, but should be intro- 
duced to the subtlety of colour. Asked about the wide 
variety of floor finishes, he will tell you that it is too 
early to say how they are working. The lighting, both 


daylight and artificial, he finds very satisfactory. A 
particularly good fitting, he thinks, is the handle which 
locks the casement windows in any desired position. 
The only improvement that Mr. Rickerby would like 
is more space in the classrooms for storing the chil- 
dren’s books and equipment. Do the staff share his 
opinions? The staff agree that the building is “ just 
what we wanted.” 





‘well-planned but too much glass’ 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL at WEST BROMWICH 


designed by RICHARD SHEPPARD and PARTNERS 


F. A. Hobart, the headmaster. 





“ Well, that can’t be it,” said the taxi driver with con- 
viction, as we drove past Churchfields School, “ that’s 
a factory!’”’ He may be forgiven because, as school 
buildings go, it is rather unusual to find six completely 
isolated blocks, one of them four storeys high, set in a 
field. Mr. Frederick Arthur Hobart, headmaster of 
Churchfields Comprehensive Mixed School at West 
Bromwich, presiding over a staff of 40 and 845 pupils, 
was quite precise in his views. “ To begin with, I like 
very much the way the buildings have been split up 
into units of a size a child can thoroughly appreciate. 
I like the way the blocks have been associated one 
with another so that standing in quite a variety of 
different places we get pleasing vistas and different 
relationships between blocks. In general, the teaching 
facilities are good, well planned and adequate.” 

There were also certain things that Mr. Hobart did not 
like. One was the lack of centralized storage, 
especially for rarely used set books and major games 








equipment. This, it appeared, applied to all schools, 
and is due, he thinks, to lack of co-ordination between 
the architect and the local authority: “It is very diffi- 
cult,” he says, “for busy administrators to evaluate a 
sketch plan,’ He is suffering more from sins of 
omission than from sins of commission, and sees the 
problem of school construction as a dilemma. “Either 
you have adequate educational facilities or you get 
sound construction,” he says, as the available money 
does not run to both. Glass, he feels, is being used 
excessively because of its cheapness in filling holes 
in walls. This was making a virtue of necessity. 
Window areas should be related more closely to the 
aspect of the room. “There are many rooms in this 
school, of which my study is one, in which the window 
area is quite excessive in relation “to the fact that it 
faces due South.” This has produced a most uncom- 
fortable room in which to live and work because the 
glare in certain circumstances is quite excessive. Even 
a December sun, one felt, was only just comfortable. 
The sound insulation he describes as “ downright 
disgusting,” and he attributes that to “the flimsiness 
of the structure which in turn is imposed by the cost 
analysis.” 

He modestly describes himself as a man of not very 
highly developed aesthetic taste, and does not feel very 
competent to speak on the appearance of a building. 
He likes the Festival Hall tremendously for its clarity 
and simplicity and he likes the school too, though he 
thinks that it will become dated in its turn. 

“There have been so many different styles within the 
period in which I have lived, but I can date, to within 
five years, any school which has been built in the last 
50.” He feels that some developments have gone too 
far, and that some absurdities will be rectified. 

His disagreements with modern architecture centre 
on a “ skimpy construction ” and the excessive use of 
glass. Although the latter did produce “some very 
nice lines” it led to appallingly costly maintenance 
and the costs in maintaining his school were, he said, 
really frightening, particularly the heating. 
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FACING WITH BROUGHTON MOOR SLATE 





The Broughton Moor quarries are 
situated in the Lake District moun- 
tains, and from them is obtained the 
beautiful Olive Green and Light Sea 
Green Slate famous for its colour, texture 
and great durability 


THE SLABS, after being wire sawn and 
blasted from the quarry face, are sawn 
to size and given the appropriate finish. 
They are readily available up to 5’ 0” x 
2’ o” in the Light Sea Green colour 
with a frame sawn, sanded or finely 
rubbed finish, and in thickness from 
1” up. ' 


NATURALLY RIVEN (i.e. naturally 
split) slabs can be supplied both in the 
Olive Green and in the Light Sea Green 
colours. In the Olive Green colour slabs 
can be supplied up to sizes 24” x 15” 
and in thickness from }” up. Light 
Sea Green slate slabs with a naturally 
riven finish can be supplied in sizes up 
to, say, 18” x 15”. Small sized slabs can 
be supplied with a naturally riven finish 
approximately 4” thick in both the Light 
Sea Green and the Olive Green colour. 


texture, character and colour of this 
material. 
Fine rubbed, sanded, rough diamond, 
frame sawn. 


Other finishes include: 


(sawn edges) 


ALL WORK is normally executed from 
Architects’ prepared drawings, combined 
with Contractors’ site details, and tem- 
plets if required. A high degree of 
accuracy, combined with a first class 
standard of craftsmanship, is guaranteed. 


A TYPICAL SPECIFICATION. “ The 
facing slabs to be of Broughton Moor 
Light Sea Green Slate, obtainable from the 
Broughton Moor Green Slate Quarries 
Ltd., Coniston, Lancs, all 1” thick and 
with natural riven finish to top face, and 
sawn edges, to sizes as shown on detailed 
drawings, and having two holes drilled 
for cramps, and one hole for ‘S’ hook 
per slab.” 


HOLING of slabs can be done at the 
quarry for cramps, dowels or ‘S’ 
hooks, with grooves cut from the hole 
to the back of the slab to house the 
thickness of the metal. 
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COPING WITH BROUGHTON MOOR SLATE 


SPECIAL MOULDINGS, cuttings, 
weatherings, or lettering will be 
quoted for on request. This material 
is ideal for work in low relief. 


THE WEIGHT of Broughton Moor 
Light Sea Green Slate can be based on 
150 ft. sup. of 1” thick material being 
equivalent to I ton. 


A KEY PLAN is supplied by the 
quarries whenever necessary to facilitate 
fixing, with corresponding marks on 
each slab. With slabs having sawn 
edges, fine joints can be obtained. 


DELIVERY of this material can be given 
promptly to all parts of the country, by 
road direct to site in company’s transport, 
or to nearest station by rail carriage paid. 
Technical pamphlets illustrating the 
following uses are available on request: 


Flooring Pamphlet 1 
Facings .. = a a 2 
Coping ee ee ee 29 3 
Cills a as + = 4 
Riven Face Slabs . . ‘i - 5 


A REPRESENTATIVE is available to 
discuss all supply and fixing problems. 


Further particulars, delivered prices, samples, etc., from :— 


Producers and Quarry Owners 


THE BROUGHTON MOOR GREEN SLATE QUARRIES LTD., CONISTON, LANCS 


Coniston 225/6 
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@ The latest development in Air Conditioning 
@ Individual temperature control in every room 


@ A centralised plant silently diffusing clean air, conditioned 
for winter or summer 


@ New pressure conduit distribution system minimises duct 
space requirements 


@ Equally applicable to new or old constructions 


Conduit WEATHERMASTER _— 


REGD. 


CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 24 Buckingham Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
Telephone: VICtoria 6858 


The Pioneers of Air Conditioning 
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working detail COVERED WAYS AND CANOPIES: 27 


t 








Canaerxy: OFFICE BLOCK IN LOXDORN,. W 


David Aberdeen, architect 





The cantilevered members of this canopy are post-tensioned precast concrete, the procedure being as follows: 


Jirst, the anchor plate at the building end of each cantilever and a short length of rod were cast into the structure; 


then the post-tensioning rod itself was coupled to the projecting rod end and post-tensioned from the outer end 
of the cantilever. Ordinary patent glazing spans between the cantilevers and is laid to a fall to discharge into 
a rear gutter. Copings are of mild steel clothed with 5 Ib. lead, and the fascia is of cast lead supported on 
hangers and straps. The canopy is lit by bulkhead fittings fixed into the inside face of the fore edge. It is inter- 
esting to notice how the complex function—support, lighting, weathering and discharge of water—is accom- 


modated within comparatively simple profiles and without disturbing the effect of a horizontal plane. 
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working detail WALLS AND PARTITIONS: 58 


GRANITE FACING: OFFICE BLOCK IN LONDON, W.C 


David Aberdeen, architect 








é 


This cladding of grey Cornish granite from the De Lank 


Quarry is fixed in the traditional way, with brass corbels 
on the bottom course of each panel and brass * S”* hooks 
and cramps, the slabs being laid with only an 4-in. joint. 
In view of the high degree of precision which this material 
enjoins, the architect inserted adjustable fixing lugs in th 
window heads to enable this precision to he echoed in th: 


aluminium head weathering. 
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See the Falcon 10G at the 


* Cooks supremely well and efficiently International Hotel & Catering Exhibition, 
Stand 53, Row E, Ground Floor 


Me Saves labour om Is easy to operate of the National Hall, Olympia. 
* Stands up to rough treatment 


For a fully illustrated Information Leaflet 
on the Falcon 10G, write to: 
Everything possible has been done to make the Falcon THE FALKIRK IRON COMPANY LIMITED 
10G easy to run and maintain. The result is an efficient, 18 Dering Street, Hanover Square, London, W.| 
labour-saving range of good appearance — proof of 

_ ae. Al jetors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd. 
Falkirk’s leadership in this field. © ithe af conkers, bolle Weer aabtdite, 
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“I WAS THE VILLAIN” 
—HOT WATER PIPE HISSES 


“IT work in a block of flats. It is my job to carry hot water up to baths and radiators. But they might have 
called me Luke for all the warmth I used to deliver! I lost most of it on the way! First there was Fred, the 
boilerman, he used to warm his feet on me; then Mrs. Fred the housekeeper, used to drape her smalls over me. 
And so I cooled as I climbed. But now that’s all changed. 


= i e~ I’m decently dressed and decently behaved. Rigid sections 
|= ? E & | [\ C CG of Fibreglass hold me tight—from boiler to tap. Now 
Hi : \X - II) & I F\\FIwZ ace . aa 

: _ ———- id it’s hot radiators and boiling baths for everyone, every- 
where. All my own work—with Fibreglass of course!” 


“Rigid Sections saved my honour’ —xor wATER PIPE REVEALS 


TRADE MARK 
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FIBREGLASS LIMITED - ST. HELENS - LANCASHIRE - ST. HELENS 4224 
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6. COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
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business good, some customers critical 


KING’S ARMS, PECKHAM 
designed by WESTWOOD SONS and HARRISON 


Kenneth’ White, below, serves customers in the saloon bar: 
Sid Thornton, below right, one of the regulars in the public 
bar, is a candid critic. 


Kenneth White, the publican of the King’s Arms, 
Peckham, likes his job and is proud of his pub. Being 
a “10 per center,’ who takes a commission on the 
profits of the house, good design has a strong cash 
interest for him if it pulls in good business. And his 
verdict, after nine months, is that business is remark- 
ably good. Of course, the King’s Arms is (from a 
publican’s point of view) on an ideal site at a busy 
cross roads and a bus stop. Mr. White is candid 
enough to admit that almost any pub would do well 
on this site, but he also adds other factors: one is the 
landlord, who can give the pub personality and atmos- 
phere, and the other is the high class accommodation 
in the dining room suite which, at the King’s Arms, is 
drawing functions to it from all over London. “ And 





this pub,” says Mr. White, “has character of its own, 
in addition to the personality of the individual 
licensee.”” The things he likes best in the pub are: the 
free-standing copper fire in the saloon (“ nobody can 
stand in front of the fire and hog it all”), the 


“cubicles” which have proved very popular with 
family parties, the dining room (particularly the ceil- 
ing with recessed lights) and the new cocktail bar 
which has just been installed there (the original one 
proved far too small), and the layout of the kitchen. 

But, of course, the man who really matters in a pub 
is the customer. In the saloon, where 95 per cent. of 
the trade is casual, a group of businessmen who had 
come in for lunch could offer only two comments: 
that there was nowhere for them to hang their coats, 
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and that it took five years for a pub to mature any- 
how. In the public bar, where there is a good regular 
trade, Sid Thornton, a foreman decorator for Char- 
rington’s, the rival brewers (the King’s Arms being a 
Courage house), was candid enough: “If you ask me 
what I think of it—I don’t like it. Look at that fire- 
place!” And he pointed at the chimney breast in 
fairface London yellow stocks. “ It would be all right 
if they'd done something to it—but all those stocks! 
Now, if they’d done it in a French red brick, pointed 
white, then you’d have something.” The fairface stocks 
are a stock joke with the regulars, who ask “ did they 
run out of money and couldn’t finish it?” And one 
wag had threatened to scrawl “ We Want Watneys ” 


_on it if it’s not plastered by the new year. But Sid 


Thornton, for all his criticisms (he does not like the 
lighting or the draughty gap between the front doors 
either), goes to the King’s Arms for his pint, and not 
to the pub next to his own door. Why? That intangi- 
ble “atmosphere”: he likes the company. Which 


suggests that the architect did better for Sid Thornton 
than Sid Thornton knows. 

Has Mr. White any criticisms? Two, the high tempera- 
ture in the cellar (now looked after by a refrigerating 
plant) and the inadequate storage for bottled beer 
have already been referred to in this JOURNAL. The lack 
of storage for other things is a sore point too: when 
the chairs and tables are cleared away for dancing 
the only places to store them are on the stairs to his 
flat, or in the staff dining room, and there are hardly 
any shelves or cupboards in the kitchen. 

In general the patrons, he says, have strong opinions 
about the King’s Arms, one way or the other. “ With 
this house, either you like it or you don’t. Nobody 
says ‘not bad’; there are no half measures. Some 
people think it is too fussy, and say there is too much 
to attract the eye, but I don’t. The smartness of the 
interior frightened off some of the old regulars at 
first: ‘nothing like the old place,’ they would say 
regretfully. But they’ve got used to it now.” 





‘modern architecture pays’ 


says the Vicar 


CHURCH HALL at TOLWORTH, SURREY 
designed by KENNETH WOOD 


The congregation of St. George’s, Tolworth, Surrey, 
have made do for many years with a dual-purpose 
church-cum-hall. They wanted a new church, but the 
money (£9,000) would only run to a new hall, so they 
had to be content with that. The older building is now 
used as the church, and a new church hall has been 
built to the design of Kenneth Wood. The Rev. Roy 
Chamberlain, vicar of St. Macthews, Surbiton, the 
parish church, and the Rev. M. R. Chant, curate-in- 
charge at St. George’s, have told us what they think 
of the new hall, which was completed in February. 

We met Mr. Chamberlain outside the church and 
went through the entrance doors into the lobby that 
links church and hall. The lobby has been a pleasant 
surprise to him, serving unexpectedly as a foyer where 
members of the congregation chat together after 
services, and incidentally it stops people talking in 
church. It works so well that Mr. Chamberlain now 
wishes it were bigger. Taking us into the hall he said 
he had two grouses: the first was that he would have 
liked it also to be bigger (but that would have cost 
another £2.000 which they hadn’t got) and the second 





was that it got too hot. Mr. Chant suggested that this 
was due to the oil heating being kept too high. The 
oil heating was one of the few luxuries the com- 
mittee decided to indulge in, and according to both 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Chant it has fully justified 
itself: “incredibly efficient,” said Mr. Chant, and 
of course requiring no stoker. The delight of being 
able to turn the temperature up or down at will, or 
to switch the heat from the hall to the church and 
vice versa has evidently not yet palled. And what a joy 
it is to go into a church hall that does not chill the 
marrow! 

As for the architecture of the hall, characterized by 
the ceiling-high windows facing north, while it may 
have caused some controversy at first, it is accepted 
now. The doctor who takes a clinic at the hall in the 
afternoon likes it because it has an air of well-being 
that puts his patients in a good frame of mind, in- 
stead of making them miserable as all too many halls 
do. “One of the things about this design,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain, “is that it is not only quite good to 
look at, but it achieves economy as well as being 
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The front and lower ground floor 
of this new fashion store were re- 
cently completed by our organisation 


in Oxford Street, London. 


EXTERIOR : MICHAEL H. EGAN, F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl. INTERIOR : CHARLES A. BROWNING, F.F.A. 








Our Design and Technical Service is 
readily available to assist in the develop- 


ment ofall types of decorative schemes. 


Harris & Sheldon Ltd. 





The organisation with a background of 75 years experience. 


BIRMINGHAM - 


LONDON : GLASGOW - TORONTO 
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A song of plaster progress, of a plastering revolution! 
Gypsum and Perlite, factory-mixed, saving weight and 
saving lathing, giving better insulation, greater fire and 
crack resistance, easier estimates and planning, tidy sites 
and far less storage. Five thousand years of sanded plasters— 
now Carlite strikes a clear new note! Write for technical 


details. 


The Gotham Company Limited, Gotham, Nottingham. 
The Carlisle Plaster & Cement Co., Cocklakes, Nr. Carlisle. 
Thomas McGhie & Sons Ltd., Kirkby Thore, Westmorland. ‘ 
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zsthetically satisfactory. There is no waste of space.” 
Does modern architecture pay? Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks it does. At night when there is a dance the 
large windows are lit up “ like a liner.” ‘““ You quicken 
your pace as you come up the path, saying ‘ there’s 
something going on here.’” It is proving popular for 
birthday parties and weddings, the Labour Party has 
transferred to it from the Co-op. Hall, and the youth 
club at Surbiton transferred its Christmas party to 
the new hall at Tolworth. Mr. Chant does not think 
so much of the hall from the outside, “ but once in- 
side I have heard nothing but praise.” The stage, the 
lighting, the colours and the acoustics are all working 
well: Mr. Chamberlain gets sore throats speaking in 
the old church, but in the new hall “ it’s first class.” 

Any complaints? Yes, there are. The most serious one 
is the floor, a cold-laid p.v.c. floor which shows the 
marks and is dented all over the place. Everybody 
sighs for the wooden floor of the old church. Mrs. 
Winifred Barker, the cleaner, says the new floor is 


Right, Mr. Chant, the curate: his eyes are directed, not 
heavenwards, but towards some loose ceiling panels. Below, 
Mrs. Barker, the cleaner, and Mr. Chamberlain the vicar. 
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“hard going for dancing, especially for square 
dances,” while the old church floor was “ wonderful.” 
But it was simply a matter of £ s. d. The p.v.c. floor 
was the cheapest that could be got, at 17s. 6d. a yard, 
while wood would have cost £2. Mr. Chamberlain 
wishes it had been possible to stand the extra: but 
then he wouldn’t have got his oil heating. There has 
been a leakage of water at the window sills and 
water has driven in over the door on the same side: 
both matters which the contractor is putting right. 
Mrs. Barker wishes she had somewhere in the kitchen 
to store her dusters and mops: the store is in the link 
lobby, which was thought to be convenient both for 
church and hall. The ribbed aluminium panel beneath 
the servery hatch is badly dented, because it has no 
backing, and some of the ceiling roof panels in the 
hall and the kitchen have come away slightly. 

But these complaints do not loom very large in the 
minds of the two clergymen or of Mrs. Barker. They 
think their architect gave them good value for money. 
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We publish below one of the most controversial documents ever to emerge from the 
RIBA: a statement on the professional status of the architect prepared by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the representation of members in salaried employment. The statement is 
preceded by a preface by Richard Sheppard, the chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee, 
and followed by some notes on future prospects in the building industry prepared by 
Miss J. M. N. Milne, RIBA assistant secretary. Next week we shall ourselves comment 
on the Committee’s statement, and we invite architects to submit letters (preferably 


short) on any aspect of it, for publication in our correspondence column. 


Some thoughts on professional status 


Preface 

Of the two papers printed below, the first aims to 
identify some ingredients of professional status, to 
examine those that are within the profession’s control 
and to set the background against which the Com- 
mittee’s programme of work may be viewed. 

This is not an agreed document in the sense of 
having been minutely combed through in Committee 
until unanimity is reached on every point. There are 
a few views expressed with which not every member 
agrees; but the Committee support the document 
as a whole and are unanimous in the belief that it 
poses problems which ought to be frankly faced and 
widely discussed. Indeed we feel that this article 
deserves some special emphasis; for these are the 
kinds of general reflections which form the back- 
ground of our work and as they are- necessarily 
speculative, it is neither possible nor practicable to 
embody them in a formal report. 

Reports from our Committee to the Council are 
factual, recommendations being the end product of 
our deliberations from which the intermediate steps 
are often necessarily omitted. These notes, however, 
were thought by the Committee to be so interesting 
and controversial as to merit publication. In itself 
this is an unusual and welcome departure from prece- 
dent and we are grateful to the Council for per- 
mission to publish: it shows that the profession has 
the confidence and energy to examine its own posi- 
tion and influence in relation to society. 

It has been suggested that members may like to 
know in outline what practical action we have in 
hand at present. Brief references are made to this 
towards the end of the Professional Status paper, 
but the following is a summary: 

(i) Of the biographical questionnaire forms issued 
to members last summer, some 10,500 have been 
completed and returned to us. These are being 
coded and analysed to yield, among other things, the 
distribution of members by type of occupation; the 
identity of employers of architects where this is not 


already known; the educational background and age 
structure of the profession; the sizes of offices and 
so on. 

(ii) In collaboration with the Royal Commission on 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remuneration, early in the 
New Year an income enquiry, which will be strictly 
confidential, is being sent out to a sample of the 
profession. As several other professions are co- 
operating in the same way, this should afford the 
most substantial and reliable comparative study of 
professional incomes that has yet been attempted. 
(iii) We have been much occupied with plans for the 
formation of a Local Government Architects’ 
Society and with the chances of bringing about some 
new and more effective negotiating machinery for 
the major professions in local government. Members 
concerned will shortly have specific proposals before 
them. 

(iv) Last summer a survey was conducted of 14 
county and six other local authority offices to study 
the relationship of salaries earned to responsibilities 
held, particularly at and around the “ group leader” 
level. The report on this survey is now under exani- 
nation by a sub-committee to see how best its find- 
ings can be applied; for while it is not difficult to 
quote figures that might help the case for architects, 
one has to ensure that the same figures cannot as 
easily yield a quite opposite conclusion. 

(v) Finally, in August, 1957, an Assistant Secretary, 
Miss J. M. N. Milne, who is a statistical economist. 
joined the RIBA staff. The immense field of work 
open to her ranges from an appraisal of the econo- 
mics of the building industry and of the volume and 
type of work reaching architects’ offices to the more 
domestic issue of cost control methods. In the intervals 
of helping with questionnaires and surveys, Miss Milne 
has been acquainting herself with this range of work. 
Her notes on the present outlook in the building 
industry printed below (which again is something of 
a precedent) may be depressing, but they are useful. 
The Ad Hoc Committee believe that an important 
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element in the Institute’s leadership should be a 
thorough grasp of the present and future economic 
environment, and we think it right that from time to 
time the knowledge acquired should be distilled in the 
form of brief, simple and authoritative statements 
for the benefit of members. 


Introduction : 
In a newly egalitarian society, it is not surprising 
that most professions should feel concern about their 
status. Broadly, what others have gained through the 
redistribution both of wealth and of social acclaim, 
the professions have necessarily lost. Accustomed to 
attending to their responsibilities while a respectful 
public automatically accords them their “ rights,” the 
professions now find themselves caught between the 
twin evils of mounting inflation and high personal 
.axation at a time when other large sectors of society, 
of newly-acquired importance, are showing themselves 
oarticularly sensitive to real or imagined grievances, 
and more than ever clamant in insisting on their 
“ rights.”’ Feelings of resentment which before the war 
would have been concealed by a more authoritarian 
master/servant relationship in conditions of less than 
full employment now issue readily in strikes or the 
threat of them—actions which the professional man 
traditionally does not contemplate. Yet from within 
his own ranks, in all professions, he now hears more 
strident voices than he was once accustomed to; for 
conditions of economic stress have goaded many into 
forthright protest, in defence of standards of living 
that were once taken for granted. 

Yet straight appeals for more money, whoever the 
spokesmen, are not always a simple expression of a 
simple need, for they seem often to be voicing also a 
sense of lost independence and diminished importance 
and individuality, partly perhaps because the con- 
centration of power and of employment is nowadays 
often in the hands of large impersonal units. It is, for 
instance, a relatively new thing for professional men 
to see their income settled, however satisfactorily, by 
some remote system of collective bargaining, which to 
some seems to take too little account of personal 
merit. 

However these are basic issues which any one 
profession acting alone cannot do much about. It 
may be more to the point to consider what are the 
main ingredients of professional status that are within 
our control. They seem to be these: 

(1) Prestige, which depends on a high level of indi- 
vidual performance; which in turn depends upon a 
high quality of entrant; which again depends upon a 
profession offering sufficient rewards to attract the 
best material. Since one of the rewards is membership 
of a respected body of men, this completes the cycle 
and we are back to quality of performance. 

(2) Length and quality of training, leading to a body 
of specialized knowledge with some practical applica- 
tion, and regulated by a recognized learned society. 
(3) Adherence to a code of ethics and a form of dis- 
cipline prescribed by the regulating body.. 

(4) A sense of vocation and an element of selfless 
service, varying in degree from one extreme character- 
ized perhaps by the Church to what, at the other, may 
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be not much more than a rationalization of quite 
other motives. 

Further, and particularly in Britain, an air of vener- 
able antiquity may be important. Doctors may be 
respected because nobody wants to die; lawyers 
because without them the verbal refinements of their 
calling cannot be safely interpreted; and clergymen 
partly in admiration of the good life and partly 
through suspicion, in the mind of the un- 
believer, that they may be right. But all of them 
share the common distinction of having been for many 
hundred years the only literate groups in society 
(apart from ‘“ gentlemen ”’) who alone held access to 
the accumulated wisdom of the past and therefore to 
any intelligent forecast of the future. The coming of 
universal literacy has upset this, and may be quietly 
disintegrating the foundations of professionalism laid 
by the Church, Law and Medicine and built upon by 
newer professions. Now that everyone has the rudi- 
x professions ” with their 
own examinations and their own regulating societies 
are multiplying so rapidly that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish the blurred outlines of 
what is truly a profession from what is not. The word 
“ profession ” is being emasculated through over-use, 
so that before long the words of W. S. Gilbert may 
apply: “ When everybody’s somebody, nobody’s any- 
body.” Relative values, after a social revolution, will 
take time to setfle down, and it is too eariy for any- 
one to dismiss the old-style professionalism as a pleas- 
ant and beneficial myth that has had its day and is 
living on capital; but meanwhile it may do no harm if 
a healthy scepticism makes one look again at old con- 
cepts of gentlemanliness against a new pattern of 
society. 


even 


ments of book-learning, new 


Standard of entry 

In choosing from these generalizations a few points on 
which to particularize about the architectural pro- 
fession, we shall refer to matters which are in the care 
of specialist committees. This is inevitable, for the 
components of status are interdependent, cut across 
all committee boundaries and are the concern equally 
of all. In drawing a few threads together in this paper, 
we say nothing that is new or would be unfamiliar to 
specialist committees, who, we are keenly aware, 
bring their expert analysis and experience to what we 
have been concerned only to touch upon. 

All will agree that the minimal standard of entry to 
the profession has advanced some way in recent 
generations, and that, with the last amendment to the 
Registration Acts not yet twénty years old, there has 
been a limit to how fast we could move. It may be 
that when contemplating the next step, we shall get 
most help by looking, not backwards, but around us 
at what others are doing. 

Architects would think their qualification equal or 
superior to any university degree. Yet it is interesting 
that to embark upon any degree at a British university 
the minimum standard required is two passes at ‘“ Ad- 
vanced ” level in G.C.E. (often in effect, three) and 
about five. at “Ordinary” level; whereas for our 
Probationership the minimum is five at “ Ordinary ” 
level. The comparison may seem unfair because of the 
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many different routes to a qualification in architec- 
ture; but it is worth asking whether an architect can 
afford to be content with much less than a university 
type and standard of education. The particular virtue 
of a university education is said to be the cross- 
fertilization of ideas among able and agile young 
minds of different academic disciplines. If the archi- 
tect is to hold. the balance between art, sociology, 
economics and technology, does he not stand more to 
gain from this process than most? But whether or not 
the universities should have a greater share in archi- 
tectural training, their standards are a yardstick. Their 
undergraduate numbers in 1939 were 50,000, are now 
85,000 and rapidly rising, and for some time have 
ceased to be the narrow preserve of the rich or the 
very intellectual. They now represent the normal 
destination to which any able grammar school boy 
aspires and is safely shepherded by the Welfare State. 
The question arises, therefore, how far a great pro- 


‘fession, statutorily responsible for its own education, 


can afford to have an entry standard below that which 
a good mind may nowadays be expected to attain. If 
what is wanted is some ability to draw, artistic lean- 
ings and some apparent design potential, the present 
standard is good enough. If the primary need for the 
next decade or so is first-class leadership and man- 
agement potential and a liberally educated outlook, 
then it is probably not, for though these can exist 
apart from a reasonable academic competence, they 
are generally to be found in company with it. 

It is an issue which the profession may prefer to face 
sooner rather than later, for in the next few years it 
could seize the opportunity to select candidates rather 
than to accept what material presents itself. This year 
there are some 645,000 18-year-olds in Britain and 
though the figure will decline to 611,000 in 1959—the 
lowest for 70 years—it will then rise annually until 
by 1965 the numbers will be 920,000. We shall need 
every artifice to catch our share of this increase, for 
the Government White Paper of last year on technical 
education makes it very clear that technology, to be 
greatly expanded, hopes to absorb the best of it. (It 
is interesting that though the new Diploma in Tech- 
nology is meant to attract, among others, the earthy 
sort who are happier in a workshop than a university, 
the Government nevertheless envisage a standard of 
entry much the same as for the universities.) Given 
that what is hardest to get into so often attracts the 
best material, we look at the moment to be heading 
for quantity rather than quality in the coming contest. 
One of two things are certain. In all professions, “ the 
hard way” is rapidly on the way out; we need to 
devise new forms of practical training to replace it; 
and the potential genius languishing for lack of formal 
education is becoming so rare that we need do no 
more about him than add saving clauses to any legis- 
lation, to pick up the occasional man who slips 
through the series of quite efficient educational sieves. 


Practical training— 

There cannot be many who would question the im- 
portance of practical training, and usually the only 
major questions at issue are when it should occur and 
what it should contain. On both counts, the policy of 


the Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers may 
be worth a glance, since they share our problem of 
how best to marry practice and theory. They all sup. 
port the traditional two-year “ post-graduate appren- 
ticeship,” countenancing many variations of it and 
encouraging others, e.g. the Glasgow sandwich course 
with its alternate six months in a works and six 
months in college; and, more recently and widely, the 
“ thick sandwich” course in which a company and a 
university jointly select a likely candidate, who then 
does one year’s practical in the works, three years in 
the university, and a final year back in the factory. 
As to content, the three institutions prescribe with 
some precision what the practical training shall con- 
tain, and any employer purporting to offer a system. 
atic post-graduate apprenticeship must first have had 
his course vetted and recognized by the institution 
concerned if any pupil undergoing it is to get his 
A.M.I.C.E. / MECH.E. / E.E. 

In our own field, the increasing complexities of con- 
struction, the scarcity of skilled craftsmen who can 
be relied upon to suggest adjustments where needed, 
the tendency towards narrower margins of safety, 
and all the factors that make a successful building 
the result, increasingly, of close team work among 
specialists, may ultimately drive architects to some 
closer liaison with building, whether during training 
or later. Meanwhile it may help if the architect’ 
practical training—which it seems to us should be 
firmly prescribed and controlled by the RIBA from 
earliest Probationership onwards—pre-disposes him 
even more than at present to think in terms of costs, 
construction and building techniques as he designs. It 
may be that the supposed shortcomings of architects 
in these respects account in part for contractors taking 
them on their permanent staff. 


—and art 

In thus putting emphasis on “base mechanics,” we 
have presumptuously concluded that the present-day 
architect does not want to be equated with a kind of 
impecunious sculptor/artist dependent on such aris- 
tocratic patrons as may survive; that he has made his 
peace, in fact, with the market-place and the Welfare 
State; that he means what he says about retaining 
leadership of the building industry; and that he recog- 
nizes that, whereas to be an architect was once neces- 
sarily to be a gentleman and to be a gentleman was 
necessarily to be thought of as a leader, the new 
democracy knows no such rules, leadership now being 
essentially de facto, not de jure. 

It may be thought that too much weight can be give 
to the practical and the mundane; but we are con- 
cerned only to see a proper balance restored. One of 
the things that 19th-century sentimentalizing has to 
answer for is a fostering of the dichotomy between 
Art and Living; and we are still not wholly rid of the 
slightly effete delicacy that then surrounded the Arts, 
elevated inspiration so far above technique, and kept 
the vulgar world at bay. It seems not always to have 
been so. The 18th-century court musician was com- 
manded to produce a quartet as imperiously as the 
cook to produce an omelette; and did so about 4s 
promptly. Technique came first, whether graced by 
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Architect: E. Berry Webber F.R.I.B.A. Main Contractors: Gee Walker Slater Ltd. Non-ferrous-metal roofing contractors: Arthur Scull & Son Ltd. 


A ROOF IS NOT OUR LIMIT 


For years now, we have been supplying builders all over the country with 77m1um—light, strong, 


corrosion-free Timinium—in the form of Building Sheet and Flashings. The roof of the new Guildhall 
at Portsmouth, above, is an example of how aluminium has been skilfully used to provide a weather- 
proof, rustproof covering that, because it is lighter, imposes much less strain on the substructure than 
any other orthodox roofing material. 

There is nothing secret about the way in which Timinium has been revolutionising architecture 
in recent years. It is used to clad whole buildings and Timinium sections are incorporaied in the 
recent innovation of curtain walling. Our Development Division is always ready to discuss with 


architects the ways in which Timinium may be used to advantage. 
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inspiration or not; and the ultimate in skill lay in 
creating beauty and artistic variety within the pre- 
scribed and potentially restrictive framework of clas- 
sical form; in accepting the discipline but in being 
able to say, with Haydn, “all rules are my obedient 
and humble servants.” 

The profession can afford not to lay heavy stress on 
Art simply because architects are disposed to be 
artistic. We need to legislate firmly for a few vital 
things which they are not naturally inclined to, not 
for what is second nature to them. And in so legis- 
lating, we have to forget both the few great inno- 
vators who can flout the normal disciplines, and those 
who bring valuable specialist talents to the job; for 
they can safely be left to look after themselves and 
it will only lead us into trouble if we imagine that the 
majority either are, or could be, like them. 


Research and higher degrees 

An Associate on qualifying has before him the hope 
of later becoming a Fellow, which undoubtedly con- 
notes a certain seniority and standard of competence. 
It seems, however, that part of the mystique that 
makes for professional status stems from the more or 
less elaborate arrangements a profession may have for 
extending its own boundaries of knowledge. To have 
several centres at work on fundamental research prob- 
lems is admirable, but there may be advantages also 
in individual practitioners contributing by under- 
taking some solid piece of original research, leading 
to a specific qualification. This might occur imme- 
diately on graduation at a Recognized School by 
transfer to its post-graduate section; or perhaps prefer- 
ably, on returning there after a few years’ practical 
experience; or by part-time study while earning a 
living. If it should be found possible to devise one or 
more higher qualifications to reward such research 
(with a standing relative to ordinary members, roughly 
like the surgeon or other specialist to the medical 
G.P.) the gains might be these: 

(1) It would give the architect a further academic goal 


to strive for and entail an intangible but rea! rise in . 


the profession’s standing with the public. 

(2) It might be an empirical way of moving towards 
that degree of specializing within the profession which. 
though some may deplore it, seems bound to come. 
(3) It might be possible in time to attract to the teach- 
ing staffs of architectural schools a proportion of men 
who had proved their academic worth in this way. 
While previous practical experience must be of the 
greatest importance for the teacher of architecture 
as it is in engineering, it is interesting that the majority 
of engineering lecturers at any university will be 
found also to have a doctorate (as, of course, will 
almost all physicists, chemists, biologists, etc.). 


Management studies 

We referred earlier to the importance of leadership 
and efficient management and the hope that the pro- 
fession may soon have the chance to take this into 
account in its recruiting. This kind of potentiality, 
however, is not always easy to identify at the age of 18 
or indeed much later, since people are erratic and 
variable in their rate of personal development and 
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many will grow in stature only through exposure to 
responsibility and opportunity. The question, there- 
fore, is often how best to foster growth once the 
latent talents have been made to emerge. 

Few people would agree together entirely upon a list 
of qualities that go to make a leader, and one has prob- 
ably to be content that leadership—and good manage- 
ment, which cannot exist without it—is an amalgam of 
intangibles that is much easier to recognize than to 
define. Yet it is now very generally recognized in 
Britain, as it has long been in the United States, that 
even if managers are largely born and not made, 
there are general principles that can be taught. just 
as there are nowadays specific techniques and bodies 
of specialist knowledge (“ tool’ subjects) which a 
manager can hardly afford to ignore. Thus there are 
now in Britain a very large number of “ management ” 
courses (geared, perhaps significantly, to manufactur- 
ing industry, very little to the building industry) and 
they are broadly of two kinds. There are those, to be 
had at every sort of technical college, which aim 
simply to give instruction in tool subjects such as work 
study or cost accounting. The numerically smaller 
group are those offering advanced and _ broader 
courses, often associated with the universities, which 
aim to expose quite senior men of diverse back- 
grounds to each other’s experience, and, rather than 
to instruct them, to guide them on how to study 
further for themselves. 

At the administrative Staff College, Henley, perhaps 
the best-known centre for senior courses. Sir Noel 
Hall has so far had a smaller number of architects 
than of any other profession that might be expected 
to be interested. This is not surprising, for the broadest 
problems of management tend to stem from and be 
associated with big organizations, and until recently 
there were few large architects’ offices. It would be 
good to think, however, that from now on the occa- 
sional Deputy Architect of, say, a large local authority 
who will be getting his own “command” before 
long, stands a chance of being seconded for such a 
three-month course, to the ultimate benefit both of 
architecture and local government. 

Secondly, on the more domestic level of quite small 
private offices, there are various ways of becoming 
familiar with modern tools of management, without 
sparing a man for long periods, which may be worth 
exploring; for while some may feel that the pursuit 
of slick administration and economical procedures 
for translating architectural concepts into buildings 
on the ground is dull stuff, deficiencies here mean lost 
time, and few know better than architects that time is 
money. 

Finally, one feels it could do nothing but good for the 
profession and underline its leadership, if, wherever 
architects, quantity surveyors, builders and engineers 
gather to discuss problems of mutual interest (in- 
cluding, one hopes, local technical college courses) the 
initiative were primarily to come from the architect. 


Prestige 

Under this heading, we glance briefly at two scarcely 
related items: 

(a) Fees: Like much else, this subject is under review 
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by experts. If one imagines a client’s advocate present 
at their discussions, he might claim that it is anoma- 
lous for an architect’s fee to be based on the final 
cost of a building rather than the original contract 
price. Ignoring the influence of professional ethics, he 
might think that architects have a positive interest in 
keeping costs up. While he could hardly look for a 
workable system in which the architect’s fees’ in- 
crease proportionately as ingenious savings are 
achieved, it might be difficult to convince him of the 
logic of a system whereby an architect’s fees could rise 
for no other reason than that, since the contract was 
signed, the hourly rate for bricklayers has gone up. 
Nobody seriously suggests that the present arrange- 
ment affects architects’ conduct in the least, but if the 
idea is about that architects are too casual over the 
spending of other people’s money, there may be here 
a not too costly gesture worth considering to offset it. 
Secondly, there is the familiar problem for the client 
of a proliferation of specialist fees, and the question 
whether the architect, since he is the leader, can 
arrange for them to be presented with his own as a 
consolidated one. This needs no elaborating, beyond 
noting that one of the attractions about the contractor 
providing all-in service must be the apparent certainty 
and simplicity he offers over fees and costs. 

(b) Most of us would admit to carrying about a 
mental picture of what other occupations are worth 
based not on objective assessmént but on a series of 
haphazard and probably superficial impressions. The 
clarity of this picture of any given profession must 
depend in part on how sharply its outlines are de- 
fined—on who precisely it includes and who it does 
not. Nobody confuses the dentist with the dental 
mechanic or -the solicitor with his clerk; but among 
occupations less well placed, the teaching profession 
suffers from the handicap that “teacher” is a port- 
manteau word embracing everybody from a Win- 
chester housemaster (who might grimace at the title) 
to the untrained youngster dispensing milk and buns 
at a village school. Similarly, an “ engineer ” may be 
the Chairman of English Electric or a man who 
tightens nuts at the garage. 

Our own case is helped by a statutory definition of 
who may call himself an architect, but nothing exists 
that defines authoritatively how such a man spends 
his time. If, therefore, the layman should frequently 
meet A.R.1.B.A.’s Who seem to be engaged largely on 
humdrum routine, who seem closely circumscribed in 
authority and independence, and who seldom or never 
design or discuss plans with clients or supervise on 
site, we cannot prevent his drawing certain conclu- 
sions. Clearly The Architect as the client sees him 
is a very different person. 

It could well be that the number of cases in which the 
coinage is thus debased is negligible; but external 
evidence is not too encouraging. Great Britain has 
nearly as many qualified architects as the United 
States, and probably as high a proportion of architects 
per head of population as any country in the world. 
There are many possible implications’ of this which 
are worth close study, but logically one feels the most 
likely explanations ought to be: 

(i) That the volume of building work done in Britain 
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is as great as in the USA; which cannot be true, or, 
(ii) the proportion of building handled by architects 
is so much higher in Britain than in the USA that this 
cancels out the difference in building programmes, or 
(iii) Britain must use some of her architects in some 
significantly different way. 

There will be other and better informed opinions 
about the reasons for the discrepancy, but the prac- 
tical question needing an answer seems to be this: 
If, discounting routine work which any qualified man 
expects to do himself, there remains in architects’ 
offices a surplus of relative hack work, can this be 
reduced to a level at which it can be comfortably 
absorbed by young men as part (only) of a prescribed 
course of practical training to supplement their 
studies? If it can, there is no problem. If it cannot be 
so reduced, then someone must do the work; and we 
have made it clear what we think happens to prestige 
if whoever does it also bears a respected RIBA label. 
Some may say that too many fully qualified architects 
are employed in modest capacities because they are 
not good enough to be used as architects in the 
thorough-going sense. If this is true, no one will need 
the implications pointed out to him. 

Finally, someone has spoken of the Greater Medical 
Profession, to embrace radiographers, physiothera- 
pists, almoners and other ancillaries of recent growth. 
Possibly there is something in this concept for us. 


Action by ad hoc committee 

We have sought to show so far (a) that we have aimed 
to identify the relevant questions rather than to offer 
categorical answers, (b) that an assault during the 
next decade upon status, if a less straightforward and 
tangible objective than Registration, may be at least 
as stimulating, (c) that if our themes are thought to 
have any merits, much of their development is for the 
able hands of others and not for our committee to 
pursue further. 

The ways in which the ad hoc committee would hope 
to contribute are briefly these: 

(i) The preparation of a reasonably full survey of the 
profession’s structure (initially at home, but later 
overseas); including, for example, differences between 
ARCUK’s Register and our own; annual entry and 
retirement rates and trends; age structure and edu- 
cational backgrounds; distribution among kinds of 
occupation and trends of movement between them; 
income levels and promotion prospects. 

The biographical questionnaire sent out to all mem- 
bers last summer was a first move towards this, and 
further information will be forthcoming from the 
results of a confidential income inquiry, soon to go 
out to a 20 per cent. sample as part of the RIBA’s 
promised collaboration with the Royal Commission 
on Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remuneration. 

(ii) Much of this information about architects would 
lack full significance without an appraisal of the work 
available for them to do. Prominent in our plans, 
therefore, is a study of the building industry and its 
economics (again, a comparison with conditions 
overseas should come later). We need to know the 
distribution of building work by type, region and class 
of contractor; proportion of work handled by archi- 
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tects; what they are so far missing—of what kind and, 
if possible, why and how to know well ahead what 
projects will soon be afoot. 

It is generally agreed, not least by government depart- 
ments, that architects’ offices provide the most sen- 
sitive barometer for measuring what lies ahead for 
the building industry. It will be important, therefore, 
to watch trends in the pattern and volume of- work 
reaching architects’ offices, so that in time the RIBA 
is recognized by the government as a reliable and 
valued source of information and advice when policies 
involving capital investment are being considered. 
(iii) A study of the structure, methods of working, fee 
system and so on of other professions may provide 
instructive parallels and perhaps suggest some prac- 
tices that could be usefully borrowed and adapted. 
Besides the learned, “ regulating ” societies, we should 
want to include successful percussion instruments 
like the BMA; for though in the end a profession’s 
remuneration must depend on society’s estimate of its 
worth, some judicious moulding of society’s thinking 
seems legitimate enough. 

(iv) There are a dozen reasons, however, why one 
cannot simply create a parallel pressure group for 
architects and expect it to achieve what the BMA is 
said to achieve. The more we study the question of an 
architects’ union, the less it seems to provide the 
answer to what the profession is seeking. To create 
an effective union, as distinct from an emotional rally- 
ing-point, would take much time, patience, and man- 
ceuvring and we should expect it to be a matter of 
years before it could be profitably tried—if only 
because the profession needs first to reach a stronger 
position vis-d-vis the public and competitors. Whether 
the case for launching one will then be self-evident, 
we cannot see far enough ahead to know. 
Meanwhile, the Ad Hoc and Salaried and Official 
Architects’ Committees can develop a still closer 
understanding with existing unions, and join with 
other professions in seeking to get the representation 
of professional men on a better footing. It is too 
early to say how much current attempts to do this in 
the field of local government will achieve, but a 
success here might encourage the major professions 
to unite to some purpose on broader issues. In an 
age of giant pressure groups, one that speaks for all 
major professions seems more likely to be heard than 
yet another sectional society. 

(v) The more the RIBA knows about its members’ 
circumstances and the organization and staffing of 
offices, the better its chances of bringing influence to 
bear both on unions and on those in the public service 
responsible for applying salary scales once they are 
settled. It is partly because of this that we shall hope 
to make further studies of architects’ offices (of which 
the recent survey of some County offices is an early 
sample). A no less important reason for doing so, we 
believe, is that the RIBA should thereby become the 
recognized repository of information and experience 
on office structure, methods and staffing. It would 
thus be equipped to advise on the setting up of new 
departments; where this or that method has proved 
particularly successful, spread news of it among 
members; and in time perhaps evolve some principles 
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of organization that could be recommended for dif- 
ferent types and sizes of office. Necessarily, we are 
wholly dependent upon the ready co-operation of 
members if the facts are to be forthcoming. 
Inevitably we should learn a good deal about salary 
levels and the responsibilities that go with them. This 
could lead the RIBA into a dilemma which may as 
well be candidly faced. It is one thing to bring general 
pressure to bear on public authorities to pay good 
salaries, in the interests of raising the general level of 
remuneration for the profession. It is another to argue 
a closely reasoned case, based on solid data. to show 
that a given kind of architect having a given respon- 
sibility should receive a specific salary. For if in this 
way the RIBA sets itself up as arbiter of what is right 
and fair in the public field, it is left with no option 
but to apply the principles within the profession. If, 
indeed, the RIBA decides that assistants in general 
have economic interests with whose protection it 
ought to be concerned, it seems bound sooner or later 
to write into the Code of Professional Conduct some- 
thing, however generalized, to set some minimal stan- 
dard in private practice. The Institute’s decision on 
this, if not a pre-requisite for the making of any 
detailed case externally, is intimately bound up with it. 
(vi) Since industrial building must be a source of new 
work not yet fully tapped, it will be worth attempting 
to compile a dossier of successful industrial building 
by architects with supporting facts and figures of a 
kind likely to carry weight in the boardroom. It may 
be that parallel with this dossier and with any use that 
may be made of it, the profession generally will need 
to develop a firmer command of the technology of 
factory design. 

(vii) Though the appointment of architects as chief 
officers in local authorities is at present more directly 
within the purview of the Salaried and Official Archi- 
tects’ Committee, we aim to become acquainted with 
the domestic circumstances of those authorities which 
have no chief officer but might be persuaded to 
appoint one, so that the most relevant arguments can 
be selected when making a case. 

(viii) We should hope to be available as a “ service 
station” to other committees where they may feel in 
need of more precise data. It may be, for instance, 
that an attempt to meet the challenge of the all-in 
service could most profitably begin with a hunt for 
reasonably comprehensive facts. 

This list of activities is neither exhaustive nor a 
chronological programme, for a variety of expedi- 
encies and pressures may need to be admitted in deter- 
mining their order. While one or two are projects with 
a predictable start and finish, most, once initiated, will 
need deep consolidation and steady maintenance over 
the years to give the RIBA the authority in these 
fields that we are anxious it should have. 

In laying emphasis on verified facts, we undertake 
not to be mesmerized by them. They are seldom if 
ever a substitute for judgment, for when all is known 
one is usually left with the same issue to decide. But 
they can prevent wrong decisions by revealing what 
was unknown or imperfectly realized, and they form 
a sound basis for discussions which, without them, 
might be woolly and discursive. 
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The following notes have been prepared by Miss J. M. N. Milne, an Assistant 


Secretary of the RIBA, a statistical economist whose field of work includes an 


appraisal of the economics of the building industry. 


Future prospects in the building industry 


It is now possible to see what is likely to 
be the effect on the building industry, and 
on the flow of work into architects’ offices, 
of the Government’s measures announced 
on September 20, 1957: (a) to hold the total 
of public investment during the next two 
years at the 1957/58 level and (b) to dis- 
courage private investment by (1) raising 
the Bank Rate, (2) keeping down the level 
of bank advances and (3) stricter control by 
the Capital Issues Committee. 

Before this announcement, it had been 
expected that the level of building output in 
1958 would show little change over 1957, 
increases in the public sector (excluding 
housing) offsetting likely reductions in 
housing, private industrial building and 
other private work. Now, there is likely to 
be an even sharper drop in housing and 
industrial building with no compensating 
rise in public investment. (Indeed, the 
fixing of the latter at the 1957 level in 
money terms may well mean a cut in real 
terms unless increases in building costs are 
avoided.) 

In the public sector, the Chancellor has 
announced that the following programmes, 
all involving the building industry to a 
greater or lesser extent, will be affected: 

(a) Local authority house building will 
be progressively slowed down so that by 
1959/60 it will be about 80 per cent. of 
the 1957/58 level, equivalent to about 
120,000 houses. 

(b) The nuclear power programme will 
be spread over a longer period; over the 
next two years total spending on power— 
coal, gas and electricity—will be 10 per 
cent. less than previously forecast. 

(c) Post Office investment which has 
been rising towards £100 million a year 
will be reduced by 5 per cent. in 1958/59 
and a further 5 per cent. the year later. 

The railway modernization pro- 
gramme will be slowed down. 

The main school building programme for 
technological education will not be cut, al- 
though minor improvement projects will be 
— The road programme will not 

cut. 


In the private sector expenditure on new 
housing is likely to suffer from the higher 
interest rates and the difficulty which would- 

house purchasers may have in raising a 
loan or the necessary cash deposit. Many 
local authorities have restricted—and a few 
have stopped—loans for house purchase. 
Although in general building society in- 
terest rates for borrowers have not been 
increased as yet, the supply of money for 
lending is not sufficient to meet the demand. 
The value of building work on houses 
for private owners was £240 million in 
1956, about 40 per cent. of the total on 
housing, local authority housing accounting 
for seme £380 million; in 1957 private 
— building increased its share of the 


Private industrial building appears to have 
Teached its peak in the early part of 1957 
and total output in 1957 is likely to be at 

t 5 per cent. below the level of 1956 
when the increased cost of building is taken 
ito account. This downward trend re- 

s the results of the previous round of 
credit restrictions in the spring of 1956, 
which have necessarily taken some time to 
work their way through the building “ pipe- 
line.” Indications were that manufacturers’ 
spending on new building work in 1958 
Would continue to fall even before the 


current restrictions. The latter will no 
doubt serve as a further discouragement and 
will also affect new commercial building. 
It may help to set out some of the factors 
which seem likely to affect the architectural 
profession if the Bank Rate is kept at a 
high level for a long period as seems pos- 
sible (although these are probably all-too- 
well-known to architects from _ earlier 
“credit squeezes ”’). 

(i) The architect will be the first to 
notice any slackening of new building 
projects which would-be clients have 
decided to defer. 

(ii) On the other hand, clients may 
decide to get their initial planning and 
design prepared in advance, in order to 
be ready to go ahead as soon as Bank 
Rate comes down. This is particularly 
true of local authority schemes, although 
it may also apply to, for instance, a 
commercial client who owns land ready 
for development. 

(iii) Local authority work which might 
have been given out to private practice 
will probably be done within the depart- 
ment. 

(iv) With the existing difficulty of re- 
cruiting good assistants, both local 
authorities and private practices will try 
to retain their existing staffs wherever 
possible. The smaller practices, how- 
ever, with more limited resources, may 
well find this difficult after a time. 

(v) The outflow from the architectural 
schools over the next two or three years 
will continue regardless of current events, 
and there may be a temporary difficulty 
in — all the architects who qualify 
in 4 


The individual architect will make his own 
assessment of the position in the light of 
factors such as the above in relation to his 
own circumstances, whether he is working 
in a public or private office, the size and 
location of the office and the types and 
variety of work handled, etc. To show the 
relative importance of the various types 
of work, the following table gives an 
analysis of the output in Great Britain of 
new building work in 1956 (including an 
estimate for new work done by labour 
employed by public authorities): 

For Private For Public 
Owners Authorities 
£ Million £ Million 
Housing 240 380 
Industrial building 270 385 
Other new building 160 
Total, new 
building work: 670 765 


Of the £160 million spent on other work for 
private owners it is estimated that some- 
thing like 30 per cent. was spent on office 
building, about another 20 per cent. on 
new shops and large conversion schemes; 
the rest of the money was divided among 
a large variety of activities including places 
of entertainment, garages, hotels, etc., and 
something like 5 per cent. was spent on 
the construction of new churches and the 
rebuilding of churches destroyed through 
the war. The final figures for 1957 are 
expected to show a slight increase in the 
total value of new building work, with 
minor variations in the distribution of work 
between public and private owners. 
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Royal Gold Medal, 1958 


Her Majesty the Queen, on the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has awarded the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture for 1958 to Robert 
Schofield Morris, a Past President of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and 
an Honorary Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects. This is the second 
occasion on which the Royal Gold Medal 
has been awarded to a Canadian architect, 
the first occasion being in 1915 when the 
medal was awarded to Frank Darling. Mr. 
Morris is a partner in the Toronto firm of 
Marani & Morris. 

After service in France and Belgium in 
the Royal Field Artillery in the first world 
war, Mr. Morris entered the School of 
Architecture of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, and graduated with the degree of 
B.Arch, in 1923. From 1924-1925 he worked 
with the firm of Careere & Hastings in New 
York City and with H. T. Lindberg from 
1926-1927 after which he returned to 
Montreal and spent some time with the firm 
of H. L. Fetherstonhaugh, F.R.A.L.c. 

In 1928 he spent six months in Italy, 
France and England studying, and on his 
return to Canada joined the firm of Marani 
& Lawson as a designer in which firm he 
became a partner in 1929, the firm becom- 
ing Marani, Lawson & Morris, and later 
Marani & Morris. During the next few 
years the most notable building produced 
by the firm was the Bank of Canada at 
Ottawa. For the greater part of the war 
Mr. Morris was administrator of Construc- 
tion Products under the wartime Prices and 
Trades Board and was responsible for regu- 
lating the prices and, in some cases, con- 
trolling the production of some 5,000 
Canadian companies. 

In 1935 Mr. Morris became a member of 
the Executive of the Toronto Chapter of 
the Ontario Association of Architects of 
which he was Chairman from 1937-1938. 
In 1939 he was elected to the Council of 
the Ontario Association of Architects and 
was President during the years 1942-1943. 
In 1943 he was elected to the Council and 
Executive Committee of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada and has served 
in this capacity until the present time. He 
was elected Treasurer for 1950-1952 and 
— for 1952-1953 and again for 1953- 
1954. 

During his Presidency of the RAIC one 
of the principal tasks of the Executive 
Committee was the major reorganization 
of the RAIC for the purpose of broadening 
its scope, clarifying its procedures and 
laying the foundation for a. strong central 
office which would allow of gradual decen- 
tralization of control by its elected offices. 
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Prizes and Studentships, 
1958 


The results of the various competitions: are 
as follows: 

The Tite Prize: A Certificate and £100 
for the Study of Italian Architecture. 
Subject: “A Piazza.” Ian Rose (Student 
R.1.B.A., Glasgow School of Architecture). 
The Soane Medallion and £120 for Archi- 
tectural Study Abroad. Subject: “ A School 
of Architecture for Oxford University.” 
John Samuel Smith (Student R.1.B.a., School 
of Architecture, Leicester College of Art). 
The Pugin Studentship: A Silver Medal 
and £80 for the Study of Medieval Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain and_ Ireland. 


Edward Lowe Preston (Student R.1.B.A., 
Birmingham School of Architecture). 
Honourable Mention: Gerald Ernest 


Rhodes (Manchester University, School of 
Architecture). 
The Royal Institute Silver Medal and £50 


Morris. Below, model of the Great West Life Assurance Co.’s head 


office, Winnipeg; architects M arani and Morris. 








A complete redrafting of the By-Laws and 
Act of Incorporation became necessary and 
this duty was undertaken by the Executive 
Committee under the direction of Mr. 
Morris as President. Mr. Morris became a 
Fellow of the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada in 1944 and a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects im 1952. 
He was elected an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the American Institute of 
Architects in 1952 and an Honorary Fellow 
in 1957. He represented the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada on the RIBA 
Council from 1954-1955 and was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Canadian Academy 
in 1954, 





Town Planning Award — 


The RIBA has issued a statement on its 
Award for Distinction in Town Planning, 
for which names must be submitted twice 
annually by March 1 or November 1. The 
Award is limited to Fellows, Associates and 
Licentiates of the RIBA. Outstanding 
work in the design and layout, not of indi- 
Vidual buildings, but of groups of buildings, 
will be recognized. The Award will be 
made for actual planning work, and while 
hot primarily intended for housing layouts, 
such layouts of groups of buildings would 
not be excluded. Recommendations are 
submitted to the Council by a Standing 
‘ommittee set up for the purpose. Personal 
applications by candidates will not be enter- 
lained: the name of a candidate must be 
Submitted by three or more sponsors, them- 
selves members of the RIBA, who will be 
required to submit details of the candidate’s 
Professional qualifications and experience. 
Members upon whom the Award has been 
conferred will be entitled to use the designa- 
7 RIBA Award for Distinction in Town 
co mnins * and it is advised that this should 
© used in full, or the initials “ Dist.T.P.” 
after the initials F. (or A. or L.) R.LB.A. 





Essay: Jeremy Burman Lowe (A) 
(Department of Architecture, The Northern 
Polytechnic, London). 

The Owen Jones Studentship: A Certifi- 
cate and £250: For the improvement and 
cultivation of knowledge of the successful | 
application of colour as a means of archi- 


for an 


tectural expression: Not Awarded. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £35: for 
the Encouragement of the Study of Con- 
struction: Not Awarded. 

The Andrew N. Prentice Bequest: A Cer- 
tificate and £230 for the Study of Spanish 
Architecture: Harold William  Booton 
(Student, School of Architecture, Kings 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne). 

The Alfred Bossom Research Fellowship 
and £250 for Post-Graduate Research: 
James Frederick Munce (A) (Department of 
Architecture, The Northern Polytechnic, 
London). 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize and Theak- 


| Turner (Nottingham 


ston Bequest: £150. (Offered jointly by the | 


RIBA and the Architectural Association for 
the study of the improved design and con- 
struction of hospitals, convalescent homes 
and asylums for the aged and infirm poor.) 
Not Awarded. 

The Hunt Bursary : £95 for the Encourage- 
ment of the Study of Housing and Town 
Planning: James Cunningham (Student, 
Glasgow School of Architecture). 

The RIBA Athens and Delissa Joseph 
Bursaries: £175 for Study at the British 
School- at Athens. Peter Denham Smithson 
(A) (School of Architecture, The Architec- 
tural Association, London). 

The RIBA_ Rose Shipman Studentship 
Trust: A Certificate and £600 for the Study 
of Architecture. Haydn William Smith (a), 
Stockport. 

The Henry L. Florence Architectural 
Book Scholarship: A Certificate and £200: 
Denis Arthur Louis Hanford (a) (Notting- 
ham School of Architecture). 

The Henry L. Florence Research Scholar- 
ship and £400 for Post-Graduate Research : 
William Gough Howell (a) (Cambridge 
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University School of Architecture. and the 
School of Architecture, The Architectural 
Association, London). 

The Henry L. Florence Bursary : A Certifi- 
cate and £400 for the Study of Greek, Hel- 
lenistic and Byzantine Architecture of the 
Mediterranean Basin: Selina Rosemary 
Tomlin (School of Architecture, The Archi- 
tectural Association, London). 

The Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 
1957: £400 per annum for two or three 
years’ study and research at the British 
School at Rome. Offered by the RIBA 
and awarded by the Faculty of Architec- 
ture of the British School at Rome: 
Roelof Sarel Uytenbogaardt, B.aRCH. (Cape 
Town) (School of Architecture, University 
of Cape Town, South Africa). 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1957: A Prize of 
books, value £20, awarded to the candidate 
who, taking the Final Examination to 
qualify as an Associate, shall most highly 
distinguish himself among the candidates 


in the Final Examinations of the year: 
name to be announced later. 
The Sir Banister Fletcher Prize, 1957: A 


Prize of books, value £50, awarded to the 
candidate who, taking the Intermediate 
Examination, shall most highly distinguish 
himself among the candidates in the Inter- 
mediate Examinations of the year: name to 
be announced later. 

The RIBA Silver Medal and £10 in Books 
for Students of Schools of Architecture 
Recognized for Exemption from the Final 
Examination, 1957: Frederick Clive Johnson 
(Student, Welsh School of Architecture, 
College of Advanced Technology, Cardiff). 
Honourable Mention: Ian Clement Brown 
(Student, School of Architecture, Kings 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne), and Thomas 
Stephen Davidson Gibson (Student, Aber- 
deen School of Architecture, Robert Gor- 
don’s Technical College, Gray’s School of 
Art, Aberdeen). 

The RIBA Bronze Medal and £10 in Books 
for Students of Schools of Architecture 
Recognized for Exemption from the Inter- 
mediate Examination, 1957: George Lind- 
say Bruce (School of Architecture, Edinburgh 
College of Art). Honourable Mention: 
James Mason Paterson (Student, Glasgow 
School of Architecture). 

The Archibald Dawnay Scholarship Trust 
Prizes, 1957: Three Prizes of the Value of 
£100 Each for the Advanced Study of Con- 
struction: George Lindsay Bruce and 
Thomas Henny (both School of Architecture, 
Edinburgh College of Art), and Ian Robert 
School of Architec- 
ture). 

The RIBA Henry Jarvis Studentship at the 
School of Architecture, the Architectural 
Association, 1957: £50: Not awarded. 

The RIBA Howard Colls_ Travelling 
Studentship at the Architectural Association, 
1957: £15 15s.: Jonathan Moorhouse, Ded- 
ham, near Colchester. 

The RIBA Donaldson Medal at the Bart- 
lett School of Architecture, University of 
London, 1957: Hans Christian Ulrik Mid- 


| delfart, Hellum, Larvik, Norway. 


The RIBA Prize for Art Schools and 
Technical Institutions with Facilities for the 
Instruction of Intending Architects (£10 in 
Books), 1957: Cyril Parkinson (Student. 
School of Architecture, Regional College of 
Art, Manchester). 

The RIBA Prizes for Public and Secondary 
Schools : £10 10s. to Miss Diana Lee Smith. 
The Atherley School, Southampton, for her 
essay, ““ A New Weaving and Finishing Shed 
at the Wilton Royal Carpet Factory”: 
£10 10s. to Colin Florentine Jackson, The 
Grammar School, Whitehaven, for his draw- 
ings of Southwell Minster. 

The London Association of Master Stone- 
masons Prize for the Study of Natural Stone- 
work: £21 to Edward Spencer Pluck 
(Leeds School of Architecture and Town 
Planning); £10 10s. to Colin Bennett (Leeds 
School of Architecture and Town Plan- 
ning). 

Continued on page 125 
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ELECTRIC PUSH-BUTTON OPERATION! 

--- applied to the famous Esavian ‘folding and sliding’ principle, 
makes the 128E the smoothest, sweetest-handling door for 
any opening up to I6ft. high. 


ALUMINIUM FOR STRENGTH! ST 
-..and ag poonoes and durability. Other advantages of the 128E ; a 
include * automatic throw-out gear * vertical rubber-sealed . ag Ho 
joints *self-lubricating bearings. Virtually no maintenance! 

Hen 


AND THE DOORS STAND FLUSH WHEN CLOSED! Loce 
... fully-flat and flush, saving space and simplifying your storage ciple 
layout. Write to Esavian Limited, makers of the 128E, for area 
full details. Do it now. subn 


and 

to | 
Deve 
by 1 
City 
PRINCIPLE Esavian Ltd., Parex 
Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Telephone: Stevenage 500 of tl 
FOR FOLDING AND SLIDING DOORS, WINDOWS, PARTITIONS AND SCREENS Esavian Works, Carfin, Lanarks. Telephone: Holytown 391 The 














Set of 128E doors installed at S. Smith & Son (Eng.) Ltd., Witney 
Architects : T. P. Bennett & Son 
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News continued from page 23 


The competition drawings (with certain 
exceptions) will be on exhibition at the 
RIBA, 66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
from January 8 to February 4, 1958, in- 
clusive, between the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 
7 p.m., Saturdays 9.30 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
(Sundays excluded). The President, Kenneth 
M. B. Cross, will present the medals and 
prizes at a general meeting to be held at 
66, Portland Place, London, W.1, on Tues- 
day, February 4, 1958, at 6 p.m., and a 
criticism will be given by Peter F. Shepheard 
of the work submitted. 


IUA = 
5th Congress, Moscow 


The International Union of Architects are 
holding their Congress in Moscow this year 
fom July 20 to 28. The theme of the 
Congress is “Construction and Re-con- 
struction of Towns, 1945-1957.” 

Each National Section of the Union is 
submitting a report on this subject accom- 
panied by photographs and plans, and a 
series of exhibition panels illustrating the 
theme as it applies to their country. The 
United Kingdom Section has taken as 
examples for its contribution to the 
Congress discussions, development work in 
London, Coventry and Harlow. It is hoped 
that its contribution to the Moscow 
Congress exhibition will be on show at the 
Building Centre before it is despatched to 
the USSR. 

The work of the Congress will probably 
consist of discussions in plenary session 
and in smaller working groups. Activities 
of interest will be arranged during the week 
of the Congress. Mr. Arthur Ling, F.R.1.B.A., 
MT.P.I., is acting as one of the Congress 
rapporteurs who are considering the theme 
in relation to the achievements of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. The Organizing 
Committee of the Congress is also making 
arrangements for study tours within the 
USSR after the Congress. It is hoped that 
- detailed information will be available 
ater. 

All members of architectural societies 
throughout the world will be admitted as 
ordinary members of the Congress. In 
addition to these, delegates appointed by 
associations whose activity is generally con- 
cerned with architecture and town plan- 
ning will also be admitted as members. 
Delegates appointed by international organi- 
zations, by governments, by local authori- 
ties and by public bodies and professional 
organizations are invited to attend the 
Congress as “observers.” Architectural 
students and Press representatives are also 
invited as “observers.” Preliminary in- 
quiries should be made to the Secretary, 
UK Committee, IUA, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 


sT. PAUL’S 
Holford Plan Modified 


Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, has approved in prin- 
tiple the plan for the redevelopment of the 
area around St. Paul’s Cathedral which was 
submitted by the London County Council 
and the Corporation of the City of London 
to him as an amendment to the LCC 
Development Plan. The Plan put forward 
by the London County Council and the 
City Corporation was basically that pre- 
pared by Sir William Holford, at the request 
of the City Corporation. 
The following is a summary of the 
’s detter to the LCC: 

main principles of the scheme put 
Orward, as explained in evidence at the 

iry, may be briefly summarized as 














PROPOSAL: 
BE APPROVED ON THE SOUTH: SIDE 


OF THE FORECOURT AT THIS STAGE 


Sem 


Plan of St. Paul’s precinct as approved. 


follows: that St. Paul’s would be enhanced, 
and its character emphasized, by a con- 
trasting setting, the style of which was not 
self-conscious or imitative; that the setting 
should afford a succession of viewpoints 
rather than create a formal enclosure, the 
scheme accordingly being based on a 
system of related open spaces; that the lay- 
out should be rectangular with the axis of 
the Cathedral; and that a varied skyline 
would naturally and desirably follow from 
the other characteristics of the scheme. 
Substantial agreement with the main prin- 
ciples of the scheme was expressed at the 
inquiry. There was, however, considerable 
discussion about the proposals for the 
Western Forecourt and Block R; and some 
important questions also arise with regard 
to the proposed extension of Carter Lane 
north westward to join Ludgate Hill. 


Extension of Carter Lane 

On considering all the evidence the 
Minister thinks that the proposal before 
him suffers from serious disadvantages. In 
particular, it would impair the appearance 
of Ludgate Hill as an approach to the 
Cathedral and would create, at the junction 
with Ludgate Hill, a most awkwardly 
shaped area for development. On the traffic 
aspect, the Minister takes the view, after 
consultation with the Minister of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, that it holds no 
advantages over the line shown in the 
approved Development Plan extending 
Carter Lane directly westwards to the 
south-east corner of the proposed Ludgate 
Square. The Minister has therefore come 
to the conclusion that the line shown in 
the approved Development Plan should be 
retained. This means that Ludgate Hill will 
cease to be a principal traffic route when 
Carter Lane- has been widened and ex- 
tended to Ludgate Square. 


The Western Forecourt 
The proposals relating to the Western fore- 
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court formed a part of the scheme to which 
the Dean and Chapter, while approving the 
main lines of the scheme, suggested modi- 
fications. In this, they were supported by a 
number of distinguished architects. Attach- 
ing importance to a formal and symmetrical 
setting for the Cathedral, they suggested 
that the angle of the Deanery should 
become the basis for such a setting, being 
balanced by a similar angle in the develop- 
ment to be carried out on the north side 
of the forecourt. They also considered that 
the forecourt buildings should be kept down 
to about 60 ft. in height, and that by both 
scale and treatment there would thus be a 
desirable transition from the Cathedral to 
the rest of the precinct. 


In support of the submitted proposals it 
was argued that these modifications would 
be a fundamental departure from the prin- 
ciples of Sir William MHolford’s scheme; 
that it would be wrong to let the fortui- 
tous angle of the Deanery determine the 
whole course of development; and that it 
would be both more practical, and also 
more satisfactory esthetically, to fix on a 
good line of development on the north side, 
rectangular to the axis of the Cathedral, and 
to give further thought to the development, 
if any, of the area between the forecourt 
and Carter Lane when the time came— 
which would not be for a good many years. 
As regards the height and scale of develop- 
ment, it was considered that the modification 
proposed would be alien to the metropolitan 
character of the area. 


The Minister has decided to approve the 
submitted proposals so far as the north 
side of the forecourt is concerned. On the 
south side of the forecourt, however, he is 
not satisfied that the best treatment has yet 
been found. He thinks that the question can 
better be considered when the existing com- 
mercial buildings at this side have to be 
demolished, some years hence, and he 
accordingly proposes to modify the plan by 
deleting the office zone shown at the south 
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side of the forecourt, east of Creed Lane. 
In giving this decision of principle about 
the forecourt, the Minister is deeply con- 
scious that the detailed design and treat- 
ment of the buildings to be put up will 
make all the difference to the setting; it is 
essential that every care should be taken 
to secure the best results. While this applies 
everywhere in the area, it seems to him to 
apply with special emphasis to all buildings 
which may face the Cathedral. 


The Report proposed a maximum height 
of 230 ft. for Block R. At the Inquiry it 
was stated on behalf of the Corporation 
that a height of 190 ft., with proportionate 
reductions in the other dimensions, would 
probably be better. Lord Mottistone con- 
sidered that it should not exceed 160 or 
170 ft. 

While the Minister does not take the 
view that a fairly tall building would neces- 
sarily be out of place on this site, pro- 
vided that its proportions were satisfactory, 
he considers that it would not be appro- 
priate to put up a solid building 190 ft. in 
height, even though the other dimensions 
were proportionately reduced as suggested 
at the Inquiry. It seems to him that a build- 
ing as tall and as bulky as this would be 
bound to interfere with important views of 
the Cathedral. Heights are not specifically 
governed by the Amending Plan, and the 
Minister does not think that this question 
need hold up his decision. A substantial 
reduction in the height of Block R must 
entail some reconsideration of the rest of 
the development proposed to the north of 
Paternoster Row, especially if, as the 
Minister hopes, the total of the floor space 
in this part of the precinct is not to be 
reduced. The Minister invites the Council 
and the Corporation to reconsider this part 
of the scheme accordingly. 








DUAR Y 


At Earls Court. 
10 am—9 p.m. 


Furniture Exhibition. 
Monday to Sniturday, 
Admission 2s, 6d. 


JANUARY 22 TO FEBRUARY 1 


The Architecture of New Towns. Talk by 
Frederick Gibberd. At the RSA, John Adam 
Street, W.C.2. Non-members wishing to 
attend should apply to the Secretary, RSA, 
for tickets. 2.30 p.m. 

JANUARY 22 


Public Parking Garages. Talk by Sir 
Herbert Manzoni. At the RIBA, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 6 p.m. 

JANUARY 21 


President's Address to Students. Criticism 
by Peter F. Shepheard of work submitted for 
RIBA Prizes and Studentships. At the 
RIBA, 66, Portland Place, W.1. 6 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 4 

Design in Tomorrow’s Industry. SIA 

Des‘g1 Oration by Christian Bzrman. At 
the RSA, John Adam Street, W.C.2. 7 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 7 





Announcements 


PROFESSIONAL 


Eric Firmin and Partners, F/A/A.R.1.B.A.. of 
10, Manchester Square, London, W.1 (tele- 
phone Welbeck 2849) have moved to Thavies 
Inn House, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.1 
(telephone City 8811). 


Bryan D. Atkinson, Dip. Arch., A.R.1.B.A., 
has moved to 87. The Hall, Foxes Dale. 





TRADE 


A. R. Mathias has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Lead Development Association 
for the current year, succeeding H. L, 
Evans who had held this office since 
January 1956. Lt.-Col. W. E. Grey has 
been reappointed Chairman of the Lead 
Sheet and Pipe Section of the Association, 


Corrections 


On pages 956 and 957 of the JouRNAL for 
December 26, 1957, the name of Messrs, 
Charles R. Price was omitted from the 
article on Offices and Factory for Dallow, 
Lambert & Co. at Thurmaston, Leicester, 
designed by Brian O’Rorke, 


The Swedish opal light fittings at the TUC 
Memorial Building, Great Russell Street, 
illustrated in the JouRNAL for December 19, 
1957, were supplied by Frederick Thomas 
& Co., whose name was omitted from the 
list of contractors. 








22.F1l, 38.D1. REFERENCE BACK 


22.F1. On the reverse of the Sheeting, head- 
ing plastering, last sentence of first para- 
graph, “Glastone Hardwall Finishing 
Plaster” should be amended to “ Gypstone 
Board Finishing Plaster.” 

38.D1. Readers are asked to note that this 
Sheet is now cancelled and should be with- 
drawn from the Library. 








1858—1958 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


OF QUALITY 
WOODWORK 


Does not mean old fashioned 
slavish copying of the past. 


the Egerton Hinchley Library. 
Chemical Engineering. 
Science and Technolo 
Architects Norman & 


idiom. 


Guildhall, recently rehabilitated under 
direction of Cecil Brown Esq., L.R.1.B.A. 


The Brothers Nicholson have designed a series 
of Office Furniture for us, particulars on request. 


Church, Office, Library, School and Laboratory, 


Furniture and Fittings. 


ideas and the 
To prove this, we 
illustrate part of one of our most recent contracts, 
Department of 
Imperial College of 

, South Kensington. 
awbarn, F.F.R.I.B.A. 
The fittings and furniture in contrasting African 
Mahogany and Sycamore are in the contemporary 
In contrast, we were also responsible for 
the manufacture of the Pulpit, Bishop’s Thrones, 
Choir Stalls and Organ Gallery stairs in the 
beautiful Wren Church of St. Lawrence Jewry by 
the 





Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


‘You can trust Hammer’s personal service’ 


Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture. 


Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4. 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 
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Drawing by Jane Shannan 


A 
SERVICE 
FOR 
ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTS CONCERNED 
WITH THE SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION 
OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES 
ARE INVITED TO USE THE FACILITIES 
OFFERED BY OUR 


ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT 





Haywards “ Nasturtium “ No. 1067. 
A Floral wallpaper for the Espresso Bar. 
Though the primary purpose of 
the ARCHITECTS’ DFPARTMENT is to give 
advice on the use of wallpaper it is also able to deal with 
enquiries concerning the 
use and choice of paints and fabrics. 


C1) 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT 
THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
125 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WCI 
OR KING’S HOUSE KING STREET WEST 
MANCHESTER 3 
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If I had my time over again 
Id go to Harrow. 


2 


Old school let you down ? 


Completely. Went down to see 
Elspeth’s boy yesterday... give him a tip. 


And what happened? 


House master showed me over the 
new wing. Thought I could smell ’em. 


Smell whom? 













Reed Millican* of course. Newcastle 28383. 
Swimmin’ bath with glass walls— 

river was good enough for us—whacking 
great mirrors all over the place. 


Spoke your mind I take it ? 
In no uncertain terms. 
Any reaction ? 


Whippersnapper hummed “Forty years on.” 


a 


.. ARTISTRY IN GLASS 
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This is no BULL! 
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Ample supplies of Uni-bond are available. It grips and holds two surfaces 
together—for good. There are a 1,001 uses for Uni-bond on building 
sites, in factories, offices, stores and around the home... inside and out. 


% Ready for use. No mixing—no heating. 


* Dries clear. No mess—no waste! B.O.A.C. Hangars London Airport. 20,000 sq. yds. of ‘ TOP’ surfaced floor. 
%* Waterproof, weatherproof, mouldproof. 


% Resists petrol and oil—is non-brittle. Don’t screed that factory 


% * Does not crack, craze or deteriorate. 


% Backed by money-back GUARANTEE. i 
For the PLASTERER—Bonding Plaster. Will bond plaster without floor— TOP i T re 
keying to existing smooth plaster, cement, painted surfaces, 
timber, painted anaglypta walls and ceilings, hardboard, glazed 


tiled surf. d each t her. In fact rface. 

For ihe CEMENT woRKER, " eOnoRETOR, “BRICKLAYER, INDUSTRIAL FLOORS can be 
le i] ond cement mixes to Piaster, estos, . 

eee eee ga res Sahens, Sate virtually UNWEARABLE, 


A i f ding. * 
For the FLOORING TRADE, TILE or BLOCK LAYER or IN-SITU NON-SLIP and in COLOUR TOO / 


LAYER. Unsurpassed for the fixing of all wood blocks, lino or 


rubber, plastic tiles, and making plastic levelling screeds that will ‘ ’ 

lay from paper thickness up to 2in. over any base. _‘ For fixing by putting a ‘TOP’ on the concrete floor slab. Applied 
without keying all types of composition floorings, such as Magnesite by the General Contractor when pouring the slab the 
etc. A lasting floor seal against dusting surface. *TOP’ is monolithic and can’t come away. 


For the CARPENTER and JOINER—Bonding Timber. For joinery 


use, it being possible to make grain end bonds that are almost 

impossible to break. Fixing pelmets, shelves, pads, etc. Remember! 

The GLAZE TILER. A Uni-Bond cement/sand slurry will fix a , 

tile for keeps, no bedding required. Tile over any level surface The screed you DON’T need 

plaster, hardboard, painted surfaces, existing glazed tiles. Pays for the ‘TOP’ you DO need... 
For PAINTER and DECORATOR—MAKING PLASTIC PAINT, and look at the TIME you save ! 


FILLERS, PRIMERS. For priming timber, asbestos and all 


surfaces with suction. Sealing off efflorescence on plaster and . COLOURTOP . \ *‘METALTOP’ 10/6 


brickwork. Making a permanent stopping. Making a Plastic oe 
paint from cheap distempers. for general use. FF adc ga = 


*SEALTOP’ 


Oe . pele OS 


per sq. yd. 





*‘EMERYTOP ’ 


—for the heaviest 














industrial traffic. san * cata about per gallon 
*WAXTOP’ 4/6 
4 SNOWTOP ’ —will shine your ‘TOP’ 
— if that’s th 
—in pure white. } like it r PO MY YO" pee Ge 
Bonds anything to anything Manufactured by SNOWTOP PRODUCTS LTD. 
SOR ine RE OS Heat 
FOR W °C a ir Write for address of your nearest stockist. Sole distributors : 
INSTRU 
Bee out this flo THE LIQUITILE SUPPLY CO. J. H. SANKEY & SON, LTD. 
bio your trade-card or 84g HIGH STREET, CAMBERLEY 7, SURREY Established over a century 
letter-head—and post to Teliphone: CANberiey 2263 Dept. A.J.1 Essex Works, Ripple Road, Barking, Essex 
us today. | Telephone : Rippleway 3855 
a A AE — 
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An attractive effect can 
be achieved by using 
squares of Moulded Hardboard 
for ceiling panelling. 
In this photograph 
Type ‘C’ has been used. 
; Moulded Hardboards open up new fields in 
interior decorating and fitting. 
They have all the advantages of L.W. Swedish Hardboard, 
but with the added attraction of DESIGN. 
Six patterns from which to choose... 
six ways of enhancing the appearance of lounge or lobby, shop 
or exhibition, home or office. Only imagination sets the limit to 


the many uses of Moulded Hardboards! 


mW) MOULDED HARDBROARDS 


% 
a 


Available in standard 4’ x 9’ sheets, 3” thick, both the standard and 
oil tempered quality are effective either in their rich 

natural colours, or painted. 

Type ‘A’ Linenfold. Type ‘B’ Reed & Bead. Type ‘C’ Striated. 
Type ‘D’ Slatted. Type ‘E’ Close Slatted. Type ‘F’ Tiled (4” Tiles). 


Manufactured by: MESSRS. LUUSNE—WOXNA A.B. LJUSNE, SWEDEN 


Write for full detatis today to: Sole Agents for U.K. (excluding Northern Ireland) 


MESSRS. MARTIN OLSSON & SONS LTD., MELBOURNE HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
‘area's 
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Tattersalls, Knightsbridge, London S.W.1. 


Architects: Stone, Toms and Partners F.R.LB.A. 


EMPIRE STONE 





<n 


x 


was used in this building & 
V, 
£ 
7, 
EMPIRE STONE COMPANY LIMITED Thanet House, 231 Strand, London W.C.2. Berkeley House, Birmingham 16 oe 


Narborough, Nr. Leicester. 26 Greek Street, Stockport 
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CONTACT PYNFORD LTD FOR A 
Complete Foundation Service 





* SITE INVESTIGATIONS that are clear and to the point. ’ 


* NEW FOUNDATIONS designed and/or constructed to e 


suit all site conditions. ty 


* UNDERPINNING by the proved Pynford method for ‘ —— 


high level beams, or below ground level. tions, Foundation Design 


al e and Construction. Piling, 

* JACKING Re-levelling existing buildings and cheap provisions * Underpinning, Controlled 
for new buildings. ° Jacking, Mining Subsidence 
Control. Beams at High Level, 


* EXCAVATING SHIELDS supplied for digging = Basements under existing Build- 


to any depth through shifting ground such as sand mixed with water. e ings. Excavating Shields supplied. 
Illustrated brochure will be despatched to you on request. Write or ‘phone a Structural alterations. 
any query to 


Pynford Limited mmimsene 


74 LANCASTER ROAD, STROUD GREEN, LONDON, N.4. Tel: ARChway 6216/7 
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Remember 


RAWLINGS BROS. 


Limi te) 


Head Office: 85 Gloucester Rd., South Kensington, London, S.W.7 
Telephone : FREmantle: 8161 (10 lines) 


BUILDERS & ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
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vel, Photograph by courtesy of Rainham Timber Engineering Co. Ltd., Rainham, Essex. 

id- Modern structural timber calls for the use of BAT Timber Con- 

ed. nectors. Joints are doubled in strength. Timber sections are 
reduced. Rigidity is increased and weight saved by simplified 
designing. 

Prices and samples on application to Sole Manufacturers. 

ASK FOR & 

" Pre ir ll Uae NGS 
SHEETS Bat’ Works, Blackheath, Birmingham 

= AJ/1/58. = elguaew mete 








This modern drawing office block, recently com- 
pleted in the Midlands is one of many typical 
applications ‘for the Templewood Hawksley 
Curtain Walling System. All the curtain walling 
grid sections and spandrel panels are constructed 


of aluminium. 


The building was constructed by Kelvin 


Constructions, and the curtain walling was 


made by Templewood Hawksley. 





That’s the job of 





WORLD LEADERS 


TEM PLEWOOD HAW KSLEY IN ALUMINIUM STRUCTURES 






TEMPLEWOOD HAWKSLEY LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. TELEPHONE SLOUGH 23212 MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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” Send for 


this 
\ catalogue 





~ The high quality of Prestex Compression 
Joints is unchanged. But they now cost /ess 
than any comparable joint because produc- 
tion has been greatly increased to meet the 
ever-growing demand. Simple to assemble, 
Full range of _ fitted with only a spanner, they can be made 
patterns and sizes and re-made with the same copper cone. 
4in.-2ins. |Theyarecompletely safe, do not weaken the 
copper tube, or restrict the bore. Approved 
by the Ministry of Works, Metropolitan 

Water Board and leading authorities. 


PEGLERS LIMITED 


BELMONT WORKS, DONCASTER 
London Office and Warehouse : 


PRESTEX HOUSE, MARSHALSEA ROAD, S.E.1 


44 ¢ 








23 
- ee PS SE Kate So 


va ats eas % 


ANGLE BEAD 
PROTECTS 
PLASTER CORNERS 





More and more architects 
now rely on JUPITER Metal 
Angle Bead to protect window 
reveals, lintels and chimney 
breasts. 
Easy to fix, it simply keys in 
with the rendercoat ; ther2’s 
no shrinkage; and it gives permanent protection against 
unsightly, chipped plaster corners. 


Write for leaflet to:— 


BLAGG & JOHNSON 
= SP 


NEWARK NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
TEL.: NEWARK 95 





( 











/ 


Ne 





Cec 


4IRE 




















development in 
Propane Heaters 
and at very 

low price 


FO heating workshops, stores, repair sheds and working 
On open sites ; for carpet and in situ-drying, etc., and for 
preheating frozen plant and equipment. Operated on 
Bottogas Propane, the Chinook Champion combines new 
po tability with precision heat control. Completely self- 
contained with a special built-in engine, it is mounted on 
semi-pneumatic ball-bearing wheels to be ready 
lor use anywhere .- . and with a total 
weight of only 115 Ib. it can even 
be carried easily ! 


=y) Also the famous CAL 
TILLEY BOTTOGAS MoBi - 
FLOODLIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


THis equipment is ideal for building 
operations, road and mains repairs, 
floodlighting buildings, tunnel inspec- 
tion, etc. 
BT 25 TILLEY FLOODLIGHT — with the 
new adjustable telescopic stand. Mini- 
mum length from centre of mantle—6’ 6” 
—maximum 16’ 2”, can be rotated through 
360° and angled when at maximum height. 


'¢ OOO 


mean reflected 


























BT 26 TILLEY 

SITE LIGHT 
(Portable Hurricane 
Lamp). 











BOTTOGAS LTD <4» 


(Controlled by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd) 


Cecil Chambers, 76-86 Strand, London, WC2 


Covent Garden 2511 (7 lines) 
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Arch: Whinney, Son & Austen Hall 


flexwood is so 
versatile 


(Flexwood in ZEBRANO and FIGURED 
ASH at the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, London, W.1) 


Flexwood is a genuine, high-grade, 
cloth-backed veneer; a really superb 
material for interior decoration, 
yet very reasonable in price. 


And the beauty of Flexwood is that it can 
be applied direct—on flat or rounded surfaces— 
and will not warp, crack, shrink or expand. 


Flexwood is made in a wide range of 
beautifully grained timbers. 


All Flexwood work is carried out 
by our own specially trained craftsmen. 
We shall be pleased to quote on any 
plans and elevations you send us. 


Flexwood 


Please address your enquiries to Mr. L. S. Weill 


Alexandria Trading Corporation Ltd. 
121 London Wall, London, E.C.2 
Telephone : MONarch 2272 
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the specification aa 


Include in 


WELR ISE i Door 


for Garages, Loading Bays, Farm Buildings, 
Spray Booths, etc., etc. 


Oa ee ea: 











A better door which will cost you less. 





Smooth, balanced action gives finger light operation. 


ade 
Light alloy construction, every door m 


wide. 
to measure, suitable for openings up to 16 ft. 





WESTLAND ENGINEERS LTD., 


For full particulars write to:- 
YEOVIL, SOMERSET, Telephone No. 1109. 













Surfaced with coloured granules and guaranteed 


Distinction— for 50 years against lamination and decay, CRENDON 
economy—pleasing 
colours are, briefly, 
the reasons for the 
increasing p ‘pularity 
of CRENDON 
Tiles. 


Pan and Plain Tiles are approved and used by 
Municipal Authorities throvghout the Country. 





SSSessssssss: eeeerccssese. Si5e00 
SSESEELESREEEEEtsctzssszssszssizssas-cosecesseceseeeem 


with CRENDON 


meer i NG —<fiLES 


Write for illustrated technical leaflet to: 


CRENDON CONCRETE CO. LTD. - LONG CRENDON - (Nr. Aylesbury) - BUCKS 
Tel:: 351/2 
Branch Works; Bedfont Road, Feltham, Middlesex. Tel.: 2610 
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We specialise in: 


Govered Ways | 
Gantries “4 oe ae ; 

_ Canopies 3 3 : 
Loading Bay Covers # 


also Clear Span Buildings up to 60 ft. >. 




























WE DESIGN - WE MANUFACTURE 
WE ERECT 

TUBULAR & STRUCTURAL 

ENGINEERS 





Limited 







LYGON PLACE, LONDON, 
Tel: Sloane 7291-2-3 


pe oe ST. LUKES WORKS, OLD HILL, 


H Double male swivel, 90° } STAFFORDSHIRE 


Tel: Cradley Heath 69/181 P.B.X. 


s.W.1. 




















Weatherproofed quickly, 
cheaply, permanently 


...with SYLGLAS 


GLAZING & SEALING TAPE 


Sylglas tape waterproofs all joints and cracks in roofs, gutters 
and downpipes; is better than putty for glazing—goes on 
faster, stays on longer, doesn’t crack or harden, removes the 
need for painting glazing bars. 100% waterproof, self-adhesive 
and simple to apply, available in 30 foot rolls, 1” wide, in steps 
of 3”, up to 4” wide, through Builders’ and Hardware 
Merchants. Caulking cord and Mastic also available. 









































20-YEAR 


guarantee | Ss, 
not to crack oN | 
or harden Vga 



































Get full details from ‘ 
THE SYLGLAS COMPANY : Wellclose Square, London, E.1. Tel: ROYal 4833 Grams: Snowwhite, Edo, London 
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Where 


DOURAGBILI TY 
ts Vital 


Out of sight, yet playing an important 
part in the protection of a building and 


its contents, roof gutters must be robust 4 4 A R C O 9 


and dependable. Produced by specialists 
2 ee see “ep HEAVY GAUGE PRESSED STEE| 


Pressed Steel Gutters conform to B.S. 


1091/1946. They are made in standard 
sizes or to special girths and lengths to G U | : bt nq 


meet specific requirements, with pressed 


socketed joints or butt straps. Supplied 
self-colour, in painted finish or hot dip HH ra | rvey | 
galvanized after manufacture by the 


* Harco’ pracess. 








G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD 
Send for List No. AF 942 Woolwich Road, London, S.£.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines 














Ce wide choice of fine colours / 


As is well known, ‘“‘ Rosemary ”’ Clay Roof Tiles are made in a wide range of colours. 
These colours, be it noted, are fadeless—unaffected by the scorching suns of summer 
and the rains and frosts of winter. Whatever the colour you require, you can be 
sure it is in the “‘ Rosemary” range. This includes lovely brindles, browns, reds, 


and multitones. This beauty of colour is matched by the sterling quality of these tiles. 


Write for list illustrating 
Rosemary Roof Tiles in colour 





G. W. LEWIS’ TILERIES LTD., STOCKINGFORD, NUNEATON Phone: Nuneaton 3125 





In association with THE HAUNCHWOOD BRICK AND TILE CO, LTD., NUNEATON Phone : Nuneaton 3419 
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BRUNOPHEN 


NEW TIMBER DESERVES IT 
OLD TIMBER NEEDS IT 


BRUNOPHEN No.2 is highly penetrating, quick dry- 
ing, and possesses a pleasant odour. It rapidly eradicates 
woodworm and dry-rot from infested timber and 
provides long term protection from re-infestation. 


BRUNOPHEN No.2? is also ideal for the preservation 
of new timber. It has the following outstanding 
advantages : 


TINILUIUUULUUULUIULUQLUOAUCLUOLUEGEAU AALS MTT 


* Does not stain 

2 * Paint and polish can be applied to treated 
timber 

* Persistent and penetrating 

* Quick drying 

* Does not cause shrinking, warping or 
other dimensional changes 

* Water repellent 

* Contains penta 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARDISED DISINFECTANTS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


23 Sloane Street, London, S.W.I. 


UTIL LAR LLL LULL LLU LL LLU L LLL KL LU eC 


SrA 


Tel: SLOane 8268. Works: Limehouse, E.14.° 


JOUVUUUUOLUUUUUUUOOULULUUTULAL UE 
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TIED UP FOR SPACE? 


Not even room to lift an elbow! But wait. 
Here’s a suggestion that may set you free... 
Take a good look at your present floor plan. 
Isn’t there a lot of wasted space? The answer 
is to divide and rule with NSE steel partitioning. 
NSE is the steel and glass partitioning that can 
be altered in no time to make offices, passages 
and bays of different sizes. Every square inch is 
used efficiently. It’s even cheaper than wood! 




















NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT LTD 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF STEEL OFFICE AND STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
Please write to Dept. G, for free illustrated brochures: 
” “ 


**STEEL PARTITIONING’, ““STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT” Or 
“* STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT” 


149 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. (HOP 5033 PBX) 
AND AT BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL AND MANCHESTER 




















a 


EFFICIENCY 


Chatwood-Milner Ltd 


Central Sales Office: 
58 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 - CENtral 0041 


Branches at: 
Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Newcastle 





Please send me the specification sheets of Chatwood-Milner 
steel roller shutters (without obligation of course). 


GPO Ie Fite lec cnscasivesnccedoncesesectousostscroeseosetbotbasecacsetoeinepecnesnootosees 


FD canictbcsiinbesersenqiesinsdeneneniatetiaterssessedbecdentncceenenbipusetegietetesciaee 


SARE C TRESS ETO E ROSE E EEE OEE EEEEEE SEER OREO ES EEE ESSE ESTE EES EEEEEESESESEESESESESEES ESSE OSES ESSE ERESEOE® 
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‘INDUSTRIAL 


WELGODIX EQUIPMENT ice: 


IRONBRIDGE, SHROPSHIRE Tel. 2360 





CLOTHES 
LOCKERS 


@ NEAT @ SAFE 
@ INEXPENSIVE 
6 ft. x Hf in. x 114 in. 


EACH 
£2 ~ 17 -9 IN LOTS 
F 50 


Oo 


(£3-1-0 EACH IN SMALLER 
QUANTITIES) EX. WORKS 


Welcodix Industrial Lockers have been 
specially designed as inexpensive lockers 
for works use. Made in 22G. steel 
throughout, with hat shelf, coat hook and 
louvred door. Fitted with 6-lever locks 
to differ, or hasp and staple for padlock, 
Can be supplied with 2, 3 or 4 compart- 
ments. Prompt delivery. 


ENAMELLED GREEN 


List “‘ S.P.10”’ with full details of sizes on 
request. 














| THERE’S A ( 


Gen) 








FOR EVERY TYPE OF STAIR 





STAIRTREAD 


* 19 different nosings : extruded from pure 
aluminium : plastic-filled in 9 colours 
(brown, green, lino brown, blue, maroon, 
black, white, silver, red) : also available 
fabric-filled : suitable for all types of 
stairway : can be supplied to fit almost 
any curve or bend. 











To Small & Parkes Ltd. (Stairtreads Dept.), Manchester 9 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GIVING DETAILS OF NOSINGS, COLOURS & DIMENSIONS 
OF DON STAIRTREA DS—and names of depots and suppliers. 








ADDRESS 





SMALL & PARKES LTD « Hendham Vale Works « Manchester 9 
alenden: 76 Victoria Street, $.W.! A.J.10 
































Pa 
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~<a EP 
OFFICES and STORES 


for 
BRITISH EUROPEAN 
AIRWAYS 


Chief Architect : 
R. S. Harvey, D.A. (Edin.) A.R.I.B.A. 
Property Manager: R. Moodie, Esq. 


ideal for OFFICES, HOSTELS, 
CLASSROOMS, CANTEENS, 


4 PAVILIONS, LIBRARIES, 

A COMMUNITY CENTRES, 
VILLAGE HALLS, ETC. 
Send for Illustrated Brochure 

een 

cers 

teel 

and 

cks 


: VIC HALLAM 12 




















q ty tg @2 SIX timber structures 
>., 
D. LANGLEY MILL 
360 Telephone Langley Mill 230! (7 lines) NOTTINGHAM 
ciel 

> 

> 

> 

> 

~ 

> 

> 

> 

7 

> 

> 

> 

y 

> 

» 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

» 

Part of a large Warehouse for the Air Ministry for which we supplied all the steelwork 

BEAMS OF RIVETED AND WELDED CONSTRUCTION 


Enterprising Architects continue to specify our Standard Beam System ECONOMY 
for modern Schools, Factories, Canteens etc. It is most economical and 
allows complete freedom of design. 


RIGIDITY 


Our Structural Design Office are pleased to advise and quote for 
THE COMPLETE STEELWORK OF ANY PROJECT. Please write for 


full details and data sheets. PROMPT DELIVERY 
SOMMERFELD LTD Head Office WELLINGTON SHROPSHIRE ENGLAND Tel: Wellington 1000 
‘ ° London Office 167 VICTORIA STREET LONDON S.W.1. Tel: VIC. 8843 and 1000 
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T.V. 
AERIAL 
for 


10 


Receivers 
or more! 

















No need to worry about the provision of 
adequate television services to blocks of flats, 
hotels, schools, housing estates, etc. 


The Antiference system of centralised T.V. 
reception does away with those ugly arrays of 
roof-top aerials—one aerial provides perfect 


reception ! 


Hundreds of such installations throughout the 
country have been carried out by our engineers 
and we would be pleased to advise and assist 
on your particular project. 


all 


19 DUNRAVEN STREET, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone ; GROsvenor 1061/2 


MIDLANDS :— 39 Holland Street, Sutton Coldfield. 
NORTH :— 258 Manchester Road, Wigan. Phone 45321 


ANTIFERENCE INSTALLATIONS LTD. 


Phone 5354 





DHB/2979 
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DESIGN FOR 
FIRE RESISTANCE 


eft 


R- _,* Rso k1 k2 


This formula enables Architects to evaluate the total THERMAL 
RESISTANCE of elements in structures they have designed, 
Unfortunately, no similar formula exists relating to FIRE RESISTANCE, 


Recent costly fires have pointed to the need for scientific handling of the 
fire risk problem associated with THERMAL INSULATION. 


Just as adequate foundations and sufficiently strong beams depend on 
design, so it is with FIRE RESISTANCE. 


THERMACOUST ROOFING SLABS offer the basis of design for 
THERMAL INSULATION ENTIRELY WITHOUT FIRE RISK. 


They are supplied in four different types, and many more are being 
developed. 


ALL THERMACOUST ROOFING 
SLABS when finished with fin. mini- 
mum screed will automatically provide 
a roof in which the component parts 
are disposed in the most effective order 
and will have the following essential 
qualities. 


|. INCOMBUSTIBILITY. 


2. VERY LOW RATE OF SURFACE FLAME 
SPREAD (GRADE 1). 


3. NO DISTORTION UNDER 
HEAT. 


4. VERY HIGH THERMAL RESISTANCE. 
BITUMINOUS FELT IS KEPT COOL AND 
OUT OF DANGER FOR SEVERAL HOURS. 


5. HIGH RESISTANCE TO IMPACT AND 
EXTERNAL FIRE RISK. 


SPECIFY SAFETY 
===-§ PECIFY=---" 
THERMACOUST 


The finest quality and most econonicah 
roofing slabs available. 
Please send for further details. 


‘THERMACOUST LIMITED. 


20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.IF 
Telephone: RELiance 7281 AN 


INTENSE 



















et 


) 
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The Blakey Galvanized 
metal Angle Bead pro- 
tects external ~ angles 
against accidental damage 
at very little cost. It Is 
simply and quickly fixed 
and finishes off with a 
neat arris. 

The Blakey Bead will not 
shrink, corrode or chip 
and has been fixed in 
factories, housing estates, 
hospitals, etc. 

Wiustrated brochure and 


PLASTER CORNER 
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Cheapest. On big contracts, Municipal and private, 
hundreds of pounds are saved by using HANLO 
Compression Joints. 

Neatest. HANLO nuts are of streamlined design 
to give a more attractive appearance to installations. 
Strongest. Insert tube (with nut in position) and 
tighten one to one and a half turns. The patent 























NIG sample section will be HANLO ferrule impresses the tube in two places 
inie sent on request. for a doubly positive grip which has withstood 5,200 Ibs. 
‘ide ¥ p.s.i. without failure. HANLO Joints can be made in 
aah tf 10 seconds and re-made times without number. 
das ae The comprehensive range meets all requirements. 
tial RS it You should never be without the HANLO 
: : Catalogue! 
BEFORE 

AME 
:NSE 
NCE. a 
AND y Manchester Corporation Housing Scheme. 
ual ; Director of Housing : A. MACKENZIE, L.R.1.B.A. 
AND OVER 2,000,000 FT. 

| OF BLAKEY BEAD 
TY Ty 4 USED ON ABOVE PAT ND 590989 
mes : CONTRACTS 
‘ pee 
>T 








COMPRESSION "JOINTS 


for LIGHT GAUGE COPPER TUBE 
POLYTHENE PLASTIC TUBING 


Lovell « Hansen Lid 


D Head Office & Works: 

HANLO WORKS, SPON LANE, WEST BROMWICH 
Telephone : WESt Bromwich 1681/2/3 
Telegrams: HANLO West Bromwich 

London Distributors & Stockists :— 
W. N. Froy & Sons Ltd., Brunswick Works, Hammersmith, W.6. 
RiVerside 4101 (24 lines) 


The Builders Copper Tube Co., Ltd., 14, Norfolk Street, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4696 (4 lines) 


Brooks & Walker,Ltd. 47, Great Eastern Street, London, £.C.2 





m ANGLE BEAD 
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MAIN CONTRACTORS 


for THE MIDDLESBROUGH LITTLE THEATRE 


Architect : Enrico De Pierro, 


were 


John McCreton Limited, 


North Ormesby, 
Middlesbrough 


Tel : 43476 














for | planned tiling 


by experts 
consult tHE Nor]on! ) SERVICE 


Tile Works, 

24 Edison Road, Crouch End, N.8. 

Tel: Fitzroy 0171 West End Showrooms, 
167/8 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
Tel: Euston 4201 


Fireplaces * Wall and Floor Tiling 

















ee) iti te):7-\:yae Designs... 


with TRADITIONAL Quality 








Pre-fabricated Buildings by 


BLACKNELL 


Blacknell will be glad to assess your 
accommodation problem and to 
submit complete working plans for 
the entire project. 

You will be delighted with the 
quality of construction and with the 
speed of completion. Blacknell know 
their job thoroughly and their 
industrial experience covers a wide 
range — from Sports pavilions, 
Community Halls, Canteens, Dor- 
mitories, Drawing offices, to com- 
plete factory accommodation. 


© Standard or special designs. 

e Working drawings and 
specifications prepared 

® Low capital costs. 

© Unrivalled standards of service 


e Unique industrial experience 


Please write or ‘phone your enquiry to Dept. NF/! 
H & H BLACKNELL LTD., FARNBOROUGH, HANTS. (TELE: 207!) 
or Dairycoates, Hull, Yorks. (Farnborough showground open 9-5 Mon. to Sat.) 
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FOR A BETTER SOLUTION CONSULT 


AIRD, STEWART 


* Concrete Waterproofing 

* Concrete Hardeners 

* Floor Dressings 

* Waterproofing paint 

* Anti-Freeze Admix 

* Plasticiser 

* Degreasing 
Brochures, Test Reports (Stanger) and allinformation from 
AIRD, STEWART LIMITED 

Wembley 5321 (PBX) 
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BALDWIN BUTT HINGES are craftsman- 
made, as they have been for over a century. 
They are smoother in action and last longer, 
because the solid drilled knuckles give larger 
bearing surfaces and can never unwrap. The 
graphite content of cast iron too, provides 
permanent partial lubrication while helping to 
resist corrosion. 





See name BALDWIN on 

every hinge. Illustrated 

list of full series from 
Sole Makers : 








clearly DUPLV. 


Duplus Domelights in 





Perspex—weatherproof i 

and shatter resistant. D oO M E LI G HTS 4 

Special turn-down edge 

essdilidimataiamaen toplighting at its best 

cae better weather c ‘anim tbianee. 4 
: Rectangular up to 106” x 70”. Py 


Prefabricated curbs available. Full details sent on request. 
DUPLUS DOMES LTD., Chatham Street, LEICESTER 











AS 













fIN on 
trated 
| from 


FFS. 
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BE CERTAIN of your fuel supplies 
BE CERTAIN of fuel economy 
BE CERTAIN of smokeless combustion j 


Iron Fireman + y 


FIRST AND FOREMOST 


Automatic Coal Stokers 











BE CERTAIN to choose 


It is wise to choose coal-firing for your heating installation. 
Coal is our national asset—readily available, and not subject 
to influences beyond our control. 

Coal, automatically fired by Iron Fireman is not only con- 
venient but economical as well, giving maximum efficiency 
with smokeless combustion. Our experts will give you full 
technical advice without obligation. 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD. 
BARKBY ROAD LEICESTER 








LONDON: 12 Gt. James St., W.C.1! BIRMINGHAM: 12 Whicttal St. 4 
MANCHESTER: 184 Oxford Rd. 13 LEEDS: 32 Headingley Lane 6 
GLASGOW: [5 Fitzroy Place, Sauchiehall St. C.3 BELFAST: 14 Corporation St. 





Al 
HEATING ENGINE! 
STOKER MAKERS 














_ 


LM NEL, 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 


ADAMANT 
ere cpmmmane 


Industrial 
Buildings 





PRECAST REINFORCED PORTAL CONCRETE FRAMES 


For speed in construction of Industrial Buildings, or hollow or solid concrete blocks, or speedily- 


Croft provide the answer. Easy to erect, erected lightweight walling panels with exe 
attractively designed, their durability ensures ceptional insulation properties. “Big Six” 
longer life with no maintenance problems. asbestos roofing, asbestos gutters and down 
In standard single or multi-spans of 18ft., pipes, steel windows and roof lights to require- 
25ft., 30ft., 45ft. and 60ft., and North Light ments. Enquiries will receive immediate 


Framing in spans to order. Clad with asbestos, attention. 





CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE CO. LTD., CROFT nr. LEICESTER 
TELEPHONE: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3-4 


PHONE ABBey 4 3 BRANCH ID WORK 
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TYPROD MATS USED BY BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


Following a thorough 
and exacting test by 
British Transport Com- 
mission officials, the 
Typrod Wiper Mat is to 
be used in Station Buffets 
and Restaurants. The 
new wiper link assembly 
proved most effective for 
cleaning dirty, muddy 
shoes at entrances, thus 
keeping floors cleaner 
and safer; carpets are 
protected too. Typrod 
Mats are also ideal for 
both inside and outside 
use, in Municipal Build- 
ings, Hotels, Restaur- 
ants, Factories or Offices. 





Photograph illustrates the Typrod 
Wiper Mat at the entrance to 
Liverpool Street Station Buffet. 





z Close up 
Tv Pp R oO D of unique 
Wiper link 


WIPER MATS 








TYRE PRODUCTS LTD. 303, Harrow Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex. Tel: Wembley 9555 





In planning a new building or reconstructing an 
old one, the provision of locks and security 
fittings may be just a detail when set beside the 


Give it whole undertaking. But it is a very important 
detail and one that calls for equipment of proved 
the Stamp reliability. Such are the anti-burglar locks, safes, 


strong room doors and security devices for which 
Hobbs Hart are famed throughout the world. 
Architects may rest assured that by consulting 
us on all security problems they will receive the 
most up-to-date, specialised advice. 


HOBBS HART 


& COMPANY LIMITED 
The Headquarters of Safety and Security 


of Internal 
Security. 





HOBBS HART & CO. LTD (DEPT. F), STAFFA. ROAD, LONDON E10. 
Showrooms : 76 Cheapside, London EC2 








TECHNICALLY SPEAKING 







Aseries of advertise- 

ments showing some 

of the problems sent 

to the Technical 

Service Department 
_ for solution. 





A QUESTION OF FUME RESISTANCE 


-in a large factory chimney the joints between the tiled 
Hinine are approx. }” wide. Can you supply a material that 
will not be affected by sulphur in exhaust gases having a 
temperature of 350°F ? .. . the material must not harden 
and fall out or, soften and run out . 


Our Asbestumen* being a bituminous material is not 
affected by sulphur and extensive tests on the material 
at 350°F show that, although the compound appreciably 
hardens, it maintains its adhesion to tiles and does not 
crack ; nor does it flow after the initial softening which 
takes place at high temperatures. We are confident that 
Asbestumen will prove satisfactory. *Registered Trade Mark 


EXPANDITE 


ment will gladly advise you impartially 
LIMITED 





and without obligation on any problem 
concerning ‘joints-that-move’. 


CHASE RD., LONDON, N.W.10. TEL: ELGar 4321 (10 lines) 
ASSOCIATES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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For all-round 
“window efficiency” in 
Offices, Factories and 

Laboratories, the 
modern architect now 
specifies double-glazing. 


TOMO double-glazed WINDOWS 
are the pre-eminent choice for 
maximum thermal and sound 
insulation, and draught-free 
comfort. They afford the 
advantages of finely-controlled 
ventilation and total indoor 
window-cleaning, and pleated 
blinds can be fitted between 
glazing. They are suitable for 
inward or outward opening and 
can be top-hung, bottom-hung, 
side-hung or pivot-hung. 


Write for our New Brochure. 
TOMO TRADING CO. LTD 


Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Mddx 
Telephone : West Drayton 375! 


a 


RTE 
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SPECIFY 

‘**Teco’’, ‘‘ Bulldog” & ‘* Trip-L-Grip”’ connectors -for all 
construction in timber, and make practicable cuts in timber 
and hardware requirements. Fullest data gladly furnished 









“TECO” double bevel- “BULLDOG?” circular 
led split-ring B.S.S. toothed - plate B.S.S, 
1579: 1953 Table 1. 1579: 1953 Table 3. 








SSS 





For Extra Protection! 


Use “ ARMOURITE ” for better class 
building where that “‘little extra”’ is 
required. “ARMOURITE” has all 
the damp resisting qualities of our 
wellknown “Aqualite’’ dampcourse 
plus the addition of an impenetrable 
barrier of sheet lead. 





heavy duty 
shear - plate __B.S.S. 
1579: 1953 Table 2. 






“TRIP -L- GRIP” 
framing anchors. 






connectors by 








rity Samples and Descriptive Literature from 
——f] WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LIMITED DUNDEE 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY MACANDREWS & FORBES LIMITED 
= 2 CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. Telephone: ABBey 4451-3. 





GLUED 


TIMBER PORTALS 


Vertical and Horizontal Supports 
COMBINED IN ONE UNIT FRAME 


*‘WOODWELD’ 
PORTA L 
FRAMES of 
52ft span used 
in the building 
of Church of 
the Sacred 
- Heart, Roch- 
dale, completed 
October, 1957. 


, 
$ 
F 
i 
8 
LU 


Architects: 
Arthur Fare- 
brother & Part- 
ners, Chartered 
Architects, 
Manchester. 
Consultant: Mr. 
D. W. Cooper, 
B.Sc., AM.I. 
Struct.E. 


Sa |= 


Pe 





SPANS: Up to 50ft (approx.) 
ROOF LOAD: Average 30Ib/ft. All in. 


@ For further particulars please write to the Manufacturers : 


F. & H. SUTCLIFFE LTD., 99 Wood Top, Hebden Bridge (Tel. 217/79) YORKSHIRE 
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THE ACME FLOORING & PAVING COMPANY (1904) LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
River Road - Barking - Essex 


THE COMPANY WILL GLADLY SEND 


on request their latest 


TECHNICAL BROCHURE 
on IMMOVABLE-ACME HARDBOARD FLOORS for Public Buildings, Offices etc., 
and ACME PAVING for heavy duty factory floors. 


Telephone : Telegrams: 
RiPpleway 2771 (7 lines) Dowelled-Easph Lond 

















STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 








NORTH WHARERD., PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2. Phone: PAD 8485-6-7 








GAIN 20°/, USABLE HOUSE SPACE 


AND SAVE £600 on a £3,000 JOB 


Use the attic— 


It cost money, so why not use it? 


MAKE IT AN EXTRA ROOM 


OR PROVIDE EASY — Neg ESCAPE FROM FIRE 


BERNER’S paz: “LOFT LADDER 


FROM“ 


LOFT LADDERS LTD. decorates 


BROADWAY WORKS, BROMLEY, KENT 






















Tel.;: RAVensbourne 2624 and preserves Ry : 

PRICES FROM KS 
£15.0.0. OODA Cement, Concrete 
Cees or any porous surface 





specified colours matched at} AN INVITATION 

short notice for quantities of five | We will be pleased to advise 

gallons and over. on the use of Encaustic, or 
* It is inexpensive, as labour time | any waterproofing problem. 


tn a house 


INFORMATION SHEETS 
free on request 








ree ate Lec necessary. After stirring | Sorata Works, Rotherhithe 
REQUIREMENTS thoroughly it is brushed straight | New Road, London, S.E.16. 
pin and on to the surface. Tel.: Bermondsey 3094. 


BALANCED 


— CONSULT US — 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL 





SPACE USED % Encaustic is a waterproof decora- JOUR REPUTATION 
Se tive material giving exterior | Architects will be familiar with 
IS MONEY SAVED walls a pleasing stonelike appear- | our first-class reputation for the 
a ance. Preservation and Restoration 
— BE WISE — * It is available in a wide colour § of many well-known buildings. 
guicavumnes range. Encaustic has been proved 
and BE SATISFIED te Special Architectural Service— | im extensive use in this work. 


is cut. No preparatory mixing is | Write or phone SzerelmeyLtd., 


SZERELMEY LTD -LONDON S.E.16 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 





TO GIVE FREE ADVICE WITHIN 25 § 
MILES OF OUR WORKS. Strength 








SPECIALISTS IN PR ESERVATION 











furn 


and 
STA 
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% too high 
Jif Agr— ee terse 
e- 
a0" 
SA ie " 
¥ ~w os ie clears high 
jA ihe level Flush pipe 


"BATH whSTE 


eR NEREOAS ORIN 8 | 














aud TR APS 


made by ONE Firm 


ll 
Evona modern products limited 


Aqua Works - Highlands Rd -Shirley-Solshull- Warwickshire 
PHONE : SOL’HULL 3078 
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ELECTRIC RADIANT FLOOR HEATING 
Provides an inexpensive, efficient and automatic system 
DESIGNED AND INSTALLED BY 






5) v1? 


Electrical 
Engineers and Contractors 


12 Barwick Street, Birmingham, 3 
Heating Dept.: |-2 Rupert Court, London, W.! 
Also at: Eastbourne, Leeds and Newcastle 


HEAD OFFICE: 

















TECTA 
stackers can take it 


See the latest TECTA 


furniture at the Hotel 
Available in oak, 







and Catering Exhibition 
STAND H.92, 
Empire Hall, 


walnut, mahog- 
any or elm 


veneers. 
Ground Floor. 


Don’t miss the 

NEW RANGE of 
stacking chairs and 
tables, the first showing 
of a laminated range of 
robes and chests, and 
bedding with Terylene 
content fabric. 


Write for details to: 


TECTA FURNITURE 
LTD. 


Dept A 
Fenner Rd Gt Yarmouth (phone 4251) 
or Dept A 
London: 119 New Bond S: (Mayfair 6481) 


Patent No. 595440 
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make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS 






W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 6471 N.W.10 














Gwe 


Preview 

January Architectural Review 
Each New Year, the Review 
devotes an entire special issue to 
a survey of what the leading 
architectural offices in Britain 
have in hand on the first day of 
the year. 





Assembly Hall of a girls’ comprehensive 
school at Southwark. 
Architects, Chamberlin, Powell and Bon. 


The view presented by Preview is 
an extremely varied one; the 
buildings it covers range from a 
pub to a synagogue, by way of 
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hostels, hospitals, factories, office 
blocks, churches, airports, plan- 
ning schemes, housing layouts, a 
market and a seaside pavilion; 
and the offices and architects re- 
sponsible for these projects-in- 
progress read like a directory of 
the country’s top talent (as indeed 
theyjare)—the L.C.C., the Minis- 
try of Works, ACP, T. P. Bennett 
and Sons, Bridgewater and Shep- 
heard, James Cubitt and Partners, 
Llewelyn Davies, Easton and 
Robertson, Frederick Gibberd, 
Erno Goldfinger, Gollins Melvin 
and Ward, Sir William Holford, 
Arthur Ling, Sir Leslie Martin— 
and so on down the alphabet to 


Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall. 





Factory at Wokingham. Architects, Yorke, 
Rosenberg and Mardalil. 


The reflection in Preview’s mirror 
may prove flattering or alarming, 
but even where there appear to 
be grounds for satisfaction at the 
design of the buildings them- 


selves, the environments into 
which they are being fitted still 
leave much to be desired, and 
though this is beyond the archi- 
tect’s control, it is not exempt 
from the watchful eye of the 
Counter Attack Bureau, whose 
month by month vigilance will be 
maintained even in this special 
issue. 


Churches 

Adam & Berkeley 
Lettering 

February Architectural Review 
The variety and scope of the 
buildings illustrated, and subjects 
discussed, in the February issue 
will be catholic, even for the 
Review. Three Churches around 
Coventry by Basil Spence will 
show what the imaginative use of 
a modicum of rationalisation can 
do even for a church building pro- 
gramme; the spectacular Teatro 





Church at Bell Green, Coventry, by Basil 
pence & Partners. 
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deYlos Insurgentes, designed by 
Alejandre Prieto exhibits Latin- 


American design at its most 
exuberant ,and effective; while 
Erno Goldfinger’s precise Office 
block in Albemarle Street is the 
kind of building our cities sorely 
need. Historical studies will 
re-examine aspects of eighteenth- 





Offices Albemarle Street, W.1 by Erno 
Goldfinger. 


century architecture: Bishop 
Berkeley's contributions _to 
architectural theory will be the 
subject of an article by Marcus 
Whiffen, while a sheaf of papers 
on Robert Adam by various hands 
will include some unknown 
Clérisseau drawings from Russia. 
Gordon Cullen will complete 
his set of townscape studies for 
Bristol University with an analysis 
of Trowbridge, and Jacqueline 
Tyrrwhitt will examine the plan- 
ning of Fatehpur Sikri, the ideal 
city of Akbar the Great, some- 
what in the manner of Sir Hugh 
Casson’s memorable studies of 
Peking. In Skill, John Sharp will 
complete his survey of methods 
and materials in Architectural 
Lettering, Design Review will 
continue to note worthwhile 
new products and equipment. 


Milford Haven 
Lamp-Standards 
Achthamar 

March Architectural Review 

The impending ruination—or 
transfiguration — of Pembroke- 
shire, by the proposed industrial- 
isation of the Milford Haven 
area, will be the subject of an 
important Counter-Attack article 
by Ian Nairn in the March issue of 
the Review, while another Outrage 
problem of a more wide-spread 
(though no less acute) interest, 
will be surveyed by Peter Witworth 
—the design of stieet-lighting 
standards—in a special article in 
Skill. Among buildings of interest 
to be described and illustrated in 
the same issue, the most out- 








standing will be two industrial 
groups; further additions to the 
distinguished work already done 
for the Technicolor Laboratories 
by Gooday and Noble, and a 
complete set of Pithead Buildings 
in Fifeshire by Egon Riss, who has 
captured something of that sense 
of technological drama that has 
been missing from so much recent 
English industrial buildings. In 
complete conirast will be a Week- 
end House on the seashore at 
West Wittering by Wells Coates 
and Michael Lyell, and new Show- 
rooms for Troughton and Young 
by Hulme Chadwick. A travel- 





Rothes Colliery, by Egon Riss. 


ogue by three recent voyagers in 
Turkey will document and illus- 
trate the extraordinary sculptured 
church at Achthamar, and two 
historical articles will explore 
the frontier between architecture 
and technology in the early 
nineteenth century, W. J. Sparrow 
writing on the ingenious and 
adventurous Count Rumford, in- 
ventor, man of action, and land- 





Carvings at Achthamar. 


scape architect, and Mary 
Eldridge examining the impact of 
plate glass in ever-larger sheets 
upon the design of urban Shop- 
Fronts. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(cvertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, “The Architects’ Journal,” 9, 11 and 
13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, and 
should reach there by first post on Friday 
moruing for inclusion in the following Thursday’s 
paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
ca,e of “‘ The Architects’ Journal,” at the address 
given above. 


“Public anil Ciiadel Acseuneemante 


___ 308. per inch; each additional line, 28. 6d. 


_ SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 
Applications invited for following appoint- 


ments :— 

1, ASSISTANT ARCHITECT GRADE IV, £1,025— 
£1,175 p.a. plus £30 p.a. London Allowance. 
Must be A.R.I.B.A. 

2. ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT GRADE II, 
£725—£845 p.a. plus L.A. up to £30 p.a. Must 

be of good general training, pref. given 
those who have passed Inter. R.I.B.A. 

Full details, present salary and 3 copy testi- 
monials to County Architect, County Hall, 
Kingston, as soon as possible. 8348 

BOROUGH OF FINCHLEY 
HOUSING AND Tees CANNING 


EPART 
JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
Salary within A.P.T. Grade I, according to 
qualifications and experience (£575 x £30—£725) 














plus London weighting 
Subject to satisfactory service, anticipated 
a, of the post will be approximately 2-3 


Preference will be given to those who have 
passed the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
and who have had practical office experience 
in housing work. 

The National Scheme of Conditions of Service 
and the Local Government Superannuation Acts 
apply and medical examination is required. 

Applications stating age and full particulars of 
qualifications and experience, with the names of 
two referees, to be submitted to the Borough 
Housing and Town Planning Officer, The Avenue, 
Finchley. N.3, by first post, Wednesday, 22nd 


January, 1958 
R. M. FRANKLIN, 


Municipal Offices, Town Clerk. 
Finchley, N.3. een 


CORBY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Applications are invited for the following 
“SENIOR  ASSISTAN 

ANT ARCHITECTS, 
grade A.P.T. VII_ (£999—£1,230). — 

ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS. salary grades 
A.P.T. V (£815—£994) and A.P.T. IV (£728—£907). 

The salary grades are those approved by the 
Whitley Council for New ‘Towns Staff and the 
commencing point within a grade will depend 
upon experience and qualifications. 

Appointments will be subject to superannuation 
water * the Local Government Superannuation 

The work of the Corporation affords wide ex- 
perience in the design and construction of houses, 
town centre buildings, and factories, both in large 
schemes and in individual buildings. 

Housing is available and assistance with re- 
moval expenses will be provided. 

Applications stating age, education, training, 
qualifications, experience, present and pa 
appointments and salaries, together with the 
names of two referees must reach the undersigned 
by Tuesday, 28th January, 1958. 

R. F. BROOKES GRUNDY, 
General Manager. 





Spencer House, 
Corby, 
Northants. 8441 


CITY OF WORCESTER 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR ASSISTANT 
ARCHITECT 


Applications are invited for this appointment 
within the Special Grade (salary £750—£1,030). 
.Candidates must hold the A.R.I.B.A. qualifica- 
tions and should preferably have had municipal 
experience. — 

The appointment is superannuable and subject 

@ medical examination. 

Housing accommodation will be provided if 
hecessary and a contribution will be made, if 
oye towards removal expenses. 

casual user’s car allowance will be available. 

Applications stating age, present and previous 
appointments and experience together with the 
names of two referees are to be sent to the 

ty Engineer & Survevor, 22, Bridge Street, 
Worcester by 22nd January. 1958. 

BERTRAM err. 

. own Clerk. 
Guildhall, ; 


Worcester. 8403 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKPOOL mJ 
Applications (by 5th February, 1958) are invited 








= the post of ASSISTANT ARCHITECT in the 


rough Surveyor’s Dept. Commencing salary 
according to experience (maximum £1,030 per 
annum). Application forms and particulars from 
the Borough Surveyor (Arthur Hamilton, 
A.R.I.B.A.), P.O. Box 17, Municipal Buildings, 
Blackpool. 


ERNEST C. LEE, 
Town Clerk. 
8466 








AIR MINISTRY require WORKERS-UP .in 
Quantities Division, London. Must be fully _ex- 
perienced and competent to Work-up entire Bills 
of Quantities. Preference holders C. & G. 
(Quantities), O.N.C. or equivalent technical 
qualification. Salary range £695 at age 26 to 
£1,030; starting pay dependent on age, quali- 
fications and experience. Opportunities may occur 
for competing for pensionable posts; prumotion 
prospects. 5-day week. Over 3 weeks’ leave a 
year. Applicants normally should be natural 
born British subjects. Write, stating age, quali- 
fications and previous appointments, including 
type of work done, to P.E. 104, Manager, 
Professional and Executive Register, Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, E.C.4. No original testimonials 
should be sent. Only candidates selected for 
interview will be advised. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL AND HUUSING 
DEPARTMENT 





Applications are invited for the following 
appointments, viz.:— 

(1) ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. Salary 
£750—£1,030 per annum (N.J.C. Scale). 
Applicants should be Associates of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects. 
(2) QUANTITY SURVEYING ASSISTANTS. 
Salary £1,025—£1,175 per annum (A.P.T. IV). 

Applicants should have passed the Final Ex- 
amination of the Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors or Institute of Quantity Surveyors. 

Application forms, returnable by 3lst January, 
1958, may be obtained from the City Architect 
and Director_of Housing, Blackburn Chambers, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 

The appointments are superannuable and 
subject to the Standing Orders of the City 
Council. Canvassing disqualifies. Consideration 
will be given to the appointment of registered 
disabled persons. (J .5027) 

THOMAS ALKER, 
Town Clerk. 
8470 





MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT require unestablished IN- 
SPECTORS (non-pensionable). _ Duties include 
conduct of Public Local Inquiries in England 
and Wales into matters arising under the Housing 
Acts, and the Town and Country Planning Acts. 
Qualification one or more of the following: — 
Registered Architect, Corporate Membership of 
R.I.B.A., a, <C.E., I.Mun.E., B.1LCS8., 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Insti- 
tute, Land Agents’ Society. Practical experience 
in Housing or in town and country planning is 
essential. Age 35 years or over. Salary (men) 
£1,430 at age 40 or over to £1,720. Somewhat 
lower for women, but being improved under equal 
pay scheme. Forms from_M.L.N.8., Technical 
and Scientific Register (K), 26, King Street, 
London, S.W.1. Quoting J.363/7A. 8468 


_ BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS in the County Archi- 
tect’s Department on the following grades :— 

A.P.T. Grade V_ (£1,175 £50 (3)—£1,325). 
A.P.T. Grade IV (£1,025 x £50 (3)—£1,175). 

Special Scale (£750 x £40 (7)—£1,030). 

The appointments. are superannuable and 
subject to medical examination. 

A weekly allowance of 25s. and return fare home 
once every two months may be paid for six 
months to newly appointed married officers of 
the Council unable to find accommodation. 

Applications, on forms provided, must be re- 
turned by 3st January, 1958. ‘ 

F. B. POOLEY, 
County Architect. 
8460 





County Offices, Aylesbury. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Salary (superannuable): £3,250 a year for a 
man or £2,450 a year for a woman, together with 
an expatriate allowance of £350 a year if applic- 
able. The equivalent of income tax in the 
Colony is comparatively low. 

First-class sea passages are provided for 
expatriate staff and their families on first appoint- 
ment and leaves. A furnished flat or house is 
provided at a reasonable rental. _ 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities cf the 
British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. ” 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, in Hong Kong and London, is 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 8456 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
Architectural Assistants are required for estab- 
lished posts in Grade I (£575—£725) and in Special 
Grade (£750—£1.030), the grade and commencing 
salary to be according to applicant’s qualifica- 
tions and experience. _ ¢ ; 7 
Housing accommodation will be available, if 
necessary, for the higher grade appointments. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, with the names of_two referees, to be 
delivered to the Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Rotherham, not later than Tuesday, 4th 


February, 1958. 
. JOHN S. WALL, 
Town Clerk. 








Municipal Offices, Rotherham. 
4th January, 1958. 8462 
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CITY OF BELFAST 
CHIEF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 
_ Applications are invited for the above position 
in the Housing Architect’s Department. | 

Candidates must be Registered Architects, 
qualified by examination, with a comprehensive 
experience of a municipal architectural depart- 
ment, and capable of organising Drawing Office 
Staff. Particular experience in multi-storey flats 
and redevelopment schemes under slum clearance 
will be an advantage. 

Salary: £1,200 £60—£1,320 per annum (under 
review). q , : , 

The commencing salary will be determined in 
the light of the qualifications, ability and ex- 
perience of the person appointed. 

Superannuation contributions are payable at the 
rate of approximately 6 per cent. of remunera- 
tion. Reciprocal pension arrangements exist 
between the Belfast Corporation and other Local 
Authorities in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Recoupment (up to a limit of 50 per cent.) of 
removal expenses will receive favourable con- 
sideration. ‘ 

Canvassing will disqualify. : 

Particulars and application forms are obtain- 
able from Housing Architect, Townsend House, 
Townsend Street, Belfast. Completed applications 
must reach the undersigned not later than 
Monday, 27th January, 1958. 

JOHN DUNLOP, 


Town Clerk. 
P.O. Box 234, City Hall, Belfast. 
6th January, 1958. 8463 





AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
Applications are_ invited for appointment as 
SENIOR LECTURER IN BUILDING SCIENCE 
in the Department of Architecture. | 

Courses in Building Science will extend 
throughout the five years of the new course for 
the degree of Bachelor of Architecture to be 
established in March, 1958. _ 

Potential candidates are invited to_ seek from 
the Secretary of the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square 
London, W.C.1, or from the Registrar, copies of 
the general conditions of appointment of sub- 
professorial staff in the Umiversity and of a 
statement giving more information about the post. 

Salary scale: £A2,100—£A80 (5)—£A2,500 per 
annum, with superannuation on the F.S.8.U. basis. 

Applications in duplicate, giving the particulars 
specified in the last paragraph of the general 
conditions of appointment, should reach the 
Registrar, University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
South Australia, not later than 15th ees 
1958. 





- LANARK COUNTY COUNCIL ; 

Architects, as under, wanted for County Archi- 
tect’s Department, Motherwell :— 

(a) ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS, A. and 
P., VIII (£975—£1,055). Must be A.R.I.B.A., with 
not less than 7 years’ ‘practical experience. 

(b) ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS, A. and 
P., and VII (£865—£1,000). Must be 
A.R.I.B.A., with not less than 3 years’ practical 
experience. 

(c) ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS, A. and 
P., V_ and V(a) (£765—£865) : — ; 

(1) A.R.I.B.A., plus. satisfactory architec- 
tural training, or : 

(2) Passed Parts I and II Final R.I.B.A., 
plus 3 years’ practical experience, or : 

(3) Intermediate R.1I.B.A., plus 5 years 
practical experience, or “e 

(4) Satisfactory architectural training, plus 
9 years’ practical experience. 

(d) gait ASSISTANTS, A. and 
P., IV. (£705—£750) :— é 

(1) Passed Parts I and II Fimal R.1.B.A., 


plus satisfactory architectural training, 


or . 

(2) Intermediate R.I.B.A., plus 2 years 
practical experience, or qs 

(3) Satisfactory architectural training, plus 

6 years’ practical experience. 

(e) ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS, A. and 

., LIL (£665—£715) :— 

(1) Intermediate R.I.B.A., or as 

(2) Satisfactory architectural training, plus 
4 years’ practical experience. 

In addition to large School Building Pro- 
gramme, work in Department embraces eyery 
aspect of building with exception of Housing; 
appointments, therefore, provide excellent oppor- 
tunity for extending experience on an interesting 
and varied programme. 

Medical examination. 
canvassing. : A 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, together with names of three referees, 
should be lodged with County Clerk, P.O. Box 1, 
Glasgow, within two weeks of date of advertise- 
ment. 8458 


’ 


Superannuation. No 











PADDINGTON BOROUGH COUNCIL 
require QUANTITY SURVEYOR (A.P.T. IV: 
£1,055—£1,205). A.R.I.C.S, essential, with experi- 
ence in all branches of building work, particularly 
housing. Commencing salary will be according 
to qualifications and experience. | Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, experience, present 
and past appointments, names and addresses of 
two referees. bane be oe ten 2. we ead 
$i h February, quoti J ms 
i ol . W. H. BENTLEY, 
Town Clerk. 
8469 


2 


Town Hall, Paddingtor Green, W.2. 
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TEMA Ss eee, 

Vacancies exist in the new town Development 
Corporation of Tema, Ghana, for Architects, 
Quantity Surveyors and Town Planners. Salary 
scale, £1,080 x £50—£1,580; £1,660 x £60—£2,080. 
Point of entry according to qualifications and 
experience. 

ARCHITECTS.—Must be A.R.I.B.A.. or hold 
equivalent qualification, and must have had 
good experience in the design and construction 
of houses, flats, schools, and public, commercial 
and industrial bui:dings. Staff required should 
have initiative and enterprise capable of hand- 
ling building contracts from sketch scheme to 
final account. 

QUANTITY SURVEYORS.—Must be A.R.1.C.8., 
or A.I.Q.8., and have had experience in the pre- 
paration of Bills of Quantities and Specifications 
in respect of large building projects, and be able 
to take charge of a project from _pre-planning 
stage to final account, working in close co-opera- 
tion with the Corporation Architects. 

TOWN PLANNERS.—Must be A.M.T.P.I., pre- 
ferably with an additional qualification in archi- 
tecture or engineering, and have had _ consider- 
able experience in a Town Planning Office, in- 
cluding administrative experience in a responsible 
position. Work will include preparation of de- 
velopment and detail plans, control of develop- 
ment, drawing up of planning standards, and 
high density urban development. 

ppointments will normally be on contract for 
two tours of 18-24 months each in the first 
instance, amd for five years in the case of 
indigenous staff. Candidates will be required to 
join the Corporation’s Provident Fund. 

Other terms and conditions of appointment will 
be forwarded on application to the Director of 
Recruitment, Ghana High Commissioner’s Office, 
13, Belgrave Square, London, §8.W.1. 8497 

WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
_ ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the following 
appointments. In both cases the commencing 
salary can be in accordance with ability and 


Ya) ASSISTAN 
a T ARCHITECTS (salar : 
£750 x £40—£1,030). oo 
(bo) ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS— 
(i) Grade A.P.T. I (£575—£725). 
(ii) Grade A.P.T, II (£725—£845). 
Applicants for (a) must be Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, or have 
Parts I and II of the R.I.B.A. Final or 
—o Examinations, or their equivalent at one 
of the recognised schools of architecture. 
Applicants for (b) must have passed the Inter- 
mediate examination of the Royal Institute of 
gs eS aa The successful applicants 
e@ eligible for upgradi 
dualiie. g pgrading when they have 
© appointments are on the established sta 
and are subject to the Scheme and Conditions of 
Service of the National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities, and the Local Government Super- 
annuation Acts, 1937-1953. Successful candidates 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 
ean licttions Fy A = seams which can be 
i rom G. R. Barnsley, F.R.1I.B.A.. © 
Architect, Shire Hall, Warwick. — 
L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
ler i 
Shire Hall, Warwick. oe 


January, 1958. 8461 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Pas hah ts yg ie gt DEPARTMENT 
ations are invited for Architectur 
Salary A.P.T. II (£725 x £30—£845). new 
Camdidates should have passed the Intermediate 

examination of the R.1.B.A. 

The appointment will be subiect to the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service, and the County 
Council will approve for a period not exceeding 
six months the payment of a temporary lodging 
allowance of £1 15s. per week, plus second-class 
rail fare home every two months to newly 
appointed married staff whose homes are outside 
the geographical County, and who are unable 
to secure housing accommodation. The Council 
will also consider granting financial assistance 
towards reasonable removal expenses. 

Applicants must disclose whether or not they 
are related to any member or senior officer of the 

unty Council, and canvassing of members of 
the Council will disqualify. 

Applications, together with names and addresses 
of three referees, should be forwarded to P. 
Woodcock, F.R.I.B.A., Deputy County Architect, 
Martin Street, Stafford, not later than the 27th 
January, 1958, giving full details of experience, 
past and present appointments, qualifications, and 
stating age and ag 








Clerk of th - 
County Buildings, Stafford, e County Council. 
Ist January. 1958. ini 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
COUNTY ARCHITECT'S DEPARTMENT 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT— 

at | _APT II £725—£845 

Applications are invited for the above appoint- 
ment from suitably qualified persons. 

Further details and application forms may be 
obtained from the County Architect. County 
Buildings, Huntingdon, to whom completed avpli- 
cation forms should be returned by Friday, 
3st January, 1958. 

Cc. AYLWARD 


A. 5 
Clerk of the County Council. 
8500 





CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
CITY ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the following 
superannuable appointments :— 
(a) PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 


(EDUCATION). Special Grade, commencing at 
£990 x £40—£1,030 per annum. 

Applicants must be A.R.1.B.A., and must be 
experienced in the design of schools and other 
educational buildings. ; 

The Authority has a full and varied Educa- 
tional Building programme, including a Technical 
College extension, and this appointment offers 
exceptional opportunities for obtaining experi- 
ence in design and construction, and carries re- 
sponsibility as the leader of a team of qualified 
assistants. ’ 

(b) ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS. Special Grade, 
commencing at £750 x £40—£1,030 per annum. 

Applicants must be A.R.1.B.A., and preference 
will be given to those having municipal experi- 
ence. 

THE PROVISION OF HOUSING ACCOMMO- 
DATION WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR THE 
ABOVE APPOINTMENTS. 

(c) ASSISTANT HEATING ENGINEER. Grade 

.P.T. III, commencing at £845 £35—£1,025 per 
annum. 

4 my should hold suitable qualifications, 
and have had experience in the design and super- 
vision of the various types of heating installa- 
tions for schools and other public buildings. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of two 
referees, to be sent to the City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Wakefield, by the 3ist January, i958. _8493 


_GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
require (a2) PLANNING ASSISTANTS, to assist 
im the preparation of Town Maps for the Count, 
Development Plan, together with some interest- 
ing comprehensive development schemes. This 
work presents an opportunity for newly qualified 
Planners to gain valuable experience in a highly 
industrial County. 

Salary : £750 to £1,030 per annum, commencing 
salary according to experience. 

Candidates must have appropriate professional 
qualifications, and at least 5 years’ experience, 
including training. , 

(b) At the Eastern Area Planning Office, 
Barclays Bank Chambers, Taff Street. Ponty- 
pridd—TEMPORARY PLANNING ASSISTANT, 





Grade Misc. VI. Salary: £645 to £725 per amnum. 

(c) At County Hall, Cardiff, PLANNING 
DRAUGHTSMAN, Grade Misc. IV. Salary: 
£540 to £620 per annum. 


_ Applications immediately, stating age, train- 
ing, qualifications, experience, present salary, and 
names of two referees. to the County Planning 
Officer, County Hall. Cardiff. 
RICHARD JOHN, 
Clerk of the County Connel, 
4 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF IPSWICH 
APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT—SPECIAL GRADE 
Applications are invited for the superannuable 
appointment of Architectural Assistant in the 
Borough Sarveyor’s Office. The salary will be in 
accordance with the Special Grade, i.e., £750— 
£1,030 p.a., and the commencing salary will be 
fixed according to qualifications and experience. 
Applicants must have passed the Final Ex- 
amination of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and have had good experience in general 
architectural work, preferably with a Local 

Authority. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and other 
relevant details, together with the names of two 
referees, must reach the Borough Surveyor, 19, 
Tower Street. Ipswich, not later than Friday, 24th 
January, 1958. ceases | will Gheapality. 


ce Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Ipswich. 
2nd January, 1958. 8439 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT CLASS II 
Apvlications are invited for pensionable posts 
in the Chief Architect’s Branch, Mimistry of 
Finance. Candidates must be Registered Archi- 
tects by examination. with at least 2 years’ 
experience in an Architect’s Office in the prepara- 
tion of working drawings. Salary scale £780 (at 
age 25)—€1.055 (age 34 and over)—#£1,215. Trans- 
fer of existing Pension rights may, im certain 
circumstances. be approved. Preference will be 
given to ex-Servicemen. Application forms may 
he obtained from the Secretary, Civil Service 

Commission. Stormont, Belfast. 

F33/2/25/10/57 8346 

UNIVERSITY OF RTRMINGHAM 

CLERK OF WORKS i 
A Clerk of Works is required for buildings due 
to start shortlv as part of the University Develop- 
ment Plan. Salarv will be within range of £800— 
£1.000, according to qualifications and experience. 
Ontion of pension benefits. Apovlications, together 
with covies of three recent testimonials, should 
be forwarded to the Secretary, The University, 
Edgbaston. Birmingham, 15, not later than 3st 
January. 1958. 8472 


ARCHITECT (qualified) required by Scottish 
Svecial Housing Association, Limited. Salary 
scale: £700—£1.055 per annum. with placing for 
age on entrv uv to £915 at age 31. Snperannua- 
tion under Local Government Acts. A house may 
be available if reauired. Avvlication forms with 
full particnlars from the Secretary, 19, Palmerston 
Place, Edinburgh, 12. 














152 


NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL, Planning De- 
partment, require a DRAUGHTSMAN, preferably 
with experience in a planning, surveyor’s or 
architect’s department. Salary #£405—#£620 p.a., 
according to experience. : ; 

Post subject to National Joint Council condi- 
tions of service, passing of a medical examina. 
tion, and is pensionable. A : 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with copies of two testi- 
monials or names of two referees, must 
received by the County Planning Officer, 41/43, 
Thorpe Road, Norwich, by the 3lst January, a 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT ARCHITECT required in County 
Architect’s Dept. N.J.C. Special Grade, £750— 
£1,030, plus London weighting (£30 if 26 years or 
over). Established and pensionable. 5-day week. 
Prescribed conditions. Should have passed Parts 
1 and 2 of R.I.B.A. Final. Duties involve altera. 
tions and extensions to County Buildings, etc. 
Application forms from County Architect, 1, Queen 
Anne’s Gate Buildings, S8.W.1, returnable by 
25th January (quote W.731 AJ). Camvassing dis- 
qualifies. 8464 
SHEFFIELD REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD 

Applications are invited from persons with ex. 
perience im a builder's or quantity surveyor’s 
office for the post of SURVEYORS’ CLERK in 
the Architectural Department of the Board's 
Headquarters. Salary scale is £440 (at age 24 or 
over) X £15 (3) x £20 (4) x £25 (2)—£615. The appoint 
ment is subject to the Whitley Council terms 
and conditions of service, to the National Health 
Service (Superannuation) Regulations, and to one 
month’s notice on either side. Applications, 
stating age and experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should reach the Secre- 
tary to the Board, Fulwood House, Old Fulwood 
Road, Sheffield, 10, by 3ist January, 1958. _—8457 

HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL.—PLAN. 
NING ASSISTANT required for ony — 
Headquarters at Winchester. A.P.T. Grade 
(£575—£725). Commencing salary in accordance 
with qualifications and experience. 

Candidates should preferably have passed the 
Intermediate Examination of the Town Planning 
Institute or of a related professional body, and 
have had experience in the Planning Department 
of a Local Planning Authority. The appointment 
is pensionable and subject to a satisfactory 
medical report. In approved cases the County 
Council assist with removal and other expenses. 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, with a copy of one testi- 
monial and the names of two referees, should 
reach the Clerk of the County Council, The Castle, 
Winchester, by 5th February. 8503 














Architectural Appointments Vacant 
4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 64. 
Bor Number, includiny forwarding replies, 2s. ezira. 

ARRY 8S. FAIRHURST & SON have 4 
‘ vacancy in Manchester for an experienced 
ASSISTANT. Please apply in writing to 56, 

Brown Street, 2, giving details of experience and 
qualifications. First class draughtsmanship is an 
important consideration for this appointment. 646 


OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SUCIETY LTD. 
SOCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT, MANCHESTER 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the appoine 
A ment of ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS with 
experience of work on commercial and industrial 
rojects, capable of preparing working drawings 
From preliminary details. Five-day week in 
Applications stating age, oie 











operation. 
ifications and salary required 
PaRrpa. Chief Architect, Manchester 4. 








RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT with at least 
four years’ office experience required. 
Medium size office, varied work. Write or tele- 
phone, giving full particulars, age and salary, to 
Hasker & Hall, L/F.R.1.B.A., 13 Welbeck Street, 
W.1 (Welbeck 0061). 8342 
A= of Intermediate standard, with 
office experience, good draughtsman, fe 
quired for work on Fists — Re ease 
state experience, age and salary 
R. Jelinek-Karl, F.R.I.B.A., 22, Chancery i? 
.C.2. 














W.C 
AS ie ASSISTANT required by 
London firm engaged mainly on_ factory, 
warehouse and office developments. Salary £300 
to £900. Apply Box 8359. _ Ta. oan 
OKING ASSISTANT required for general 
practice. Intermediate or Associate 
standard. Office experience essential. Particulat 
to H. A. Whitburn & Son, 12 Broadway. woes 


ARCHITECTURAL 








810. 

Va for young 
ASSISTANT who enjoys hard work 
responsibility and is anxious to test his ability ] 
build under supervision before launching out. 

Schools, churches, houses. church halls. 
Young staff. Five-day week.—Full particolars 
Maurice W. Jones, 8, College Yard, Worcester. 


—— —_——e—— 
A= ASSISTANT required in large 
Birmingham firm to work on contemporaly 
schemes for Birmingham, Central London, ne¥ 
towns. etc. Preferably capable of working 
minimum supervision. Five day week.—’Phone: 
EDG. 4571, or write, J. Seymour Harris & 
Partners, 4, Greenfield Crescent, Birmingham, 1 
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RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN AND 

SURVEYOR required, £700-£850 p.a. Experi- 
ence with theodolite an advantage.—Write, 
stating age and experience, to The Site sa | 
Company, Blackheath, S.E.3. 8392 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN re- 

quired. Must be knowledgeable of all of the 
building trades and have had some experience in 
modern techniques. Duties will primarily be pre- 
paring working details from architects’ drawings, 
etc. Progressive pensionable appointment avail- 
able—Apply, stating age, details of general and 
technical education, experience, details of previous 
appointments and — required, to the 
Secretary, J. M. Jones & Sons, Ltd., Bighwey 
Works, Maidenhead. 414 


PPORTUNITY for advancement occurs for 

Single Young Man of Intermediate or better 
standard as SECOND —_ STANT in country 
Practice.—Reply to Box 8 


RCHITECTURAL pie required for 

educational, ecclesiastical and _ industrial 
work. Good draughtsmanship essential.—Please 
state experience, age and salary required, to 
John <A. Strubbe and _ Partners, /ARIBA, 
Beaufort Studio, Ham Street, Ham, Richmond, 
Surrey. Tel.: RIChmond 3684/5. 8411 


SSISTANT of Intermediate standard required 


for small practice. Five-day week. Salary 
by arrangement. Telephone: RIChmond =. 


required, 
Scope for use of 
experience, including 

















RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

Intermediate standard. 
own imitiative. Varied 
hospital, ecclesiastical, domestic and general 
work. Good draughtsmanship essential.—Apply, 
iving full details, including salary required, to 
fs Anthony Clark, F. C. Roberts & Partners, 
Chartered Architects, 41, Regent Street, Veron. 


“A RCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS required immedi- 





ately. Intermediate/Final standard. Salary 
according to experience. Five-day week. Staff 
Canteen. Pension Scheme. Applications in 


writing, giving full details of age, experience and 
ry to Personnel Department, Brimisa Homes 
Stores Lrp., 129, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 





RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (A.R.1.B.A.) 
required on the Architect’s Staff of a large 
Industrial Group near Birmingham. Good _pros- 
pects of long-term employment for experienced 
and capable man. Reply stating age, qualifica- 
_ experience and approximate salary to Box 





ENERAL ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

required’ for work on large scale housing 
development. The work will include full 
working drawings and preference will be given 
to applicants who have had previous experience 
in this type of work. Good salary. Pension 
scheme. Canteen.—Personnel Manager, Taylor 
wore Homes, Ltd., Ruislip Road, — 
iddlesex. 


ILL any ASSISTANT who prefers to == 
in a small private office and is interested 
in the preservation of important = | build- 





ings please apply to L. H. Bond & R. W. Read, 
4, Castlegate, Grantham. _ noo ee 
OBERT MATTHEW & JOHNSON- 
MARSHALL _ require ARCHITECTURAL 


STAFF in their Edinburgh office for work on 
redevelopment schemes, large hospital projects, 
and a wide variety of University, Power Station, 
School and Office buildings. Salaries up to £1,350 
with placing according to experience. Applica- 
tions should be marked ‘Confidential’ and 
addressed to 31, Regent Terrace, Edinburg va 


J ANCHESTER & LODGE urgently require 
ASSISTANT, Intermediate, stage. Write 

full particulars 10, Woburn Square, London, oe 
8477 


ILTON & J. M. WRIGHT require ASSIS- 
TANT over 25 with 3 years’ office experience 


to work on schools and alterations. Opportunity 
to take full charge of small jobs. 5-day week, 
salary according to experience, maximum pres 
£780. Reply to 11, Campden Hill Rd., 7 

Western 8483. 8490 


EARD, BENNETT & WILKINS require still 

more SENIOR ASSISTANTS to carry full 
responsibility for design and running of major 
projects. Experience in industrial buildings will 
be of considerable advantage. Appiications are 
invited in writing giving full particulars of train- 
ing, age, experience and salary required to 
101, Baker Street, London, W.1. 8491 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required in 

West End Architect’s Office. Excellent pros- 
pects and Free Staff Pension Scheme. Canteen 
facilities. Please reply giving particulars of 
experience, age and salary required, to C. J. 
Foster, 50/4. Beak Street, London, W.1. ’ 
GERrard 9234. 8492 


MARKS & SPENCER LTD 

EQUIRE an ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

for Drawing Office Work in the West. End 
of London. Must be capable of producing sketch 
schemes and working drawings. Experience in 
store work an advantage. Please write, giving 
particulars of age, experience and present salary, 
to the Staff - a Marks & Spencer i 
82, Baker Street, W.1 


RCHITECT required by Property vn Ae 
ment Company, Applicants must be fully 


experienced in all phases of commercial develop- 
ment including Town Planning & War Damage 














eggese7 Highest salary will be paid according 
to ability. Apply in confidence with full details, 
Box 8478. 





SSISTANT JUNIOR required, any age up to 
4 and including Intermediate standard for 
South-West London office. Reply with full par- 
ticulars and salary required to Box 8479. 


RCHITECTS with large programme aut 
PS Multip‘e Store Reconstructicn s 
fitting require (a) SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT with good office experience and (b) 
SHOPFITTING DESIGNER DRAUGHTSMAN 
experienced in first class work. Commencing 
salaries £750—£900 according to experience. 
Stephenson, Gillis & Partners, 2, Saville Chambers, 
North Street, _Newcastle-upon- -Tyne. 8480 


RCHITECTURAL DRAU GHTSMAN required 

for Technical Department of Company manu- 
facturing prefabricated timber structures. Sound 
knowledge of planning, modern construction and 
design technique an advantage. Keen man of 
good all-round aay preferred. Post is permanent 
and pensionable. Write giving details of age, 
experience, and salary required. Box 8476. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: EASTERN REGION 
PPLICATIONS are invited for a position of 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT in the office of 

the Architect, Eastern Region, at King’s Cross 
Station. Salary range £809—£877. Applicants 
should be qualified with some practical exnerience 
or should have passed the Intermediate R.1.B.A. 
examination with several years’ practical ex- 
perience. The successful applicant will be engaged 
on varied and interesting work in connection with 
the Modernisation Plan and will be given oppor- 
tunities for freedom in design and site super- 
vision. Five-day week and concessionary rail 
travel. Apply in writing giving ful! particulars 
as to age. experience and ‘qualifications (if any), 
to Chief Civil Engineer, British Railways, Eastern 
Region. King’s Cross Station, London, LN. 1. 8473 


M. AUSTIN-SMITH & PARTNERS require 
@7 © a qualified ASSISTANT for interesting and 
varied work with opportunities for taking re- 
sponsibility and supervising work in progress. 
Salary will be according to age, and length and 
type of experience. Apply by telephone, Regent 
- or by letter to 29, Sackville Street, London, 

£5 
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RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT JUNIOR re- 
quired for West End Office, experienced in 
preparation working drawings detail, commercial 
buildings, five-day week. Sa.ary according to 1 one 

and experience, Apply : Eric H. Davie, F.R.1.B 
oar 77, Grosvenor Street, W.1 (MAY fait 
8474 


SSISTANTS required for London Office of 

varied and expanding practice, Intermediate 

standard with two or thr23 years’ office experience. 
Write Box 8454. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS up to 
R.1.B.A. Intermediate standard required by 
Construction Department of a rapidly expanding 
large cummercial organisation with headquarters 
in Liverpool. The work which extends throughout 
the British Isles, is of an interesting and varied 
nature, and offers considerable scope for men with 
initiative, along with exce.lent chances of advance- 
ment. Permanent positions. Five- day week. Staff 
Life Assurance and Pension Scheme. Commencing 
salary will be commensurate with experience, and 
applicat:ons should in the first instance, give full 
— of experience and salary expected to Box 











NTERMEDIATE standard ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANTS required immediately for busy 

and varied Private Practice in Gravesend and 
Rochester, Kent—previous Office experience 
essential. Appiy stating experience, age, and 
salary required to George E. Clay & Partners, 
AA.R.I.B.A., 198, Parrock Street, Gravesend, 
Kent. 8504 





ESTON SUPER MARE. JUNIOR ARCHI- 
’eHCTURAL ASSISTANTS required. Inter- 
mediate standard. Misaimum three years’ experi- 
ence. Interview Lcndon or Weston super Mare. 
Apply full particulars: R. H. Gallannaugh, 
L.R.1.B.A., 54, Queen Anne Street, London, pe 





XPERIENCED ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 

with good knowledge of the London Building 

Act, Party Wall Awards, Surveying, Progressing 

and the Supervision of Contracts, etc. Good pros 

pects for right applicant. Write giving full par- 
ticulars of expertence, | age and salary required to: 

WwW Orme, A.R.I. , 9, Carlos Place, i. 





LIFFORD TEE & GALE require JUNIOR and 
SENIOR ASSISTANTS with drawing office 
experience for industrial and commercial work in 
the Birmingham area. Five-day week. Apply to 
Mr. R. G, Cox, F.R.I.B.A., 43, Frederick — 
Birmingham. Edgbaston 3676. 





Architectural iii Wanted 


4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Bor Number, including forwarding replies, 2s. extra, 


ENIOR ASSISTANT (31), unqualified, cur- 

rently employed Large Commercial Practice 
West End, seeks position with medium size pro- 
— firm, London. Present salary £900 p.a. 
Ox 8447 


SSOCIATE, aged 32, educated Sherborne & 

A.A., 5 years’ experience in London prac- 
tice, in charge of handling projects, now looking 
for responsible post in_ provincial practice with 
view to partnership. S. or S.W. England pre- 
ferred. Capital available. Box 8228. _ 


-R.I.B.A., wide experience, seeks responsible 
position. _ Salary £1,200 p.a. Box _ 8499. 
SSISTANT (30), 4 years’ full-time training, 


5 years’ varied experience, wishes to obtain 
post requiring responsibility, with firm Wey | 

















modern design. Midlands preferred. ary £750 
Box 8502 ‘2 
XPERIENCED ASSOCI ATE. (30) requires 


interesting position in small or medium size 
office with medern outlock. At present residing 
in Sussex. Assistance with accommodation appre- 
ciated. Box 8489. 
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Lady Allen of Hurtwood, F.1.1.4.and Susan Jellicoe 
The new small garden 


THIS IS A PRACTICAL book in which, with over 130 photographs and plans, the authors illustrate 
and describe an expertly made selection of successful and charming small gardens. Most 

of them have been constructed at small cost; all are designed to provide the maximum of peace 
and relaxation for a minimum of hard work. The plans have been worked out to meet a wide 
variety of site problems and conditions and the examples include long narrow gardens, 
children’s gardens, a tree garden, a water garden, a roof garden, a scree garden. . . Full details 
of the materials and plants used in many of the gardens are given; and there is a useful ‘How 

to find out’ appendix. 
Size 8? in. by 52 in. 128 pages with over 100 half-tones and 25 line blocks. 
Price 15s. net, postage 1s, 2d. 
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RCHITECT, 32, 10 years’ senior experience 
d Laboratories, Factories, Housing, Schools, 
etc., all stages. Short or long term considered. 
London Area. Box 8485. 


RAUGHTSMAN 


requires 
- Schedules made up, tracing, drawing, figur- 
ing checked. Uno stencilling. Box 8482. 


evening work. 








TUDENT, R.1.B.A., with part Final and 
Ls thorough experience, seeks senior appoint- 
ment with prospects. Interested in interior 
design and colour. Box 8481. 





Other Appointments Vacant 


4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number, includiny forwardiny replies, 2s. extra. 
HOP FITTINGS. Applications requested for 
position (in Scotland) of SHOP FITTINGS 
SUPERVISOR, conversant all aspects of Shop 
Fitting Work including details, Costing, and 
with outstanding ability in Contemporary Design, 
Lay-out and Presentation. Box 8354. 


PECIAL position exists in Architect's Office 
for SURVEYOR and BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Interest in modern building technique, knowledge 
of Quantities and Specifications. A man aged 
about 30 with some sympathy for modern archi- 
tecture would have wide scope for development. 
Reply Box 8484. 








NECRETARY, aged 25/45, with knowledge of 
i’ shorthand, required in small pleasant office, 
W.C.1. Preferably conversant with P.A.Y.E. and 
architectural practice. Good salary and annual 
bonus. Five-day week. Write with full particu- 
lars to Box 871, c/o 7, Coptic Street, W.C.1. 9483 








Other Appointments Wanted 


i nder. 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
bor “Number, including forwarding reply, 28. extra. 


IVATE secretary/administrative assistant, 
P experienced architect’s office and Contracts 
Dept. of interior furnishers, seeks post wars 
commonsense, initiative, method and a go 
memory financially appreciated. Box 8501. 

















Services Offered 


i der, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Bow Number. including forwarding replies, 2s. extra. 
ARCHITECTURAL | MODEL 

MAKERS. We offer the highest grade 
work with speed and reliability—Please ‘Phone 
Erith 3843 or Hastings 1366. 1673 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES, Specifications, 
B Schedules, etc., typed and duplicated. 
Quality and accuracy guaranteed. Speedy and 
economical service. | Prompt despatch by 
registered post.—Josephine Sammons, 52, Bruns- 
wick Road, Hove, Sussex. Tel.: Hove 70051. 7791 


THE SITE SURVEY COMPANY, 
Blackheath, 8.E.3. Tel.: LBE Green 7444-5. 
Fully equipped to undertake urgent Engineering 
and Architectural surveys in any part of the 
country and ab . Specialists in & in. scale 
detailed surveys for extensive city development 
areas. _ 1890 














~& RCHITECT wishes to do part-time work for 
4 London Architects, in or out of their office. 
A.R.1.B.A.—Box 8319. 


A BOHITECTURAL, Reinforced Concrete and 

1 design and detailing wor , 

Over SO ‘Assistants available. MUS. . 8753. 5145 
ORKING DRAWINGS 


AND DETAILS 

undertaken by experienced architectural 
assistants of Intermediate to Finals. Any amount 
of work can be handled. 8s. 6d. per hour. 
BRI 9318.—Box 8430. 

ITE Surveys and Surveys of Buildings pre- 
NS) pared at short notice anywhere in Britain. 
MUSeum 8753. 

SSOC. I.E.E. offers complete electrical design 

service for every type installation, including 
specifications, B of Q, preliminary estimates, etc. 
Box 8336. 

RCHITECT’S DRAUGHTSMAN required in 

City Office. Capable of quick detailing. 











High standard of draughtsmanship essential. * 


Five-day week. Luncheon Vouchers. Salary £850 
per annum. Write Box 8351. 


WO Architects aged 30 will undertake archi- 
tectural work of any nature. Box 8488. 











Partnership and Financial 
Box Number, including forwarding replies, 2s. extra. 


QU ALARISD or fuli basis partnership sought 
9 with weli established firm of Surveyors in 
general practice, preferably in greater London 
area, by ex government department Senior Sur- 
veyor, A.I.A.8., aged 44, having capital available. 
Box 8486. 

ASSOCIATE, 31, well qualified, and with varied 
4 experience in housing, brewery, industrial, 
and school work, requires partnership or position 
pony early partnership. Capital available. 
OX ° 


For Sale and Wanted 

4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number. including forwardiny replies, 2s. extra. 
Moror CAR TURN-TABLE. Avoids reversing, 
p indispensable in limited spaces. Write for 
terms—Oscar Chess Limited, Port Talbot. Glam. 
8337 

















Miscellaneous 
4 lines or under, 9s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number, including forwarding replies, 2s. extra. 
A J. — ee a > the eapply 
* and fixing of all types of Fencing, Gates 
and Goskreem, Equipment.—Harvest * Works. 





You are invited to write for an illustrated 


(free) catalogue of 
BOO K Sa architecture, planning, 


and kindred subjects to The Architectural 


Press, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 








PILLOW 


HEATING SOUND ABSORBTION COOLING 
Full details of STRAMAX RADIANT HEATED 
CEILINGS are given in the Architects Journal 

Information Sheet No. 29. H.5 dated Dec, 12th, 1957. 
Copies of this and fully illustrated literature on request from 

STRAMAX CEILINGS (G. B.) LTD. ; 
19 REA STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 5. Tel: MID 4674" 








96/107, St. Paul's . N.l. Canonbury 2061. 
RCHITECTURAL METALWORK of all 
types supplied and fitted. Gates, doors, 


balustrades, staircases, steel structures. Design 
staff available.—Clayton & Bamber, Ltd., Carters- 
Geld Road, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 5823 
ANTEEN and Restaurant Kitchens expertly 
, Planned and fitted. Reconditioned or new 
equipment available. Rental facilities if required. 
Gesigner will call. Commercial Catering Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd., 29, Abingdon Road, Kensington, 
W.8. Tel. WEStern 0936. 8251 
FFICE ACCOMMODATION. — Architects 
leaving office accommodation in Sackville 
Street, W.1, offer moiety share in three-room 
suite. £140 per annum exclusive. Overheads 
shared with other professional firm.—For full 
particulars and permission to view write to 
Box 8409. 


Educational Announcements 


4 lines or under, 98. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 6d. 
Box Number, including forwarding replies, 2s. extra. 




















R I.B.A. and T.P.I. EXAMS.—Stuart Stanley 
e (Ex. Tutor Sch. of Arch., Lon. Univ.), and 
GA ‘ gipckett M.A. B.A. P/E RIB.A., 

-/A.M.T.P.1., prepare Students rT . 
oe 10, ‘Adelalde Street, Strand, Wo. “TEM 





R I.B.A. Inter. and Final EXAMS. 
TUITION, BY POST.—C. . BOX, 
V.R.I.B.A., 115, Gower Street, W.C.1. Tel.: 
EUS. 3906. 1942 








COURSES for all R.1.B.A. EXAMS. 
Postal tuition in History, Testimonies, Design, Calc 
lations, Materials, Construction, Strwuctwres, Seatene, 
Specifications, Professional Practice, etc. Also in 
general educational subjects. 

ELLISSCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Principal: A. B. Waters, M.B E., G.M., F.R.I.B.A. 
1038 OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.7 
and at Albany House, Worcester 



















Colliery headgear 


PROTECT THEM 
FROM RUST 
WITH 


GALVAFROID 


ZINC RICH PAINT 60 






Fencing gates 





Gutters 









BROAD-ACHESON 
BLOCKS for 


unvarying quality 


with REVEAL BLOCKS for 
~ &3 STRUCTURAL SIZES 
& CO 


LTO @PADD 


BROAD NGTON W.2 








You can depend on 


Manufactured only by 
JOSEPH FREEMAN SONS & CO. LTD. 











Sound Second Hand STOCK BRICKS 
We have regular supplies of these very versatile Bricks 
now accumulating on our demolition sites. All Bricks 
are cleaned ready for re-use and are graded into two 
categories. Grade |: Suitable for face work. Grade 2: 
Suitable for footings and Garden walls. Prices: 
cp as | half the cost of new Bricks. Kindly 
or telephone your enquiries. 
JEFF ELBUR LTD. 








129 STEPNEY GREEN, LONDON, E.! * STE 3674 
After busine hours Radlett 5667 











Buying new FURNITURE ? 
BE SURE YOU VISIT THE 


FURNITURE 


EARL’S COURT JAN. 22-FEB. | 
TRADE PREVIEW JAN. 20-21 EXHIBITION 

















have you seen the new fluted 








For further détails and general 
information on Faience please 
write to— 





Hathernware Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. Tel: Hathern 273. 


by 
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AJ enquiry service 
If you require catalogues and further information 
on building products and services referred to in 
the advertisements appearing in this issue of the 
Architects’ Journal please mark with a tick 
the relevant names given in the index to advertisers 
overleaf. Then detach this page, write in block lettera, 
or type, your name, profession or trade and address 
in the space overleaf, fold the page so that the 
post-paid address is on the outside and despatch. 
We will ensure that your request reaches the 
advertisers concerned. 
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THERE 

ARE THREE 
TYPES Gr 
WALLSTRIP 


Type C— Recommended for most domestic appli- 
cations, providing mainly convected heat. 


Type R—Institutional model of heavy construc- 
tion, but shallower from wall to front than Type C, 
providing mainly radiant heat. Smooth surfaces, 
free of dust-traps, especially suitable for hospitals 
and other places where hygiene and cieanliness 
are vital. 

Type RC— Again, an institutional model of heavy 


construction, similar to Type R but providing a 
combination of radiant and convected heat. 
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orn Yesterday ...and already the talk of the town 


Copperad WALLsTRIP is a skirting-board: a skirting-board that 
heats. Which means that it places the heat where it is most 
needed —all along the outside walls at the normal source of loss. 


It also means that windows can reach to within 12° of the 
floorline. 


WALLSTRIP allows you the maximum freedom in aesthetic design. 
No ungainly, heavy equipment is involved. There is nothing to 
detract from its flowing lines. 


For a new building — home, office, school, hall, hospital or 
institution — WALLSTRIP costs no more than conventional central 
heating. The cost of skirting-board is, of course, eliminated. 
Moreover, no special equipment is required ; it can be installed 
with the ordinary tools of a heating engineer. 


If you require further information about WALLSTRIP, we shall be 
happy to advise you. 


Copperad 


pperad Ltd. Head Office & Works: COLNBROOK, BUCKS. Telephone: Colnbrook 2521 (6 lines) Telegrams: Copperad, Colnbrook 
Scottish Office : London Office : Birmingham Office : Welsh SS Wee Representatives at: Also at: 


30 Rutland Square, 1 York Street, Baker Street, Wolverley House, 


Edinburgh 1 London W.1 18 Digbeth, 
Telephone : Telephone : Birmingham 5 
FOUntainbridge 6067 WELbeck 1226/7 Telephone : 


Uiiice : Glasgow, Belfast, Auckland (N.Z.) 
Chesterfield Chambers, Manchester, Leeds Johannesburg Lisbon, 
Westbourne Place, s 
Queens Road, Nottingham, Brussels, Toronto, 
Clifton, Bristol 8 Newcastle-on-Tyne Melbourne 


MIDiand 1553 Telephone : 
Bristol 3-3883 
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NEW HEAD OFFICE 
OF 


TROLLOPE « COLLS 


(Established 1778.) 
(Note Change of Address) 


TROCOLL HOUSE, No. | NOBLE STREET, 
GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





Bat ae tat Monten 
ss ma My > 
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Architects ; Messrs. Ellis Clarke & Gallennaugh Consulting Engineers: Messrs. R. Travers Morgan & Part 


TELEPHONE 


HEAD OFFICE - - - MONarch 3000 (40 lines) 
CITY JOBBING DEPARTMENT - - - METropolitan 0733 (5 lines) 
TROCOLL CONCRETE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT - MONarch 8181 (4 lines) 
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